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SERMONS, 

DOCTRINAL, MORAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. 

MEDITATING UPON RELIGION. 

Psalm lxiii. 7- 

Have I not remembered thee in mj/ bed; and thought 
upon thee xohen I xvas ’waking ? 

The life of God in the soul of man, as it is some- 
times emphatically called, the Christian life, that is, or 
the progress of Christianity in the heart of any par- 
ticular person, is marked, amongst other things, by 
religion gradually gaining possession of the tlionglits. 
It has been said, that, if we thought about religion as 
it deserved, we should never think about any thing 
else ; nor with strictness, perhaps, can we deny the 
truth of this proposition. Religious concerns do so 
surpass and outweigh in value and importance all con- 
cerns beside, that, did they occupy a place in our minds 
proportioned to that importance, they would, in truth, 
exclude every other but themselves. 1 am, not, tlio’e- 
fore, one of those who wonder when I see a man en- 
grossed with religion ; the wonder with me is, that 
men care and think so little concerning it. With ail 
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the allowances which must be made for our employ- 
ments, our activities, our anxieties about the interests 
and occurrences of the present life, it is still true, that 
our forgetfulness, and negligence, and indifference about 
religion are much greater than can be excused, or can 
easily be accounted for by these causes. Few men are 
so busy, but that they contrive to find time for any 
gratification their heart is set upon, and thought for 
any subject in w’hich they arc interested : they want 
not leisure for these, though they want leisure for 
religion. Notwithstanding, therefore, singular cases, 
if indeed there be any cases, of being over-religious, 
over-intent upon spiritual affairs, the real and true 
complaint is all on the otlicr side, that men think not 
about them enough, as they ought, as is reasonable, as 
it is their duty to do. That is the malady and the 
mischief. The cast and turn of our infirm and fleshly 
nature lean all on that side. For, first, this nature is 
affected chiefly by what we sec. 'riiough the things 
which concern us most deeply be not seen ; for this 
very reason, that they are not seen, they do not affect 
us as they ought. Though these things ought to be 
meditated upon, and must be acted upon, one way or 
other, long before we come actually to experience them, 
yet in fact we do not meditate upon them, we do not 
act with a view to them, till something gives us alarm, 
gives reason to believe that they are approaching fast 
upon us, that they are at hand, or shortly will be, that 
we shall indeed experience what they are. 

The world of spirits, the world for which we are 
destined, is invisible to us. Hear St. Paul’s account 
of this matter ; “we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen ; for the 
tilings which are seen arc temporal, but the things 
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which arc not seen are eternal.” “ We walk by faith, 
not by sight : faith is the evidence of things not seen.” 
Some great invisible agent there must be in the uni- 
verse j “ the things which arc seen were not made of 
things which do appear.” Now if the great Author of 
all things be himself invisible to our senses, and if our 
relation to him must necessarily fonn the greatest in- 
terest and coircern of our existence, then it follows, 
that our gi-catest interest and concern are with those 
things which arc now invisible. “ We are saved by 
hope, but hope that is seen is not hope : for what a 
man seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? but if we hope 
for that we sec not, then do we with patience wait for 
it.” The first infirmity, therefore, which religion has 
to conquer within us, is that which binds dowji our at- 
tention to the things which we see. The natural man 
is immersed in sense : nothing takes hold of his mind 
but what applies immediately to his sense ; but this 
disposition will not do for religion : the religious cha- 
racter is founded in hope, as contradistinguished from 
expeiience, in perceiving by the mind what is not per- 
ceived by the eye : unless a man can do this, he cannot 
be religious : and with many it is a great difficulty. 
This power of hope, which, as St. Paul observes of it, 
is that which places the invisible world before our view, 
is specifically described in Scripture, as amoiigst the 
gifts of the Spirit, the natural man standing indeed 
much in need of it, being altogether of an opposite 
tendency. Hear St. Paul’s prayer for his Roman con- 
verts ; “ The God of hope fill you with all joy and 
peace in believing, that you may abound in hope 
through the power of the Holy Ghost.” Again to 
the Galatians, how does he describe the state of mind 
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of a ("lu'istian ? “ we through the Spirit wait for the 
hope of righteousness by faith.” 

Again ; another impediment to the thouglit of re- 
ligion is the faculty and the habit we have acquired of 
regarding its concerns as at a distance. A child is 
affected by nothing but what is present, and many 
thousands in this respect continue children all their 
lives. In a degree this weakness cleaves to us all ; 
produces upon us the same effect under a different 
form ; namely, in this way, when we lind ourselves 
necessarily disturbed by near or approaching evil, we 
have the means of forgetting the nearness or the ap- 
proach of that, which must bring with it the greatest 
evil or the greatest good we are capable of, our change 
at death. Though we cannot exactly offer any argu- 
ments to show that it is either certainly or probably at 
a distance, yet we have the means of regarding it in 
our minds as though it were at a distance ; and this 
even in cases in which it cannot possibly be so. Do 
w'c prepare lor it ? no ; why ? because we regard it in 
our imaginations as at a distance : we cannot prove that 
it is at a distaiice ; nay, the contrary may be j)rovcd 
agaiiist us : but still we regard it so in our imagina- 
tions, and regard it so practically ; for imagination is 
with most men the practical principle. But, however 
strong and general this delusion be, has it any founda- 
tion in reason ? Can that be thought at a distance 
which may come to-morrow, which must come in a few 
years ? In a verij few years to most of us, in a few 
years to all, it will be fixed and decided, whether w'e 
are to be in heaven or hell ; yet we go on without 
thinking of it, -.vithout preparing for it ; and it is ex- 
ceedingly observable, that it is only in religion we thus 
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put away tlie thought from us. In the settlement of 
our worldly affairs after our deaths, which exactly 
depend upon the same event, commence at the same 
time, arc equally distant, if either were distant, equally 
liable to uncertainty, as to when the disposition will 
take place ; in these, I say, men are not usually negli- 
gent, or think that by reason of its distance it can be 
neglected, or by reason of the uncei'tainty when it may 
happen, left unprovided for. This is a flagi’ant incon- 
sistency, and proves decisively that religion possesses a 
small portion of our concern, in proportion with what 
it ought to do. For instead of giving to it that supe- 
riority which is due to immortal concerns, above those 
which arc transitory, perishable, and perishing, it is 
not even -put upon an equality with them; nor with 
those which, in respect to time, and the uncertainty of 
time, are under the same circumstances with itself. 

Thirdly ; the .s])iritual character of religion is an- 
other great inqicdiment to its entering our thoughts. 
All religion, which is effectual, is and must be spi- 
ritual. OlHces and ordinances arc the handmaids and 
instruments of the spiritual religion, calculated to ge- 
nerate, to promote, to maintain, to uphold it in the 
heart, hut the thing itself is purely spiritual. Now the 
flesh vveigheth down the spirit, as with a load and 
burden. It is diflicidt t6 louse the human constitution 
to a sense and perception of what is purely spiritual. 
They wiio arc addicted, not only to vice, but to gra- 
tifications and pleasures ; they who know no other 
rule than to go with the crowd in their career of dis- 
sipation and amusement ; they whose attentions are all 
fixed and engrossed by business, whose minds from 
morning to night are counting and computing ; the 
weak, and foolish, and stupid; lastly, which eompre- 
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lientls a class of mankind deplorably numerous, the in- 
dolent and slothful ; none of these can bring themselves 
to meditate upon religion. The last class slumber over 
its interests and concerns ; perhaps they cannot be said 
to forget it absolutely, but they slumber over the sub- 
ject, in which state nothing as to their salvation gets 
done, no decision, no practice. There are, therefore, 
we see, various obstacles and infirmities in our constitu- 
tions, which obstruct the reception of religious ideas in 
our mind, still more such a voluntary entertainment of 
them as may bring forth fruit. It ought, therefore, to 
be our constant prayer to God, that he will open our 
hearts to the influence of his word, by which is meant 
that he will so quicken and actuate the sensibility and 
vigour of our minds, as to enable us to attend to the 
things which really and ti’uly belong to our peace. 

So soon as religion' gains that hold and that pos- 
session of the heart, which it must do to become the 
means of our salvation, things change within us, as in 
many other respects, so especially in this. We think a 
great deal more frequently about it, we think of it for 
a longer continuance, and our thoughts of it have much 
more of vivacity and impressiveness. First, we begin 
to think of religion more frequently than we did. 
Heretofore we never thought of it at all, except when 
some melancholy incident had sunk our spirits, or had 
terrified our apprehensions ; it was either from low- 
ness or from fright that we thought of religion at all. 
Whilst things went smoothly and prosperously and 
gaily with us, whilst all was well and safe in our health 
and circumstances, religion was the last thing we wished 
to turn our minds to : we did not want to have our 
pleasure disturbed by it. But it is not so with us now ; 
there is a change in our minds in this respect. It 
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enters our thoughts very often, both by day and by 
night, “ Have I not remembered thee in my bed, and 
thought upon thee when I was waking ?” This change 
is one of the prognostications of the religious principle 
forming within us. Secondly, these thoughts settle 
themselves upon our minds. They were fonnerly 
fleeting and transitory, as the cloud which passes along 
the sky ; and they were so for two reasons ; first, they 
found no congenial temper and disposition to rest upon, 
no seriousness, no posture of mind proper for their re- 
ception ; and secondly, because we of our own accord, 
by a positive exertion and endeavour of our will, put 
them away from us, we disliked their presence, we re- 
jected and cast them out. Ejit it is not so now ; we 
entertain and retain religious meditations, as being, in 
fact, those which concern us most deeply. I do not 
speak of the solid comfort which is to be found in them, 
l)ecausc that belongs to a more advanced state of Chris- 
tian life than I am now considering : that will come af- 
terwards ; and, when it does come, will form the sup- 
port, and consolation, and happiness of our lives. But 
whilst the religious principle is forming, at least during 
the first steps of that formation, we are induced to think 
about religion chiefly from a sense of its vast conse- 
{juences ; and this reason is enough to make wise men 
think about it both long and closely. Lastly, our reli- 
gious thoughts come to have a vivacity and impressive- 
ness in them which they had not hitherto ; that is to say, 
they interest us much more than they did. There is a 
wonderful difference in the light in which we see the 
same thing, in the force and strength with wliich it 
rises up before our view, in the degree with which we 
are affected by it. This difference is experienced in no 
one thing more than iii religion, not only between dif- 
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ferent persons, but by the same person at different times, 
the same person in different stages of the Christian 
progress, the same person under different measures of 
divine grace. 

Finally, would we know whether we have made, or 
are making, any advances in Christianity or not ? These 
are the marks which will tell us. Do we think more 
frequently about religion than we used to do ^ Do we 
cherish and entertain these thoughts for a longer con- 
tinuance than we did ? Do they interest us more than 
formerly ? Do they impress us more, do they strike us 
more forcibly, do they sink deeper? If we perceive 
this, then we perceive a change, upon which we may 
ground good hopes and expectations ; if we perceive it 
not, we have cause for very afflicting apprehensions, 
that the power of religion hath not yet visited us j cause 
for deep and earnest intercession with God for the much 
wanted succour of his Holy Spirit. 
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II. 

WHY MEN RESIST AND PUT ASIDE THE THOUGHTS 
OF RELIGION. 

St. John hi. 19 , 20. 

And this is the condemnation., that light is come into 
the 'world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds 'were evil. For every one that 
docth evil haleih the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved. 

Ouii Lord, two verses pi’eceding these, states the 
momentous truth, tliat “ God liad sent his Son into the 
world, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” But in the works, 
no less than in the words of God, the intention is not 
always the same with the effect, but often of a nature 
entirely contrary. Who can doubt but that the inten- 
tion of our Maker, in giving us the faculty of speech, 
was mutual utility and pleasure ? Yet the faculty of 
speech often produces the vciy reverse of these, mutual 
annoyance and offence. Our joints and limbs were 
fonned, without question, with a design of being in- 
strumental to action and motion ; yet the effect not 
seldom is, that they are the scats of pain and disease. 
It fares in like manner with the Christian dispensation. 
Its intention was to redeem soids, to save them from 
sin, from the devil, and from death ; to turn us from 
our sins j to lead us into the ways of lil'e, and to con- 
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duct us in the paths of righteousness, which is the path 
to Heaven and to God. This was its intention, but 
far different its effects : its effects, in many instances, 
arc altogether opposite ; they are not unfrequently such 
as to increase the condemnation and punishment. “ He 
that despised Moses* law died without mercy; of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he 
was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite 
unto the spirit of grace ?’* It has been noticed, that 
this is no more than what happens in the gifts of na- 
ture : tliey arc all intended for use, capable of abuse ; 
calculated for good, convertible to evil ; designed and 
suited for our benefit, turned by ourselves to our pre- 
judice, perhaps to our destruction. What is generally 
true of the endowments which we receive from the 
hands of our Creator, may be cx2)ected to be true of 
sj)iritual things, of the works and operations of grace, 
distinguished indeed from the course of nature, but 
proceeding from the same cause ; and more particu- 
larly true of those tilings which were meant and in- 
tended to be not only benehts but trials. Religion is 
a trial of character. The world we live in is a place, 
the life we live is a state, of trial and probation. 
Christianity itself is a part of this system. It is a trial 
to all, to whom it is proposed ; infinitely to their ad- 
vantage, if accepted ; at their utmost peril, if put away 
and rejected. “ Ye ])ut it from you,” says St. Paul, 
and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life.** 
Therefore we are not to wonder as though it were any 
thing strange, that the intention of the Gospel is dif- 
ferent from its effects. It is, in a certain degree, the 
case with all things which belong to us. It is more 
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particularly true, as it was more particularly to be ex- 
pected of every thing which partakes of the nature of 
a trial, which is the case with revealed religion. 

And it may be observed, that it is not perhaps either 
a harsh or unauthorised intci’pretation of some prophetic 
descriptions of Christianity, to apply them to its cha- 
racter, spirit and intention, ratlier tlian to its effects, ' 
which arc in so many other cases, as well as in this, 
contrary and opposite. “ The wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling to- 
gether, and a little child shall lead them.” This, in 
the strong eastern manner, as applicable to Christianity, 
to which it has generally indeed been understood to 
allude, paints the spirit and tendency of Christ’s reli- 
gion, which is exceedingly peaceable, rather than its 
effects, which arc often in this respect frustrated and 
overcome by the perverseness of man. 

Amongst many cau.ses which occasion the thing we 
speak of, namely, why the effect of Christianity so fre- 
quently does not come uj) to the intention, is the cause 
assigned by our Lord himself in the text : “ men love 
darkness rather than light.” Light, he states, is come 
into the world, yet mankind continue unenlightened ; 
and why, hecause men love darkness rather than light. 
This our Lord lays down as a J'acl : men love ignorance 
rathci- than inquiry ; to be without a sense of spiritual 
things, rather than to search into them ; a determined 
resistance of the thought of religion, rather than any 
indulgence, or perha]).s it ought to he called, intrusion 
of it. Of this fact, of this oh.servation, experience attests 
the truth; and irrational as such conduct may seem, 
the inducement to it, and the motive of it, is not difli- 
cult to find out. Ignorance is a gvGui Jhdterer, a great 
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soother of consciences, an opiate to the souls of men. 
While we remain in ignorance of the revealed will of 
God, we shall readily bring ourselves to think, that 
whatever it be, it must be a law of ease and indulgence 
to human infirmities; under which name of ‘‘human 
infirmities” we shall include every sensuality to which 
we are addicted, every sin which we have set our hearts 
upon, every passion we feel, and every temptation we 
wish to comply with. The heathen world counted and 
thouglit in this manner, because they were ignorant ; 
and many Christians count and think in like manner, 
because they are ignorant also. 

And is not this an inducement to remain in igno- 
rance ? The ignorance of the Christian is more volun- 
tary than that of tlie unenlightened heathen : there is 
that difference ; but the soothing effects of ignorance 
is the same in both. On tins account, when the infidel 
became a Christian, and began to look into some of tlie 
trutlis and regulations which the Gospel introduces, he 
felt and found what an awakened (Christian wdll find 
and feel now, that tlie law of God is a law of purity ; 
that without holiness no man can see God; that con- 
tinued sill is unrepented sin ; that unrepented sin is an 
exclusion from heaven ; and that this holds of all sins 
of all kinds. Now, though “ light be come into the 
world,” if it only serve to make such discoveries as 
these, no w^onder that men, indolent, besotted, cor- 
rupted men, “ love darkness rather than light.” No 
man looking for heaven can continue in any known sin. 
But is it to find this out that we are to come to the 
light ? Surely, surely, rather let me remain in darkness. 
For what must be the consequence of this knowledge ? 
It is no other, nothing less, than to break up my plan 
of happiness — my pleasures, iny enjoyments, and my 
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profits. The two first are not such, as I can pretend 
to say are reconcileable to purity and holiness ; the 
last carries me occasionallij to things which are not 
strictly just and honest ; it carries me occasionally at 
least, and perhaps regularly. Whilst I was ignorant, 
I was easy; but this new information brings with it 
great disturbance. It requires me to change. I must 
change from the bottom. 

Again : As ignorance of the laws of God encourages 
an opinion of case and latitude in those laws, which is 
not true ; so an ignorance of our own religious character 
will make us at peace with ourselves, and cause us to 
fondle an opinion, that we arc better than we seem to 
be, or, in reality, than we arc. Here, if in any thing, 
men love darkness rather than light ; error without ex- 
amination, rather than truth with it. For what shall 
we gain by examination ? Only more and more insight 
into the deep and numerous corruptions of our hearts, 
our lives and conversation. Things little thought of, 
or unthought of altogether ; circumstances unperceived, 
and slight failings without number, will start up to our 
vie\v^. In the negligent way of life in which we have 
passed our days, we found some degree of contentment ; 
at least, we were not very unhappy. We Judged of 
ourselves by what we remembered of ourselves ; and if 
any thing troubled our memory of its own accord, it 
was some black ofience, of which in some part of our 
lives we had been guilty. Recollections such as these 
can be, we must suppose, but very few with any, except 
with notorious offenders : with a very great part of those 
who hear me, it is possible there may be no such things 
to recollect. That I can allow very well, and believe 
to be true ; and the absence of such recollections keeps 
up a kind of peace in the soul ; but is it a just, well- 
grounded confidence, which the event will verify? 
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Here, then, are two grand inducements for continu- 
ing in voluntary ignorance, for loving darkness rather 
than light/" It makes us believe the law of God and 
Jesus Christ to be more lax than it is ; and it makes us 
believe our own life and character to be better than they 
are : and these two reasons amount, in many persons, 
to unconquerable inducements. But let them now call 
to mind, that no physician who saw his patient at ease 
would disturb that ease, except it were to save his life ; 
and then undoubtedly he would, if he was true to his 
trust. In tlie same manner the careless, negligent, 
sensual and thoughtless ; and not only they, but an- 
other description of character, worse, it is to be feared, 
than they ; namely, such as arc not forgetful in other 
things, but in this particular concern of religion do 
pui'posely and by design put it from them, cast it out 
of their thoughts by a positive act of their will. These 
must be called upon, again and again, to behold their 
danger, and to view their condition earnestly, and 
truly, and really. 

They are at ease in their ignorance ; but what is 
ease which ends in perdition ? It is beyond all doubt 
an case which will become the sorest of all evils, worse 
than any terror, any disturbance, which inquiry and 
reflection can produce ; and reflection is recommended 
by an assurance, that it will lead to good. You will 
allow it possible for a man to be in the wrong way, and 
not to be thinking of the way he is in ; to be entirely 
careless about it. And how is such a person ever to 
be brought into the right way, except by opening his 
eyes, coming to the light, taking up the matter and 
consideration of religion in earnest, and with serious- 
ness. It is utterly necessary that something should be 
done in order to save his soul, and this must be the 
beginning of the work. It signifies nothing to allege, 
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that this disposition to religion and to serious reflection 
is natural to man. This may be allowed to be true, 
but is nothing to the purpose ; for the question is really 
come to this, whether our souls are to perish; or this 
disinclination, whether natural or not, be got the 
better of. 

One would suppose that light was always more grate- 
ful than darkness, knowledge than ignorance : but our 
Saviour knew it to be otherwise ; he knew what was in 
man ; he knew, that though lost and bewildered, though 
not seeking their way, but going on unconcerned, and 
not knowing whither, by reason of the darkness which 
surrounded them, yet they would turn away from that 
light which alone could guide them in safety ; — that if 
they could obtain for theniselves any thing like ease, 
though it were only that false ease which results from 
inconsiderateness, insensibility, and ignorance, and that 
upon the most unlit subject of which men can remain 
insensible or ignorant ; they would prefer even that to 
the anxieties which they foresee must follow, from en- 
tering upon religious meditation and inquiiy. And to 
every argument and every plea which may be offered, 
or which may pass in our minds in favour of putting 
aside the thoughts of religion, this single string of con- 
clusions is an answer : 1. That it is by religion alone 
that a sinner can be saved. 2. That religion can have 
no effect where it has no influence. 3. That until we 
come to think, to ponder, to ruminate upon religion, it 
is impossible that we should ac<piire its instruction ; and 
still more impossible, that we shoidd feel its power, its 
authority, its rule and direction, in the regulation of 
our hearts, and in the government of our lives. 
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FEAR A RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE. 

Proverbs xiv. 16. 

A wise man feareth^ and departeth from evil. 

The beginning of religion in the heart is a subject 
of curious inquiry ; it is also more than curious, it is of 
great practical importance. But it appears that there 
is no sufficient reason for supposing that it is in all 
men alike, or rather, the same in all good, religious 
men, as it is in those who become such ; both experience 
and reason seem to speak the contrary. If we refer to 
the operations of God’s Holy Spirit, we shall not be 
able to collect any authority for limiting them to a 
particular mode, or for saying that it must either be 
sudden or slow, early or late, more or less frequent or 
powerful. It surely may be all these, and in very dif- 
ferent degrees in different times, and in different men. 
Nor yet, if we refer to the natural influence of what is 
usually called principle, have we any rule for saying, 
that religion must either necessarily, or that it does 
usually spring from the same cause. Different men are 
affected by different motives ; and what sinks deep into 
the heart of one man, makes little impression upon an- 
other ; and this depends not only upon a difference of 
disposition, which yet is very great, but upon a differ- 
ence of circumstances, which are various beyond com- 
putation. Still, if we do but really become religious. 
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from whatever origin we set out, we are authorised to 
hope that our religion will save us. 

Thus it is, that religion sometimes, not seldom in- 
deed, has a violent origin in the soul, and begins in 
terror : ‘‘A wise man feareth, and dcparteth from 
evil.” The punishment of men’s crimes overtaking 
them in this world, brings them to reflection, and re- 
flection brings them to God. And not only does the 
punishment of the law effect this change, but the pu- 
nishment of misery which men endure in consequence 
of losses either in their health, or fortune, or reputa- 
tion. These are stings which sin inflicts, and we hope 
that they are sometimes available to repentance. We 
know but too well that they do not always answer their 
purpose ; because we know, that when the frights or 
pains are over, men go back to their old courses. This 
may be a frequent, but it is a deplorable case ; for little 
can be hoped for from lessons and admonitions ad- 
dressed to a conscience upon which even the experience 
of danger, and mercy, and suffering takes no hold : 
one cannot indeed say, makes no impression, but takes 
no iirm and abiding hokh First, then, let those who 
have suffered either alarm or affliction by reason of 
their sins, and under the visitations consecpient upon 
sin, yet who, so soon as the calamity or fear is passed, 
forget it, and return to their vices with as much greedi- 
ness as ever, let them know that they are far gone, and 
deep sunk in iniquity. “ They have,” as the Apostle 
expresses it, “ yielded their members servants of sin 
unto sin ;” not merely sinners, but slaves of sin, chained 
to their vices, under the dominion, and in no slight 
sense, in the possession of the father of sin. Secondly : 
Repentance, though violent in its beginning, though 
founded in what some will call a base motive, the dread 
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»/,« I shock which the mind receives 

7 loosen and unfix that hardness of the soil into 

Which the seeds of religion would never before pene- 

irate. AW chastisement is not lost ; grief is not always 
wasted. There is a “ godly sorrow, a sorrow unto re- 
pentance.” Many may ciy out not for form, but in 
perfect sincerity of heart, ‘‘ we are grieved for our of- 
fences, and laden with the burden of our sins and 
true religion spring from the sense and weight of 
this burthen. 

Again : It is in misery and distress, thougli not the 
misery and distress brought on by our sins, but uncon- 
nected with them, that religion sometimes has its origin. 
Ease, and prosperity, and wealth, and pleasure, and 
gaiety, and diversion, are sadly unfavourable to the 
impressions of religion ; they are not inconsistent with 
these impressions ; to say that, would be to say more 
than the truth ; but they are adverse to them. How 
hardly shall a rich man enter into the kingdom of 
heaven that is, one either intent upon acquiring 
riches, or addicted to the pleasures which riches pro- 
cure, and lost in them altogether ; and it may, perhaps, 
be difficult to find a person who is not in fault by one 
or other of these means. However, what ease and 
wealth efface, the troubles of adversity write and en- 
grave deeply on the heart. Seriousness is, above all 
things, necessary to the reception of the word ; there- 
fore, whatever makes men serious, prepares them for 
becoming disciples of Christianity. Sickness, poverty, 
disappointment, the house of mourning, the loss of our 
family, the death of our friends, do tend powerfully to 
produce seriousness, to show us the folly, and unreason- 
ableness, and end of that levity and giddiness which 
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have taken up our time, from which we have drawn our 
delights. It seems impossible to be serious, and not 
to think of God and of religion. It is possible in the 
height and flow of spirits, pleasures and enjoyments ; 
it is possible also in the eagerness and huriy of busi- 
ness, not to think of those things at all. But when 
pleasures fail, when pain and misery come in their 
place, when employment fails, when we can no longer 
follow it, or when distress is come upon iis ; then we 
naturally di-aw and turn towards that which was, and 
is, and always will be a gi-and conoernment, whether 
we have been accustomed to reflect upon it or not. 
Yet even in this case, and even in any case, we may, 
if we please, avoid the subject ; we may shut our eyes 
against, or turn them aside from any object, how great 
soever, or however near : but it is an unnatural effort 
so to do. 

Thirdly : A great and loud call upon the conscience 
of the most thoughtless and hardened sinner, is any 
thing which puts him in mind of the uncertainty of 
his life, or gives him reason to expect that it will bo 
shoit. The common course of human mortality, though 
it ought to be the most affecting consideration in the 
world, does not much affect us ; it has lost its force by 
its familiarity : but particular admonitions have, with 
most men, their influence. It is something to see our 
cotupanious go down into the grave. It is more when 
they are of our own age, our own apparent strength, 
habit and constitution of body ; more still when they 
appear to have hastened their end by the same practices 
to which we have been addicted. But many, who will 
not take warning froiYi others, begin for the first time 
to be startled and alarmed by what they feel in them- 
selves — symptoms of danger and decline in their own 
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bodies. There may be fatal symptoms, and known to 
be so ; there may be dangerous symptoms, and known 

?.o •, t\vete may be symptoms anti inward sensations 

of whicli we know little : but all these are strong and 
loud calls. There are two opposite courses which men 
take upon this occasion : the one is to put from them, 
obstinately and strenuously, the thoughts of approach- 
ing death ; the other is, to prepare and make them- 
' selves ready for it. And it is in this last wBy (not, we 
may hope, unfrequently) that religion begins in the 
heart, and begins too with an operation which is finally 
successful. Above all things we must avoid the fol- 
lowing thought, that it is to no purpose to begin to be 
religious now. From religion having hitherto made 
no impression upon us, it does not follow that it ca7i 
make none. We arc altered — our case is altered : we 
have not, as in times past by, a long life before us ; 
schemes of futurity in prospect ; and death and judge- 
ment, sure indeed, but lying at the end of a long train 
of worldly hopes. Let our souls experience the benefit 
of this change ! Why should we suffer depressions of 
mind, body or estate, waste of years, lapse of life, with- 
out drawing from them religious advantages, which 
they are capable of yielding ; some amendment, some 
improvement at least in the condition of our souls? 
Repentance, be it how or when it may, will, if sincere, 
be accepted in Jesus Christ. If it Xi'oiild produce re- 
formation, supposing life and op])ortunity to be allowed, 
it may be, in the sight of God, the same as if it did. 
This is true, and therefore it is not impossible that 
even the repentance of a death-bed may be effectual. 
But it is only not impossible ; to say that it is an un- 
certain dependence, is to say too little for it. It is only 
not impossible, because it is only not impossible to give 
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to it that sincerity which is required in repentance; 
and it is absolutely impossible for the person himself 
to be assured of that sincerity, or to distinguish it from 
those fits of remorse and penitence which he and every 
sinner has a thousand times felt, and felt in vain, be- 
cause they passed away with the alarm and danger whicli 
produced them. And this is still more true, when it 
is the beginning of religion in the heart, when there 
has been no religion in that place before. Wc must 
not therefore speak of the extremity of a death-bed ; 
but of some serious case sliort of that, which is, when 
men are reminded by their bodily constitution that 
their time is drawing towards its conclusion, yet have 
enough both of strength and life left to carry, if they 
will, their good resolves into execution ; not only to 
repent, but to reform, to put their repentance, by their 
future conduct, to the proof, whether it be sincere or 
not. If it be sincere, it will be accepted ; if it be not, 
which in this case the effect upon our lives will show, 
let not the grace or mercies of God be accused, because 
no acceptance is promised to such repentance. This, 
therefore, is a case, in all rcvspects, capable of generating 
religion in the soul, and of giving proofs of it ; and 
therefore it is thought to be highly probable, that 
saving religion frequently begins in the soul from this 
cause, and under those circunivstances. 

Fourthly : Pain itself, abstractedly considered, has a 
close connexion with religious sentiment, inasmuch as 
it induces us to reflect what creatures we are, and what 
we are liable to ; particularly, what inexhaustible stores 
of punishment and misery are in the hands of our 
Creator, when he pleases to use them, that is, when 
insulted or despised mercy is turned into correction 
and exemplary justice, which is the case when the de- 
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nounced and forewarned judgement of God upon sinners 
comes to be executed. What torment can even the 
touch of his hand inflict ! Let a person under the 
agonies of pain reflect, what it must be to exist for 
ages in that condition ; and yet that his sins may bring 
him to this, and worse. The risk, the danger, the very 
chance, the very possibility of such a thing coming to 
pass, must rouse, one would suppose, every fear in his 
nature ; must put him upon considering betimes, how 
he may secure himself against it ; and when he flnds, 
which he soon will do, that his only security is repent- 
ance and change, he betakes himself in earnest to those 
resources. 

It may now be remarked very obviously, that though 
what has been stated may be allowed to be a true re- 
presentation, yet it may be deemed a base and unwor- 
thy beginning of religion in the heart ; it may be said, 
that if the principles of men arc no better than those, 
they are principles lodged in the very lowest part of 
our nature, and have nothing in them of dignity or 
virtue. Religious obedience, provided it be sincere, 
from whatever cause it proceeds, will at last, will after 
a little time, produce unbounded love and gratitude to 
our God of so great mercies ; will finally avail us, and 
work our eternal salvation. 
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IV. 

NEGLECT OF WARNIN(;S. 

Deut. XXXII. 29. 

Oh that they 'were zvise, that they understood this, that 
they xooutd consider their latter end ! 

There is one great sin, which, nevertheless, may not 
be amongst the number of those of which we are sensible, 
and of which our consciences accuse us : and that sin is 
the neglect of warnings. 

It is our duty to consider this life throughout as a 
probationary state : nor do we ever think truly, or act 
rightly, but so long as we have this consideration fully 
before our eyes. Now one character of a state, suited 
to qiialifyand prepare rational and improveable creatures 
for a better state, consists in the warnings which it is 
constantly giving them ; and the providence of God, 
by placing tis in such a state, becomes the author of 
these warnings. It is his paternal care which admo- 
nishes us by and through the events of life and death 
that pass before us. Therefore it is a sin against Pro- 
vidence to neglect them. It is hardiness and deter- 
mination in sin ; or it is blindness, which in whole or 
in part is wilful ; or it is giddiness, and levity, and con- 
temptuousness in a subject which admits not of these 
di.spositions towards it, without great offence to God. 

A serious man hardly ever passes a day, never a 
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week, without meeting with some warning to his con- 
science: witliout something to call to his mind his 
situation with respect to his future life. And these 
warnings, as perhaps was propei*, come the thicker upon 
us, the farther we advance in life. The dropping into 
the grave of our acquaintance, and friends, and re- 
lations, what can be better calculated, not to prove (for 
we do not want the point to be pi’oved), but to possess 
our hearts with a complete sense and perception of the 
extreme peril and hourly precariousness of our con- 
dition ; namely, to teach this momentous lesson, that 
when we preach to you concerning heaven and hell, we 
are not preaching concerning things at a distance, things 
remote, tilings long before they come to pass ; but con- 
cerning tilings near, soon to be decided, in a very short 
time to be fixed one way or the other ! This is a truth 
of which we are warned by the course of mortality; 
yet, with this truth confessed, witli these warnings be- 
fore us, we venture upon sin. But it will be said, that 
the events which ought to warn us are out of our mind 
at the time. But this is not so. Were it that these 
things came to pass in the wide world only at large, it 
might be that we shoidd seldom hear of them, or soon 
forget them. But the events take place where we our- 
selves are ; within our own doors ; in our own families ; 
amongst those with whom we have the most constant 
correspondence, the closest intimacy, the strictest con- 
nexion. It is impossible to say that such events can 
be out of our mind ; nor is it the fact. The fact is, 
that, knowing them, we act in defiance of them : which 
is neglecting warnings in the worst sense possible. It 
aggravates the daringness ; it aggravates the desperate- 
ness of sin : but it is so nevertheless. Supposing these 
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warnings to be sent by Providence, or that we believe, 
and have reason to believe, and ought to believe, that 
they are so sent, then the aggravation is very great. 

We have warnings of every kind. Even youtli itself 
is continually warned, that there is no reliance to be 
placed, either on strength or constitution or early age : 
that, if they count upon life as a thing to be reckoned 
secure for a considerable number of years, they calculate 
most fiilsely: and if they act upon this calculation, by 
allowing themselves in the vices which are incidental to 
their years, under a notion that it will be long before 
they shall have to answer for them, and before that 
time come they shall have abundant season for repent- 
i]ig and amending : if tliey suffer such arguments to 
enter into their minds, and act ui^on them, tlien are 
they guilty of neglecting God in his warnings. Tlicy 
not only err in point of just reasoning, but they neglect 
the warnings whicli God has expressly set before them. 
Or, if they take upon themselves to consider religion as 
a thing not made or calculated for them ; as mucli too 
serious for their years ; as made and intended for the 
old and the dying ; at least as what is unnecessary to 
l)e entered upon at present, as what may be 2)ost])oned 
to a more suitable time of life : whenever tliey think 
thus, tliey think very iiresimnituously. They are justly 
chargeable with neglecting warnings. And what is the 
event ? These postponers never enter upon religion at 
all, in earnest or effectually. That is the end and 
event of the matter. To account for this, shall we say, 
that they have so offended God by neglecting his warn- 
ings, as to have forfeited his grace ? Certainly we may 
say that this is not the method of obtaining his grace, 
and that his grace his necessary to our conversion. 
Neglecting warnings is not the way to obtain (iod’s 
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grace : and God’s grace is necessary to conversion. 
The young, I repeat again, want not warnings. Is it 
new? is it unheard of? is it not, on the contrary, the 
intelligence of every week, the experience of every 
neiglibourhood, that young men and young women are 
cut off? Man is, in every sense, a flower of the field. 
The flow’^er is liable to be cut down in its bloom and 
perfection, as well as in its withering and its decays. 
So is man : and one probable cause of this ordination 
of Providence is, that no one of any age may be so con- 
fident of‘ life as to allow himself to transgress God’s 
laws ; that all of every age may live in constant awe of 
their Maker. 

I do admit, that warnings come the thicker upon us, 
as we grow old. We have more admonitions both in 
our remembrances, and in our observations, and of 
more kimls. A man who has passed a long life has to 
remember preservations from danger, which ought to 
inspire him both with thankfulness and caution. Yet 
I fear we are very deficient in both these (pialities. 
We call our preservations escapes, not preservations ; 
and so we feel no thankfulness for them : nor do we 
turn them into religious cautions. When God pre- 
served us, he meant to warn us. When such instances, 
therefore, have no effect upon our minds, we are guilty 
before God of neglecting his warnings. Most espe- 
cially if we have occasion to add to all other reasons 
for gratitude this momentous question, What would 
have become of us, what would have been our condition, 
if we had perished in the danger by which our lives 
were threatened ? The parable of the fig-tree (Luke, 
xiii. verse 0), is a most apt Scripture for persons under 
the circumstances we liave described. When the Lord 
had vsaid, ‘‘ cut it down : why cumbereth it the ground ?” 
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he was entreated to try it one year longer ; and then, 
if it proved not fruitful, to cut it down. Christ him- 
self there makes the apjdieation twice over (verses 3d 
and 5th), except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.” If the present, or if the then, state of our 
conscience and of our souls call up this reflection, then 
are we very guilty indeed, if such preservations leave 
no religious impression upon us : or if we suffer the 
temporary impression to pass off* without producing in 
us a change for the better. 

Infirmities, whether they he of health, or of age, de- 
cay, and weakness, are warnings. And it has been 
asked, with some degree of wonder, why they make so 
little impression as they do ? One chief reason is tin’s : 
they who have waited for warnings of this kind before 
they would be converted, have generally waited until 
they are become hardened in sin. Their habits arc 
fixed. Tlieir character has taken its shape and form. 
Their disposition is thoroughly infected and invested 
with sin. When it is come to this ease, it is difficult 
for any call to be l^eard ; for any warning to operate. 
It is difficult ; but ‘Mvith (Jod all things are possible.” 
If there be the will and the sincere endeavour to reform, 
the grace of God can give the power. Although, 
therefore, they who wait for the adviinccs of age, the 
perc eption of decay, the probable approach of death, 
before they turn themselves seriously to religion, have 
waited much too long, have neglected aivd despised, and 
defied many solemn warnings in the course of theii* 
lives ; have waited indeed till it be next to impossible 
that they turn at all from their former ways : yet this 
is not a reason why they should continue in neglect of 
the warnings which now press upon them, and which at 
length they begin to perceive *, but just the contrary. 
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The effort is greater, but the necessity is greater. It 
is their last hope, and their last trial. I put the case 
of a man grown old in sin. If the warnings of old age 
bring him round to religion, happy is that man in his 
old age, above any thing he was in any other part of 
his life. But if these warnings do not affect him, there 
is nothing left in this world which will. We are not 
to set limits to God’s grace, operating according to his 
good pleasure ; but we say there is nothing in this 
li'orld; there is nothing in the course of nature, anil 
the order of human affairs, which will affect him, if the 
feelings of age do not. I put the case of a man grown 
old in sin, and, though old, continuing the practice of 
sin : that, it is said, in the full latitude of the ex- 
pression, describes a worse case than is commonly met 
with. Would to God that the case was more rare than 
it is ! But allowing it to be unusual in the utmost ex- 
tent of the terms ; in a certain considerable degree the 
description applies to many old jiersons. Many feel in 
their hearts, that the words “ grown old in sin,” belong 
to them in some sense which is very formidable. They 
feel some dross and defilement to be yet purged away ; 
some deep corruption to be yet eradicated, some virtue 
or other to be yet even learnt, yet acquired, or yet, 
however, to be brought nearer to what it ought to be, 
than it has hitherto been brought. Now, if the warn- 
ings of age taught us nothing else, they might teach us 
this ; that if these things are to be done, they must be 
done soon ; they must be set about forthwith, in good 
earnest, and with strong resolution. The woi’k is most 
momentous ; the time is short. The day is far S2)ent : 
the evening is come on : the night is at hand. 

Lastly ; I conceive that this discourse points out the 
true and only way of making old age comfortable ; and 
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that is, by nuking it the means of religious improve- 
ment. Let a man be beset by ever so many bodily 
complaints, bowed down by ever so many infirmities j 
if he find his soul grown and growing better, his seri- 
ousness increased, his obedience more regular and more 
exact, his inward principles and dispositions improved 
from what they were formerly, and .continuing to im- 
prove ; that man hath a fountain of comfort and con- 
solation springing up within him. Inlinnitics, which 
have this effect, are infinitely better than strength 
and health themselves : though these, considered inde- 
pendently of their consequences, be justly esteemed the 
greatest of all blessings, and of all gifts. The old age 
of a virtuous man admits of a different and of a most 
consoling description. 

It is this property of old age, namely, that its pro- 
per and most rational comfort consists in the conscious- 
ness of spiritual amendment. A very pious writer 
gives the following representation of this stage of human 
life, when employed and occupied as it ought to be, 
and when life has been drawn to its close by a course 
of virtue and religion : “ To the intelligent and vir- 
tuous,” says our authoi-, “ old age presents a scene of 
tranquil enjoyments, of obedient appetites, of well re- 
gulated affections, of maturity in knowledge, and of 
calm preparation for immortality. In this serene and 
dignified state, placed, as it were, on the confines of 
two worlds, the mind of a good man reviews what is 
passed with the complacency of an approving conscience, 
and looks forward with humble confidence in the mercy 
of God, and with devout aspirations towards his eternal 
and ever increasing favour.” 
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V. 

THIS LIFE A STATE OP PROBATION. 

Psalm cxix. 71. 

It is good Jbr me that I have beeii qfjHctecl^ that I 
might learn thy statutes. 

Of the various views under which human life has 
been considered, no one seems so reasonable as that 
which regards it as a state of probation ; meaning, by 
a state of probation, a state calculated for trying us, 
and calculated for improving us. A state of complete 
enjoyment and happiness it certainly is not. Hie 
hopes, the spirits, and the inexperience of young men 
and women are apt, and very willing, to see it in this 
light. To them life is full of entertaiiimeut : their 
relish is high, their expectations iinl)ounded. For a 
very few years it is possible, and I think barely ])ossi- 
ble, that they may go on without clieck or interruption ; 
but they will be cured of this delusion. Pain and sor- 
row, disease and inlirmity, accident and disappointment, 
losses and distress, will soon meet them in their ac- 
quaintance, their families, or their persons. The hard- 
hearted for their own, the tender for others’ woe, will 
always find and feel, enough at least to convince them, 
that this world was not made for a scene of perpetual 
gaiet;.^ or uninterrupted enjoyment. 

Still less can we believe that it was made for a place 
of misery: so much otherwise, that misery is in no in- 
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stance the end or object of contrivance. We are sur- 
rounded by contrivance and design. A human body 
is a cluster of contrivances. So is the body of every 
animal ; so is the structure of every plant ; so is even 
the vilest weed that grows upon the road side. Con- 
trivances, therefore, infinite in number, infinite also in 
variety, are all directed to beneficial purposes, and, in 
a vast plurality of instances, execute their purpose. In 
our own bodies only reflect how many thousand things 
must go right for us to be an hour at ease. Yet at all 
times multitudes are so ; and are so without being sen- 
sible how great a thi)ig it is. Too much, or too little 
of sensibility, or of action, in any one of the almost 
numberless organs, or of any part of the numberless 
organs, by which life is sustained, may be productive 
of extreme anguish, or of lasting infirmity. A particle, 
smaller than an atom in a sunbeam, may, in a wrong 
place, be the occasion of the loss of limbs, of senses, or 
of life. Yet under all this continual jeopardy, this 
momentary liability to danger and disorder, we are 
preserved. It is not possible, therefore, that this state, 
could be designed as a state of misery, because the 
great tendency of tlie designs wliicli we see in tlie uni- 
verse, is to counteract, to prevent, to guard against it. 
We know enough of nature to be assured, that misery 
universal, irremediable, inexhaustible misery, was in 
the Creator’s power, if he had willed it. Forasmuch 
therefore as the result is so much otherwise, we are 
certain that no such purpose dwelt in the divine mind. 

But since, amidst much happiness, and amidst con- 
trivancesjor happiness, so far as we can judge (aud of 
many we can judge), misery, and very considerable 
portions of it do exist, it becomes a natural inquiry, to 
what end this mixture of good and evil is properly 
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adapted. And I think the Scriptures place before us, 
ittot only the true (tor, if we believe the Scriptures, we 

\!5VWS\j it to he that\ but the most rational and 

satisfactory answer which can be given to the inquiry ; 
namely, that it is intended for a state of trial and pro- 
bation. For it appears to me capable of proof, both 
that no state but one, which contained in it an admix- 
ture of good and evil, would be suited to this purpose ; 
and also that our present state, as well in its general 
plan as in its particidar properties, serves this j)urpose 
with peculiar propriety. 

A state, totally incapable of misery, could not be a 
state of probation. It would not be a state in wliich 
virtue or vice could even be exercised at all ; I mean 
tliat large class of virtues and vices, which we compre- 
hend under tlie name of social qualities. Tlie existence 
of these depends upon the existence of misery, as well 
as of happiness in the world, and of different degrees 
of both : because their very nature and difference con- 
sists in promoting or preventing, in augmenting or di- 
minishing, in causing, aggravating, or relieving the 
wants, sufferings, and distresses of our fellow-creatures. 
Compassion, charity, humanity, benevolence, nor even 
justice, could have any place in the world, if there were 
not human conditions to excite them ; objects and suf- 
ferings upon which they might operate ; misery, as well 
as happiness, which might be affected by them. 

Nor would, in my opinion, the purposes of trial be 
sufficiently provided for, by a state in which happiness 
and misery regularly followed virtue and vice : 1 mean, 
in which there was no happiness but what was merited 
by virtue, no misery but what was brought on by vice. 
Such a state would be a state of retribution, not a state 
of probation. It may be our state herealler ; it may 
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be a better state, but it is not a state of probation ; it 
is not the state through which it is fitting we should 
pass before we enter into the other. For when we 
speak of a state of probation, we speak of a state in 
which the character may both be put to the proof, and 
also its good qualities be confirmed and strengthened, 
if not formed and produced, by having occasions pre- 
sented in which they may be called forth and required. 
Now, beside that the social qualities which have been 
mentioned would be very limited in their exercise, if 
there was no evil in the world but what was plainly a 
punishment (for though we might pity, and even that 
would be greatly checked, we could not actually suc- 
cour or relieve, without disturbing the execution, or 
arresting, as it were, the hand of justice) ; beside this 
difficulty, there is another class of most important 
duties which would be in a great measure excluded. 
They arc the severest, the subliincst, perhaps the most 
meritorious, of which we are capable : I mean patience 
and composure under distress, pain, and affliction ; a 
steadfast keeping vq) of our confidence in God, and our 
dependence upon his final goodness, even at the time 
that every thing present is discouraging and adverse ; 
and, what is no less difficidt to retain, a cordial desire 
for the happiness and comfort of others, even then, 
when we are deprived of our own. I say, that the pos- 
session of this temper is almost the perfection of our 
nature. But it is then only possessed, when it is put 
to the trial : tried at all it could not have been in a life 
made up only of pleasure and gratification. Few things 
arc easier than to perceive, to feel, to acknowledge, to 
extol the goodness of God, the bounty of Providence, 
the beauties of nature, when all things go well ; when 
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our health, our spirits, our circumstances, conspire to 
fill our hearts with gladness, and our tongues with 
praise. This is easy : this is delightful. None but 
they who are sunk in sensuality, sottishness, and stu- 
pefaction, or whose understandings are dissipated by 
frivolous pursuits ; none but the most giddy and in- 
sensible can be destitute of these sentiments. But this 
is not the trial, or the proof. It is in the chambers of 
sickness ; under the stroke of affliction ; amidst the 
pinchings of want, the groans of pain, the pressui’es of 
infirmity ; in grief, in misfortune ; through gloom and 
horror, that it will be seen whether we hold fast our 
hope, our confidence, our trust in God ; whether this 
hope and confidence be able to produce in us resigna- 
tion, acquiescence, and submission. And as those dis- 
positions, which perhaps form the comparative perfec- 
tion of our moral nature, coidd not have been exercised 
in a world of unmixed gratification, so neither would 
they have found their proper office or object in a state 
of strict and evident retribution ; that is, in which we 
had no sufferings to submit to, but what were evidently 
and manifestly the punishment of our sins. A mere 
submission to punishment, evidently and plainly such, 
would not have constituted, at least would very im- 
perfectly have constituted, the disposition which we 
speak of, the true resignation of a Christian. 

It seems, therefore, to be ai-gued with gi’cat proba- 
bility, from the general economy of things around us, 
that our present state was meant for a state of proba- 
tion : because positively it contains that admixture of 
good and evil which ought to be found in such a state 
to make it answer its purpose, the production, exercise, 
and improvement of virtue : and because negatively it 
could not be intended either for a state of absolute hap- 
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piness, or a state of absolute misery, neither of which 
it is. 

We may now also obseiwe in what manner many of 
the evils of life are adjusted to this particular end, and 
how also they arc contrived to soften and alleviate them- 
selves and one another. It will be enough at present, 
if I can point out how far this is the case in the two in- 
stances, which, of all others, the most nearly and se- 
I’iously affect us, death and disease. The events of life 
and death are so disposed, as to beget, in all reflecting 
minds, a constant watchfulness. “ What I say unto 
you, I say unto all. Watch Hold yourselves in a 
constant state of preparation : “Be ready, for ye know 
not when your Lord cometh.” Had there been as- 
signed to our lives a certain age or period, to which 
all, or almost all, were sure of arriving ; in the younger 
part, that is to say, in nine-tenths of the whole of man- 
kind, there would have been such an absolute security 
as would have produced, it is much to be feared, the 
utmost neglect of duty, of religion, of God, of them- 
selves ; whilst the remaining part would have been too 
much overcome with the certainty of their fate, would 
have too much resembled the condition of those who 
have before their eyes a fixed and a2)pointed day of exe- 
cution. The same consequence would have ensued if 
death had followed any known rule whatever. It 
would have produced security in one part of the spe- 
cies, and desjiair in another. The first would have 
been in the highest degree dangerous to the character ; 
the second insujjportable to the spirits. The same ob- 
servation we are entitled to repeat conceiming the two 
cases of sudden death, and of death brought on by long 
disease. If sudden deaths never occurred, those who 
found themselves free from disease would be in perfect 
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safety : they would regard themselves as out of the 
reach of danger. With all apprehensions, they would 
lose all seriousness and all restraint : and those persons 
who the most wanted to be checked, and to be awakened 
to a sense of the consequences of virtue and vice, the 
strong, the healthy, and the active, would be without 
the greatest of all checks, that which arises from the 
constant liability of being called to judgement. If there 
were no sudden deaths, the most awful warning which 
mortals can receive would be lost ; that consideration 
which carries the mind the most forcibly to religion, 
which convinces us that it is indeed our proper concern, 
namely, the precariousness of our present condition, 
would be done away. On the other hand, if sudden 
deaths were too frec^uent, human life might become 
too perilous : there would not be stability and de- 
pendence either upon our own lives, or the lives of 
those with whom we arc connected, sufficient to carry 
on the regular offices of human society. In this re- 
sjject, therefore, we see much wisdom. Supposing 
death to be appointed as the mode (and some mode 
there must be) of passing from one state of existence 
to another, the manner in which it is made to happen 
conduces to the purposes of warning and admonition, 
without overthrowing the conduct of human affairs. 

Of sickness, the moral and religious use will be 
acknowledged, and, in fact, is acknowledged, by all 
who have expei’ienced it ; and they who have not ex- 
pci'ienced it, own it to be a fit state for the meditations, 
the offices, of religion. The fault, I fear, is, that we 
refer ourselves too much to that state. We think of 
these things too little in health, because we shall neces- 
sarily have to think of them when we come to die. This 
is a great fault : but then it confesses, what is un- 
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(loul)te(lly true, that the sick bed and the death bed 
shall inevitably force these reflections upon us. In that 
it is right, though it be wrong in waiting till the season 
of actual virtue and actual reformation be past, and 
when, consequently, the sick bed and the death bed can 
bring nothing but uncertainty, horror, and despair. 
But my present subject leads me to consider sickness, 
not so much as a preparation for death, as the trial of 
our virtue ; of vii'tues the most severe, the most 
arduous, perhaps the best pleasing to Almighty God ; 
namely, trust and confidence in him, under circum- 
stances of discouragement and jierplexity. 'Bo lift up 
the feeble hands, and the languid eye : to draw and 
turn with holy hope to our Creator, when every com- 
fort forsakes us, and every help fails ; to feel and find 
in him, in his mercies, his promises, in the works of 
his providence, and still more in his word, and in the 
revelation of his designs by Jesus Christ, such rest and 
consolation to the sold, as to stifle our complaints, and 
pacify our murmurs ; to beget in our hearts tranquillity 
and confidence, in the place of terror and consternation, 
and tins, with simplicity and sincerity, without having, 
or wishing to have, one human witness to observe or 
know it, is such a test and trial of faith and hope, of 
patience and devotion, as cannot fail of being in a very 
high d(!gree well-pleasing to the Author of our nature, 
the guardian, the inspector, and the rewarder of our 
virtues. It is true in this instance, as it is true in all, 
that whatever tries our virtue, strengthens and improves 
it. Virtue comes out of the fire purer and brighter 
than it went into it. Many virtues are not only 
proved, but produced by trials : they have propei'ly no 
existence without them. “ We glory,” saith St. Paul, 
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“ in tribulation also, knowing that tribulation workcth 
patience, and patience experience, and experience hope.” 

But of sickness we may likewise remark, how won- 
derfully it reconciles us to the thoughts, the expectation, 
and the approach of death ; and how this becomes, in 
the hand of Providence, an example of one evil being 
made to correct another. Without question, the dif- 
ference is wide between the sensations of a person who 
is condemned to die by violence, and of one who is 
brought gradually to his end by the progress of dis- 
ease ; and this difference sickness produces. To the 
Christian, whose mind is not harrowed up by the me- 
mory of unrepented guilt, the calm and gentle aj)proach 
of his dissolution has nothing in it terrible. In that 
sacred custody, in which they that sleep in Christ will 
be preserved, he sees a rest from pain and weariness, 
from trouble and distress. Gradually withdrawn from 
the cares and interests of the world ; more and more 
weaned from the pleasures of the body, and feeling the 
weight and pressure of its infirmities, he may be brought 
almost to desire, with St. Paul, to be no longer absent 
from Christ ; knowing, as he did, and as he assures us, 
that “ if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
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vr. 

OUR DEAREST INTERESTS TO BE PARTED WITH 
RATHER THAN ENDANGER OUR DUTY. 

Matthew v. 29 . 

IJ thy right eye ojfend thee, pluck it out, and cast it 
from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of' 
thy members should per’tsh, and not that thy 'whole 
body should be cast into hell. 

I SHAi-L first set about to explain these words, which 
may seem a little difficult to xuiderstarid ; then consider 
the advice they contain ; and lastly, the reason that is 
given for it. 

Now the word “ offend,” in this expression, “ If thy 
I’ight eye offend thee,” signifies corrupt, seduce, tempt 
to sin. If thy right eye tempt thee to sin, pluck it 
out ; otherwise what has the eye to do with being cast 
into hell, or hew should the 2^1ncking it out save the 
whole body from being cast into hell ? I sujijjose like- 
wise, that the right eye in this verse, and the right 
hand in the verse following, is said of any thing we set 
onr hearts ujjon, or take delight in. The right eye 
and the right hand are mentioned as being most dear 
to us, most precious for their use and strength, and so 
properly represent to us some of our pleasures, habits, 
or gains, which become almost as dear to us, and as 
difficult to j)art with. The body being cast into hell, 
signifies our being condemned at the day of judgement 
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to the punishment of hell ; so that oiu’ Saviour’s ad- 
monition is this, that whatever in any manner draws 
us into vice, however unwilling we be to part with it, 
must nevertheless be given up and quitted, rather than 
suffer it to endanger our salvation. A rule perfectly 
reasonable in itself, as any man can see and own upon 
the bare mention of it : a rule it is of great consequence 
to be observed, and yet in fact and in practice very 
little, if at all, regai'ded ; for where shall you find a 
man sacrificing an advantage or pleasure, any profit or 
amusement he is engaged in, to his virtue ? Men have 
a different way of satisfying themselves. Provided a 
pleasure, situation, or profession be not in itself, strictly 
speaking, criminal, whatever crimes it may lead to, or 
tempt thein to, they venture upon it j they see no 
reason for avoiding it, and when they are engaged in 
it, they find the comfort in vice so strong, that there is 
no power in them to withstand it ; they soon begin to 
hope that God, who knoweth whereof we are made, 
will make allowance for their frailties and infirmities, 
and will not require more purity and exactness than 
such a man in such a situation is capable of. 

Now our Lord’s rule would have taught them an- 
other doctrine, and a different train of arguing. It 
does not suppose that what we are required to give up 
is of itself sinful ; but provided it draw or lead us into 
temptation or into sin, the text tells us, that is reason 
enough for avoiding or resigning it, nay, insists in 
effect upon our parting with it ; for without so doing, 
we shall not find the strength or violence of the 
temptation it brings, an excuse for the vice it tempts 
us into. The right eye and the right hand are of their 
own nature to be retained, are what God has given us, 
and must be supposed to mean, what is in its own na- 
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ture allowable and innocent ; yet when this right hand 
aifd eye offend, that is, seduce, corrupt, tempt us to sin, 
they are nevertheless to be cut off and plucked out, 
otherwise the whole body will be cast into hell. It will 
not serve us to plead that we were led away by that 
which w,as most dear and natural to us, and, in other 
respects, most beneficial and advantageous. We were 
bound, our Saviour tells us, to part with it, whatever it 
cost us. So that on all occasions, before we urge or 
expect to avail ourselves of this plea, , of this sti*ength 
of temptation, it behoves us to weigh well, whether 
there be no way of avoiding it, if we cannot resist it ; 
if there be any such way, we are thus to avoid it, cost 
it what it will, be it ever so inconvenient or mortifying 
so to do. This is what our Saviour in the text com- 
mands us. 

This much may sex’vc to explain our Saviour’s direc- 
tion. As to the application of it, every one must apply 
it for himself, to his own particular case ; and there are 
few that have not, one way or other, a case to apply it 
to. By way of making what has been said moi’e plain, 
let one or two examples be taken to show the force and 
use of the precept before us. 

Suppose now in our calling, or business, or profes- 
sion, there be some underhand, unlawful gains or prac- 
tices, about which we cannot satisfy ourselves, but which 
we have ever been accustomed to, and which, moreover, 
are so common in our way of life and occupation, that 
we cannot carry it on to any tolerable advantage with- 
out them, what is to be done ? If we will believe oui 
Saviour, and go by /lis ride, the advantage we gain by 
these practices, be it ever so considerable, and the 
calling too, if it be not worth the following without 
these advantages, must be given up. Here is a right 
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eye to be plucked out, and a right hand to he cut oft', 
and it matters not wliat we lose, or how loath we are 
to lose it. The way of life may not be unlawful in 
itself, nor reckoned so ; yet if it have certain tempta- 
tions to dishonesty, and if we, from habit, education, 
or any other reason, cannot withstand them, nothing 
remains but to get free from them, and betake our- 
selves to a course of life, if not so beneficial, more in- 
nocent and safe. 

Or, secondly, it may happen that the situation we 
are placed in exposes us too much to the vices of 
drunkenness or debauchery ; that is, affords tempta- 
tions and opportunities, more than, with our propensi- 
ties to those vices, we can withstand, or actually do 
withstand. The same rule obtains in this case as in the 
last ; that is, we must not attempt to set up these 
temptations, or the violence of them, as an excuse for 
our compliance, so long as we had it in our power to 
get out of the way of such temptations. It is to be 
feared that many, instead of avoiding or abandoning 
a situation for the reasons mentioned, on the contrary 
seek and court such on this very account, in order to 
find the gratification which their vices and follies pre- 
sent to them : so opposite is the practice of mankind 
and their duty. 

Another thing, which it is oftentimes necessary to 
give up on this ground, and what is given up with 
more pain and unwillingness than almost any thing, is 
company, and sometimes friendships. We do not choose 
our companions or friends always for their virtues ; nor, 
to say the truth, are men always agreeable in proportion 
to their virtues : so that it shall happen, that a very 
licentious unprincipled person may have found such 
means to delight and entertain us, to insinuate himself 
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into our affections, that we may perceive very great 
pleasure in his society. Now admitting it possible, that 
a man may preserve his own virtue uncorrupted by a 
course of intimacy with a profligate companion, it is 
but barely possible. This is what we remember St. 
Paul says, “ Evil communications corruj)t good man- 
ners. Be not deceived.” Let friends, or gay asso- 
ciates, cry aloud ; Eat and drink while we have life, 
for to-morrow we die : make use then of tlie time ; for 
after we are dead, there is no more room for enjoy- 
ment — we become as we liad never been born. Yet, 
says the Apostle, “ Be not deceived.” So here, what- 
ever resolutions we may make, there are many un- 
guarded seasons in a course of intimacy, when your 
friend will of course endeavour to bring you into some 
way of thinking and acting with himself; and you will 
find your horror and fear of vice decline and wear off 
by d('grees, when it is made familiar to you in the ex- 
ample and conversation of your friend. Now if this be 
the case, and we shall find it so in fact, however we 
may reason about it, there seems to be nothing left for 
a man who pays a proper attention to his virtue, and to 
our rule in the text, but to renounce and break oft* all 
such acquaintance absolutely. This is hard and diffi- 
cult, we say ; but be it recollected, that Christ knew 
it to l)e so ; for he takes his examples fi om things the 
most painful and severe, '^riiis instance, it is true, re- 
quires more than ordinary resolution, for we may have 
the censure of the world, as well as our own inclination 
to struggle with. But I can only say that they both 
are to be set at nought, when our duty and the salva- 
tion of our souls are at stake. 

But we proceed to consider the reason qur Saviour 
gives for this command. ‘‘It is })rofitablc for thee 
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that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell.” 

Every sound plan of religion, and consequently the 
plan of the Gospel, is only putting men in the best way 
of promoting their own happiness, and providing for 
their own interest. It is on our own account, for our 
own sakes, after all, that we are bound to perform the 
laws of our religion, because ourselves only will be the 
sufferers by the violation of them. For the present, 
possibly, we may have to undergo some mortification, or 
pain, or self-denial ; and yet it is our real pleasure and 
ha2)piness, iq)on the whole, that is aimed at by the pro- 
hibition. As we are obliged and willing to take a very 
bitter medicine, or suffer a very 2)ainful oj)eration, not 
for the sake of tormenting ourselves for the jiresent, but 
ill order to amend our health for the future ; so is the 
case with every thing we suffer, or every thing we give 
uj) on the score of religion : that is, it is with a view 
of being bettered and benefited by it at the conclusion. 
If we give up father, mother, and brother, and sister ; 
or, as this expression further denotes, riches, and honour, 
and pleasures, and diversions, or any thing else we take 
delight in, it is to receive tenfold reward, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. The severest trials we 
are jnit iqion, if we are to cut off our right hand or 
jiluck out our right eye, (such is the instance before 
us,) it is that our whole body may not be cast into hell ; 
it is to escape those [mnishments which will be, beyond 
all comparison, more grievous to be borne, than any 
thing we ever experienced. Certainly we are not, and 
jiossibly we coicld not have been made acquainted with 
the particular kind or state of happiness we are to enjoy, 
or the punishment we are to undergo, in the next world ; 
but we may be sure it is in God’s power to make them 
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both such as will far exceed any thing we can get or 
lose in this world, any pleasure that sin can give us, any 
paint that virtue costs us. This much is intimated, or 
rather plainly declared, by the words of the text, that 
what we shall suffer hereafter for our sins is as much 
beyond any thing we can suffer liere by giving them 
up, as the destruction of the whole body is beyond the 
loss of a single limb. And then, surely, our Saviour 
had a right to charge us to suffer the one rather than 
suffer the other. 

It is to be lamented that men cannot be brought to 
understand, that they are to act in the -business of their 
religion only upon tlie same princiides and grounds that 
they act upon in their own common concerns and trans- 
actions. A situation or pursuit, however pleasant or 
delightful at present, if we foresaw that it would lead 
to nothing but ruin and disgrace, we should quit most 
certainly in common prudence. In like manner, if we 
had made any advantages for the present, though ap- 
parently considerable ^ and if we observed that they 
were very uncertain advantages which the next day or 
even hour might take away, I suppose that we should 
prefer a smaller, but more regular return, which might 
be trusted to always. Now it is but this, and no more 
than this, that we are required to do by Christ’s com- 
mand. Sin, be it ever so pleasurable or ever so pro- 
fitable, must not be long •, its pleasures and its profits 
must end with our lives, generally much sooner : but 
who shall count, who shall say what or when will be 
the end of the misery it brings us to ? If we gain the 
whole world and lose our own souls, you may remem- 
ber who it is that hath said it profiteth nothing. Few, 
or rather, be 't said, none, ever went through more for 
their religion than St. Paul ; yet he could say, and he 
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had evei-y reason to know, “ that his sufferings were 
not worthy to be coinjiared with the glory that shall be 
revealed all the struggles, all the self-denial, all the 
pains we go through to preserve our virtue, will meet 
with, we may be assured, a proportionable reward, a far 
more exceeding weight of gloiy. 

Upon the whole, then — to sum up the docti’inc of 
the discourse, — if there be notbing in our business, con- 
dition, or manner of life, which tempts us to practise 
deceit, injustice, or any thing which we cannot reconcile 
to our consciences ; if it docs not breed in us pride, 
covetousness, desire of worldly wealth, and the contempt 
of every thing beside ; if there be nothing in our way 
of life, comjiany, or })leasurcs, which leads to drunken- 
ness, revelling, or excess of any kind, we may think 
ourselves very hap])y, and have cause to be thankful. 
If there be any such occasions or temptations more 
than we can withstand, or in fact do withstand, it is 
the command of our Saviour — and the express command 
which none can alter — that we fly from them though it 
oblige us to suffer as much as the loss of a right hand 
or eye ; though we give up an advantage ever so great, 
or part with a jileasure w^e are ever so fond of. 
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THE TERRORS OP THE LORD. 

Matt. xvi. 26. 

What is a man pn^fited, if he shall gain the tvhule 
'world, and lose his oxen soul? or what shall a man 
give in exchange Jar his soul ? 

These words ask a question, the most liome to every 
man’s concern of any that can 2)ossibly enter iiito his 
thoughts. What our Saviour meant to assert, tliougli 
proposed to his hearers in the form of a qiiestion (which 
indeed was only a sti'onger and more affecting way of 
asserting it), is, tliat a man’s soul, by which term is 
here meant his state after death, is so infinitely more 
important to him, so beyond and above any thing he can 
get, or any thing he can lose, any thing he can enjoy, 
or any thing he can suffer, on this side the grave, that 
nothing which the world offers can make up for the 
loss of it, or be a compensation when that is at stake. 
You say that this is very evident ; I reply, that evident 
as it is, it is not thought of, it is not considered, it is 
not believed. The subject, therefore, is very proper 
to be set forth in those strong and plain tenns which 
such a subject requires, for the purpose of obtaining for 
it some degree of that .attention which each man’s own 
deep interest in the event demands of him to give it. 

There are two momentous ideas which arc included 
in the expression, the loss of a man’s soul ; and these 
are the positive pain and sufferings which he will incur 
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after his death j and the happiness and reward which 
he will forfeit. Upon both of these points we must go 
for information to the Scriptures. Nowhere else can 
we receive any. Now, as to the first point, which is, in 
other words, the punishment (}f'hell, I do admit, that it 
is very difficult to handle this dreadful subject properly. 
And one cause, amongst others, of the difficulty is, 
that it is not for one poor sinner to denounce such ap- 
palling terrors, such tremendous consequences against 
another. Damnation is a word which lies not in the 
mouth of man, who is a worm, towards any of his 
fellow-creatures whatsoever : yet it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the threatenings of Almighty God be known 
and published. Therefore we begin by observing, that 
the accounts which the Scriptures contain of the pu- 
nishment of hell are, for the most part, delivered in 
figurative or metaphorical terms, that is to say, in tenns 
which represent things of which we have no notion, 
by a comparison with things of which we have a notion. 
Therefore take notice what those figures and meta- 
phors are. They are of the most dreadful kind which 
words can express ; and, be they understood how they 
may, ever so figuratively, it is plain that they convey, 
and were intended to convey, ideas of horrible torment. 
They are such as these, “ being cast into hell, where 
the worm dieth not, and where the fire is not quenched.” 
It is “ burning the chaff with unquenchable fire.” It 
is “ going into fire everlasting, which is prepared for 
the devil and his angels.” These are heart-appalling 
expressions ; and were undoubtedly intended by the 
person who used them (who was no other than our 
Lord Jesus Christ himself) to describe terrible en- 
durings; positive, actual pains of the most horrible 
kinds. I have said, that the punishment of hell is thus 
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represented to us in figurative speech. I now say, that, 
from the nature of things, it could hardly have been 
represented to us in any other. It is of the very nature 
of pain, that it cannot be known without being felt» 
It is impossible to give to any one an exact conception 
of it without his actually tasting it. Experience alone 
teaches its acuteness and intensity. For which reason, 
when it was necessary that the punishment of hell should 
be set forth in Scripture for our warning, and set 
forth to tei'rify us from our sins, it could only be done, 
as it has been done, by comparing it with sufferings, 
of which we can form a conception, and making use of 
terms drawn from these sufferings. When words less 
figurative, and more direct, but at the same time more 
general, are adopted, they are not less strong, otherwise 
than as they are more general. “ Indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil.” These arc vSaint Paul’s words. It is 
a short sentence, but enough to make the stoutest 
heart tremble ; for, though it unfold no particulars, it 
clearly designates positive tonnent. The day of judge- 
ment itself, so far as it respects the wicked, is expressly 
called “ a day of wrath.” The Lord Jesus, as to them, 
shall be revealed in ffaining fire. How terrible a fate 
it must be to find ourselves at that day the objects of 
God’s wrath, the objects upon whom his threats and 
judgements against sin are now to be executed, the re- 
velation of his righteous judgement and of his unerring 
truth to be displayed, may be conceived in some sort, 
by considering what stores of inexhaustible misery are 
always in his power. With our present constitutions, 
if we do but touch the smallest part of our bodies, if a 
nerve in many places goes wrong, what torture we en- 
dure ! Let any man, who has felt, or rather whilst he 
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is feeling, the agony of some bodily torment, only re- 
flect, what a condition that must be, which had to 
suffer this continually^ which night and day was to un- 
dergo the same, without prospect of cessation or relief : 
and then ask, for what he would knowingly bring himself 
into this situation ; what pleasure, what gain would be 
an inducement ? Let him reflect also, how bitter, how 
grinding an aggravation of his sufferings, as well as of 
his guilt, it must be, that he has wilfully and fore- 
warned brought all this upon himself. May it not be 
necessary, tliat God should manifest his truth by exe- 
cuting his threats ? may it not be necessary, that he 
should at least testify his justice by placing a wide dif- 
ference between tlie good and the bad ? between virtue, 
which he loves, and vice, which he abhors ? which dif- 
ference must consist in the different state of happiness 
and of misery in which the good and bad are finally 
placed. And may we not be made deserved sacrifices 
to this dispensation ? 

Now if any one feel his heart struck with the terrors 
of the Lord, with the consideration of this dreadful 
subject, and with tlic declarations of Scripture relating 
thereto, which will all have their accomplishment ; let 
him be entreated, let him be admonished, to hold the 
idea, tremendous as it is, fully in liis view, till it has 
wrought its effect, that is, till it has prevailed with him 
to part with his sins ; and then we assure him, that to 
alarm, fright, and horror, will succeed peace, and hope, 
and comfort, and joy in the Holy Ghost. There is 
another way of treating the matter, and that is, to 
shake off* the idea if we can 5 to drown it in intem- 
perance ; to overpower it with worldly business ; to fly 
from it in all directions, but mostly in that which carries 
us to hurrying, tumultuous diversions, to criminal in- 
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(lulgences, or into gross sensuality. Now of this course 
of proceeding it is certain, that, if it lay the mind in 
any degree at ease in this life, it is at the expense of the 
inevitable destruction of our souls in the next ; which 
is enough to say against it : but in truth it answers 
even its present ])urpose very imperfectly. It is a way 
of getting rid of the matter, with which even we our- 
selves are not satisfied. We arc sensible that it is a 
false, treacherous, hollow way of acting towards our 
own souls. We have no trust in what we are doing. 
It leaves no peace, no hope, no comfort, no joy. 

But to return to the direct subject of onr discourse. 
The Scriptures uniformly i’e2)resent the wicked as not 
only suffering jwsitive misery, but also as having lost, 
by their wickedness, the hap|)iness of heaven, and sis 
being sensible of tlieir loss. They arc rejieatedly de- 
scribed as cast out, or as shut out, into outer darkness ; 
whilst the good are entei’ing into the joy of their Lord. 
This imports a know ledge of their own exclusion. In 
the jiarable of the rich man and Lazarus, the rich man 
being in torments, is made to see I.azarus at rest. This 
teaches us, that the wicked will so far be informed of 
tlie state of the good, as to jjerceive and bewail, with 
unutterable anguish and regret, their own sad fate in 
being refused and rejected, wben, had they acted dif- 
ferently, they would have been admitted to it. This 
is, strictly speaking, losing a man’s soul : it is losing 
that hajjpiuess which his smd might have attained, and 
for which it w as made. And here comes the bitter ad- 
dition of their calamity, that, being lost, it cannot be 
recovered. The heaven we hear of in Scrijrture, and 
the hell we hear of in Scripture, are a heaven and a 
hell depending upon our behaviour in this life. So 
they are all along spoken of. “ Indignation, wrath. 
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tribulation, and anguish upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil meaning evidently the evil done by him in 
this life ; no other evil was in the apostle’s thoughts. 
Or again, more expressly, “ we must all appear before 
the judgement seat of Christ, that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in the body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad.” “ The things 
done in the body,” are the things taken into the 
account. 

Now, by the side of this immense consequence of 
saving or of losing our immortal souls, place any dif- 
ference that the things of this life can make to us ; 
place riches and poverty, grandeur and humility, suc- 
cess or misfortune ; place, more CvSpecially, the difference 
between possessing and sacrificing an unlawful grati- 
fication ; between compassing and renouncing an unjust 
purpose ; making or giving up an unfair gain ; in a 
word, between the pleasures and temptations of vice, 
and the self-denials of virtue ; and what do they amount 
to ? The objects themselves are nothing, when put in 
competition with heaven and hell. Were it true, which 
it is not, that real, solid, inward happiness was propor- 
tioned either to outward circumstances, or the indul- 
gences of our appetites and passions ; that the good 
things, as they are called, and pleasures of life were as 
satisfactory to the possessor, as they arc, for the most 
part, deceitful and disappointing ; still their duration 
is nothing. The oldest men, when they cast back their 
eyes on their past life, see it in a very narrow compass. 
It appears no more than a small interval cut out of 
eternal duration, both before and after it ; when com- 
pared with that duration, as nothing. But we must 
add to this two other questions. Can life be counted 
upon to last to what is called old age? No man, who 
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observes the deatlis that take place iu his neighbour- 
hood, or amongst his accjuaintance, will so coinj)utec 
Or, secondly, do the pleasures of sin last as long as 
our lives? We may answer, never: with the single 
dreadful exception of the sinner being cut olf in his 
prime. Whoever looks for permanent happiness from 
the pleasures of sin will find himself miserably mis- 
taken. They are sliort even compared willi our short 
lives; subject to casualties and disasters without num- 
ber ; transitory, not oily as the things of tliis world 
are transitory, but iu a much greater degree. It will 
be said, liowcver, that tlioiigh this observation may be 
true of the jileasures of sin, yet an advantage gained 
by sin, that is, by unrighteous, uneonseienlious means, 
may, nevertheless, remain an advantage as long as we 
live. This may sometimes be the case ; and such ad- 
vantage may be so long en joyed, if that can bo enjoyed 
whicli has a fearful expectation and looking for ofjudge- 
incnt annexed to it. But what is the term of that 
enjoyment compared with the scHpiel ? It is a moment, 
the twinkling of an eye, compared with a day ; an hour 
compared with a year ; a single day with a long life. 
It is less than these : lor all these comparisons are short 
of the truth. Well, therefore, doth our Saviour ask, 

Wliat doth a man prolit if he gain the whole world 
and lose liis own soul ?” That world, when gained, he 
I'ould not keep : nor, if he could, would it make liiin 
happy. 

15ut our Saviour delivered his poweilul admonition, 
not so inucli lor his disciides to reason upon, as to carry 
into practice ; that is, that his words might strike into 
their souls upon those occasions (which arc but too 
many), when the business, the bustle, or the allure- 
ments ol’ the world are in danger of shutting out futurity 
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from their thoughts. These are tlie times for calling 
to mind our Saviour’s question. Whenever, therefore, 
we are driving on in the career of worldly prosperity ; 
meeting with success after success ; fortunate, rich, and 
flourishing; when every thing appears to thrive and 
smile around us ; but conscience, in the mean time, 
little heeded and attended to ; the justice, the integrity, 
the uprightness of our ways, and of our dealings, seldom 
weighed and scrutinized by us ; religion very much, or 
entirely perhaps, out of the question with us ; soothed 
and buoyed up with that self-applause, which success 
naturally begets ; in this no very uncommon state of 
soul, it will be well if we hear our Saviour’s voice 
asking us, what docs all this prosperity signify ? if it 
do not lead to heaven what is it ^vorth ? when the 
scene is shifted, if nothing but death and dai-kness re- 
main behind ? much more if God Almighty be all this 
while offended by our forgetfulness both of his mercies 
and his laws, our neglect of his service, our indevotion, 
our thoughtlessness, our disobedience, our love of the 
world to the exclusion of all consideration of Him ; if 
we be assured, and if, in reality, it be the case, that this 
displeasure sliall infallibly overtake us at our death ; — 
what, in truth, under all this appearance of advantage, 
arc we getting or gaining ? The world may amuse us 
with names and tenns of felicitation, with their praises 
or their envy ; but wherein are we the better in the 
amount and result of substantial happiness ? We have 
got our aim, and what is the end of it ? Death is pre- 
paring to level us with the poorest of mankind ; and 
after that, a fearfid looking for and expectation of 
judgement ; no wx*ll-founded hopes of hajjpiness beyond 
the grave ; and wx* drawing sensilfly nearer to that 
gi’ave every year. 'I'lns is the sum of the account. Or, 
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wliich is aiiotlier case no less apposite to our present 
argument, is it some sensual pleasure that tempts us, 
some wicked enjoyment that has taken such liold of our 
passions, that we are ready to rnsli upon it, wliatcver 
be the consequence ? If we gain our object, if we 
possess our wishes, we are happy : but wliat if we lose 
our own souls ? What if we find ourselves condemned 
men, for hardily venturing upon crimes, which will, 
and which we were forewarned that they would, render 
us the objects of God’s linal indignation and displeasure? 
Will any gratifications which sin afibrds l)e a recom- 
pense or a consolation ? Are they so even for the dis- 
eases, shame, and ruin, which they often bring upon 
men in this world ? Ask those who are so ruined or so 
diseased. How much less, then, for the gnawings of 
that wonn which dieth not ; the burnings of that fire 
which wall not be quenched ! In hopeless torment wall 
it assuage our sutferings, or mitigate the bitterness ol‘ 
our self-accusation, to know that we have brought our- 
selves into this state ibr some transient pleasure, which 
is gone, lost, and perished for ever? Oh that we had 
thouglit of these things before, as we think of them 
now' ! that we had not been infidels, as touching our 
Lord’s declaration ! that we had believed in him ; and 
that, believing that he had a perlect knowledge oi' the 
future fate of mankind, and of the truth of what he 
tandn- we had listened in time to his admonition ! 

Universally the true occasion lor reiueinberiiig aiul 
applying the ])assage of Scripture before us is, when we 
arc tlelibcrating eoucerning the conduct we are to 
pursue, in the contests which arise between temptation 
and duty, between the Hesh and the world, or between 
both united aitd our own souls. Be the temptation 
what it will, either in kind oi strength, ibis is th<' 
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thought to be ever set against it, that if wc give 
way, we give way in exchange for our own souls ; that 
the perdition of the soul is set forth in Scripture in 
terms most tremendous, but not more tremendous than 
true ; that the sinner, the man involved in unrepented, 
unforsaken sins, can never know how soon he may be 
reduced to this state. 
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VIIL 

THE LOVE OF GOD. 

1 John iv. 19. 

IFe love him, hecaiise he jirst loved us. 

Religion may, and it can hardly, I think, be ques- 
tioned but that it sometimes does, spring from terror, 
from grief, from pain, from punislimcnt, from the ap- 
proach of death : and, provided it be sincere, that is, 
such as either actually produces, or as would produce, 
a change of life, it is genuine religion, notwithstanding 
the bitterness, the violence, or, if it must be so called, 
the baseness and unworthiness, of the motive from 
which it proceeds. We are not to narrow the promises 
of Cod : and acceptance is promised to sincere peni- 
tence, without specifying the cause from which it ori- 
ginates, or confining it to one origin more than another. 
There are, however, higher, and worthier, and better 
motives, from which religion may begin in the heart ; 
and on this account especially are they to be deemed 
better motives, that the religion which issues from them 
has a greater probability of being sincere. I repeat 
again, that sincere religion, from any motive, will hi? 
effectual ; but there is a great deal of difference in the 
probability of its being sincere, according to the dif- 
ferent cause in the mind from which it sets out. 

The purest motive of human action is the love of 
God. There may be motive;- stronger and more ge- 
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iifial, but none so pure. The religion, the virtue, which 
owes its birth in the soul to this motive, is always 
genuine religion, always true virtue. Indeed, speaking 
ofreligion, I should call the love of God not so much 
the ground-work of religion, as religion itself. So 
far as religion is disposition, it is religion itself. But 
though of religion it be more than the ground-work, 
yet, being a disposition of mind, like other dispositions, 
it is tlie ground-work of action. Well might our 
blessed Saviour preach up, as he did, tlie love of God. 
It is the source of every thing which is g;ood in man. 
1 do )iot mean that it is the only source, or that good- 
ness can proceed from no other, but that of all prin- 
ciples of conduct it is tlie safest, tlie best, the truest, 
the highest. Perhaps it is peculiar to the Jewish and 
CJiristian dispensations (and, if it be, it is a peculiar 
excellency in them) to have formally and solemnly laid 
down this jirinciple, as a ground of human action. 1 
shall not deny, tliat elevated notions were entertained 
of the Deity by some wise and excellent Heathens : 
but even these did not, that I can find, so inculcate the 
love of that Deity, or so propose and state it to their 
followers, as to make it a governing, actuating principle 
of life amongst them. This did Moses, or rather God 
by the mouth of Moses, expressly, formally, solemnly. 
This did Christ, adopting, repeating, ratifying, what 
the law had already declared ; and not only ratifying, 
but singling it out from the body of ])rccepts which 
composed the old institution, and giving it a pre-emi- 
nence to every other. 

Now this love, so important to our religious charac- 
ter, and, by its effect upon that, to our salvation, which 
is llie end of religion ; this love, 1 say, is to be en- 
gendeied in the soul, not so much by hearing the 
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words of otlicrs, or by instruction iVoin others, as by a 
secret and habitual contemplation of God Almigbty’s 
bounty, and by a constant referring of our enjoyments 
and our hopes to his goodness. This is in a great de- 
gree a matter of habit ; and, like all good habits, j)ar- 
ticularly mental habits, is what every person must form 
in himself and for himself by endeavour and perse- 
verance. In this gi’cat article, as well as in others 
which are less, every man must be the author to him- 
self of his train of thinking, be it good or bad. I shall 
only observe, that when this habit, or, as some would 
call it, this turn and course of tliought, is once happily 
generated, occasions will continually arise to minister 
to its exercise and augmentation. A night’s rest, or a 
comfortable meal, will immediately direct onr gratitude 
to God. The use of our limbs, the possession of our 
senses, every degree of health, every hour of ease, 
every sort of satisfaction, which we enjoy, will carry 
our thoughts to the same object. But if our enjoy- 
ments raise our affections, still more will onr hopes do 
the same ; and, most of all beyond comparison, those 
hopes which religion inspires. Think of man, and 
think of heaven ; think what he is, and what it is in 
his power hereafter to become ; think of this again 
and again ; and it is impossible, but that the prospect 
of being so rewarded for our |K)or labours, so resting 
from our ])ast troubles, so forgiven for our sins repented 
of, must fill our hearts with the deepest thankfulness : 
and thankfulness is love. Towards the author of an 
obligation whieh is infinite, thankfulness is the only 
species of love that can exist. 

But, moreover, the love of God is specifically repre- 
sented in Scripture as one of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. The love of God shed abroad in the heart is 
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described as one of the works of the Spirit upon the 
souls of Christians. Now whatever is represented in 
Scripture to be the gift of the. Spirit, is to be sought 
for by earnest and peculiar prayer. That is the 
practical \isc to be made of, and the practical conse- 
quence to be drawn from such representations ; the 
very pui’pose pi’obably for which they wei*c delivei’cd ; 
the mere point of doctrine being seldom that in which 
Scripture declarations rest. Let ns not fail thei'efore ; 
let us not cease to entreat the Father of mercies, that 
the love of him may be shed abroad in our heai’ts con- 
tinually. It is one of the things in which we are sure 
that our prayers are right in their object ; in which 
also we may humbly hope, that, unless obstructed by 
ourselves, they will not be in vain. 

Nor let it be said that this aid is superfluous, foras- 
much as nature herself has provided sufficient means 
for exciting this sentiment. This is true with respect 
to those who arc in the full, or in any thing near the 
full, enjoyment of the gifts of nature. With them I 
do allow that nothing but a criminal stu2)efaction can 
hinder the love of God from being felt. But this is 
not the case with all ; nor with any at all times. Afflic- 
tions, sickness, poverty, the maladies and misfortunes 
of life, will interrupt and damp this sensation, so far as 
it depends upon our actual experience of God’s bounty. 
I do not say that the evils of life ought to have this 
effect : taken in connexion with a future state, they 
certainly ought not ; because, when viewed in that re- 
lation, afflictions and calamities become trials, warnings, 
chastisements, and when sanctified by their fruits, 
when made the means of weaning us from the world, 
bringing us nearer to God, and of purging away that 
dross and dclilement which our souls have contracted. 
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are in truth amongst the first of favours and of bless- 
ings. Nevertheless, as an apostle himself confesses, 
they are for a season grievous ; they are disheartening ; 
and they are too apt to produce an unfavourable effect 
upon our gratitude. Wherefore it is upon these occa- 
sions most especially, that the aid of God’s Spirit may 
be required to maintain in our souls the love of God. 

Let those, therefore, who are conscious to themselves 
that they have not the love of God within them as they 
ought to have it, endeavour to acquii’e and to increase 
this holy principle by seriousness of mind, by habitual 
meditation, by devout reading, devout conversation, 
devout society. These ai’c all aids and helps towards 
inducing upon the mind this most desirable, nay, rather 
let me call it, this blessed fi’ame and temper, and of 
fixing us in it : and forasmuch as it is declared in Scrip- 
ture to be shed abroad in the heart by the Spirit of 
God, let us labour in our pi'aycrs for this best gift. 

The next consideration upon the subject is, the fruit 
and effect of this disposition upon our lives. If it be 
asked how does the love of God operate in the pro- 
duction of virtuous conduct •, I shall answer, that it 
operates exactly in the same manner as affection to- 
wards a parent or gratitude towards a human benefactor 
operates, by stirring up a strong rebuke in the mind 
upon the thought of offending him. This lays a con- 
stant check upon our conduct. And this sensation is 
the necessai 7 accompaniment of love ; it cannot, 1 
think, be separated from it. But it is not the whole of 
its influence. Love and gi’atitude towards a benefactor 
not only fill us with i-emorse and with internal shame, 
whenever, by our wilAd misbehaviour, we have given 
cause to that benefactor to be displeased with us ; but 
also prompt us with a desire upon all occasions of doing 
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what wc believe he wills to be done, which, with re- 
spect to God, is ill other words a desire to serve him. 
Now this is not only a restraint from vice, but an in- 
citement to action. Instructed, as in Christian coun- 
tries mankind generally are, in the main articles of 
human duty, this motive will seldom mislead them. 

In one important respect the love of God excels all 
moral principles whatever ; and that is, in its compre- 
hensiveness. It reaches every action. It includes 
every duty. You cannot mention another moral prin- 
ciple which has this property in the same perfection. 
For instance, I can hardly name a better moral prin- 
ciple than humanity. It is a principle which every one 
commends, and justly : yet in this very article of com- 
prehensiveness it is deheient, when compared with the 
love of God. It will prompt us undoubtedly to do 
kind, and generous, and compassionate things tow'ards 
our friends, our acfpiaintance, our neighbours, and to- 
wards the poor. In our relation to, and in our inter- 
course with, mankind, especially with those who are 
dependent upon us, or over whom we have powei-, it will 
keep us from hardness, and rigour, and cruelty. In all 
this it is excellent. But it will not regulate us, as we 
require to be regulated, in another great branch of 
C’hristian duty, self-government and self-restraint. We 
may be exceedingly immoral and licentious in sinful 
imbdgences without violating our principle of hu- 
manity ; at least, without specifically violating it, and 
without being sensible of violating it. And this is by 
no means fin uncommon case or character, namely, hu- 
manity of temper subsisting along with the most cri- 
minal licentiousness, and under a total want of pci’sonal 
self-government. The reason is, that the principle of 
conduct, though excellent as far as it goes, fails in com- 
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prelicnsivcncss. Not so with the love of God. He, 
wlio is influenced by that, feels its influence in all jjarts 
of duty, upon every occasion of action, throughout the 
whole course of conduct. 

The thing with most of us to be examined into and 
ascci’tained is, whether it indeed guide us at all ; whe- 
ther it be within us an efficient motive. I am far from 
taking upon me to say that it is essential to this principle 
to exclude all other principles of conduct, especially 
the dread of God’s wrath and of its tremendous con- 
sequences ; or that a person, who is deterred from evil 
actions by the dread of God’s wi’ath, is obliged to con- 
clude, that because he so much dreads God, he cannot 
love him. I will not venture to say any such thing. 
The Scripture, it is true, speaking of the love of God, 
hath said, that “ perfect love casteth out fear but 
it hath not said that in the soul of man this love is 
ever perfect : what the Scripture hath thus declared of 
perfect love is no more than what is just. The love of 
God, were it perfect, that is to say, were it such as his 
nature, liis relation, his bounty to us deserves ; were 
it adc(|uate either to its object or to our obligation ; 
were it carried up as high as in a perfectly rational and 
virtuous soul it might be carried, would, I believe, ab- 
sorb every othei* motive and every other principle of 
action whatever, even the fear of God amongst the rest, 
'riiis principle, by its nature, might gain a complete 
possession of the heart and will, so that a person acting 
under its influence would take nothing else into the 
account, would reflect upon no other consequence or 
consideration whatever. Possibly, nay probably, this 
is the condition of some higher orders of s])irits, and 
may become ours by future im])rovement, and in a 
more exalted state of existence : but it cannot, I am 
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afraid, be said to be our condition now. The love of 
God subsists in the heart of good men as a powerful 
principle of action : but it subsists there in conjunction 
with other principles, especially with the fear of him. 
All goodness is in a certain degree comparative ; and 
I think, that he may be called a good man in whom 
this principle dwells and operates at all. Wherefore 
to obtain ; when obtained, to cidtivate, to cherish, to 
strengthen, to improve it, ought to form the most 
anxious concern of our spiritual life. He that loveth 
God keepeth his commandments ; but still the love of 
God is something more than keepin" the command- 
ments. For which reason we must acquire, what many, 
it is to be feared, have even yet to begin, a habit of 
contemplating God in the bounties and blessings of his 
creation. I think that religion can hardly subsist in 
the soul without this habit in some degree. But the 
greater part of us, such is the natural dulncss of our 
souls, requires something moi’e exciting and stimulating 
than the sensations which large and general views of 
nature or of providence produce ; something more par- 
ticular to ourselves, and which more nearly touches our 
se])aratc happiness. Now of examples of this kind, 
namely, of direct and special mercies towards himself, 
no one, who calls to mind the passages and providences 
of his life, can be destitute. There is one topic of gra- 
titude falling under this head, which almost every man, 
who is tolerably faithful and exact in his self-recol- 
lections, will find in events upon which he has to look 
back ; and it is this : how often have we been spared, 
when we might have been overtaken and cut off' in the 
midst of sin ! Of all the attributes of God, forbearance, 
perhaps, is that which wc have most to acknowledge. 
We cannot want occasions to bring the rementbrance 
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of it to our tlioughts. Have there not been, occasions, 
in which, ensnared in vice, we might have been de- 
tected and exposed ; have been crushed by punishment 
or shame j have been irrecoverably ruined? — occasions in 
which we might have been suddenly stricken with 
death, in a state of soul the most unfit for it that was 
possible ? That we were none of these, that we have 
been preserved from these dangers, that our sin was not 
our destruction, that instant judgement did not over- 
take us, is to be attributed to the long suffering of God. 
Supposing, what is undoubtedly true, that the secrets 
of our conduct were known to him at the time, it can 
be attributed to no other cause. Now this is a topic 
which can never fail to supply subjects of thankfulness, 
and of a species of thankfulness which must bear with 
direct force upon the regulation of our conduct. We 
were not destroyed when we might have been destroyed* 
and when we merited destruction •, we have been pre- 
served for further tiial. This is, or ought to be, a 
touching reflection. How deeply, therefore, does it 
behove us not to trifle with the patience of God, 
not to abuse this eidarged space, this respited, pro- 
tracted season of repentance, by jjlunging afresh into 
the same crimes, or other, or greater crimes? It 
shows that we are not to be wrought upon by mercy ; 
that our gratitude is not moved ; that things are wrong 
within us ; that there is a deplorable void and chasm 
in our religious principles, the love of God not being 
present in our hearts. 

But to return to that with which we set out ; reli- 
gion may spring from various principles, begin in 
various motives. It is not for us to narrow the pro- 
mises of God which belong to sincere religion, from 
whatever cause i( originates. But of these principles, 
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the purest, the surest, is tlic love of God, forasmuch as 
the religion which proceeds from it is sincere, constant, 
and universal. It will not, like fits of terror and 
alarm (which yet we do not despise) produce a tem- 
porary religion. The love of God is an abiding prin- 
ciple. It will not, like some other (and these also 
good and laudable principles of action, as far as they 
go), produce a partial religion. It is co-extensive with 
all our obligations. Practical Christianity may be com- 
prised in three words ; devotion, self-government, and 
benevolence. The love of God in the heart is a foun- 
tain, from which these three streams of virtue will not 
fail to issue. The love of God also is a guard against 
error in conduct, because it is a guard against those 
evil influences which mislead the understanding in 
moral questions. In some measure, it supplies the 
place of every rule. He who has it truly within him, 
has little to learn. Look steadfastly to the will of God, 
which he who loves God necessarily docs j practise what 
you believe to be well pleasing to him ; leave ofl' what 
you believe to be displeasing to him ; cherish, conlinn, 
strengthen, the principle itself which sustains this course 
of external conduct, and you will not want many lessons; 
you need not listen to any other monitor. 
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IX. 

SERIOUSNESS IN RELIGION INDISPENSABLE 
ABOVE ALL OTHER DISPOSITIONS. 

I Peter iv. 7- 

— lie ye, therefore, sober, and rvalch unto prayer. 


The first requisite in religion is seriousness. No im- 
pression can be made without it. An orderly life, so 
far as others are able to obseiwe ns, is now and then 
produced by prudential motives, or by dint of habit ; 
but without seriousness, there can be no religious prin- 
ciple at the bottom, no course of conduct flowing from 
religious motives ; in a word, there can be no religion. 
This cannot exist w'ithout seriousness upon the subject. 
Perhaps a teacher of religion has more difficulty iii pro- 
ducing seriousness amongst his hearers, than in any 
other part of his office. Until he succeed in this, he' 
loses his labour : and when once, from any cause what- 
evei’, a spirit of levity has taken hold of a mind, it is 
next to impossible to plant serious considerations in 
that mind. It is seldom to be done, except by some 
great shock or alarm, sufficient to make a radical change 
in the disposition*, and which is God’s own way of 
bringing about the business. 

One might have expected that events so awful and 
tremendous, as death and judgement ; that a question 
so deeply intei-esting, as whether we shall go to heaven 
or to hell, could in no possible case, and in no consti- 
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tution of mind whatever, fail of exciting the most seri- 
ous apprehension and concern. But tliis is not so. In 
a thoughtless, a careless, a sensual woi*ld, many ax'C 
always found who can resist, and who do resist, the 
force and importance of all these reflections ; that is to 
say, they suffer nothing of the kind to enter into their 
thoughts. There are grown men and women, nay, 
even middle aged persons, who have not thought seri- 
ously about religion an hour, nor a quarter of an hour, 
in the whole course of their lives. This great object 
of human solicitude affects not them in any manner 
whatever. 

It cannot be without its use to inquire into the 
causes of a levity of temper, which so effectually ob- 
structs the admission of every religious influence, and 
which I should almost call unnatural. 

Now there is a numerous class of mankind, who arc 
wrought upon by nothing but what applies immediately 
to their senses ; by what they see, or by what they feel ; 
by pleasures or pains, or by the near jxrospect of plea- 
sures and pains which they actually experience or ac- 
tually observe. But it is the characteristic of religion 
to hold out to our consideration consequences which we 
do not perceive at the time. That is its very office and 
province. Therefore if men will rcsti’ict and confine 
all their regards and all their cares to things which they 
perceive with their outward senses ; if they will yield 
up their understandings to their senses, both in what 
these senses are fitted to apprehend, and in what they 
are not fitted to apprehend, it is utterly imjxossible for 
religion to settle in their hearts, or for them to entertain 
any serious concern about the matter. But surely this 
conduct is comjxletely irrational, and can lead to nothing 
but ruin. It proceeds upon the supposition, that there 
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is nothing^ above us, about us, or future, by which we 
can be affected, but the things which we see with our 
eyes or feel by our touch. All which is untrue. “ The 
invisible things of God from the creation of the world 
arc clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal Power and Godhead which 
means, that the ordei’, contrivance, and design, dis- 
played in the ci'eation, prove with certainty, that there 
is more in nature than what we really see •, and that 
amongst the invisible things of the universe, there is a 
Being, the author and origin of all this contrivance and 
design ; and, by consequence, a being of stupendous 
power, and of wisdom and knowledge incomparably 
exalted above any wisdom or knowledge which we see 
in man ; and that he stands in the same relation to us 
as the maker does to the thing made. The things 
which are seen are not made of the things which do 
appear. This is plain : and this argument is inde- 
pendent of Scripture and revelation. What further 
moral or religious consequences properly follow from it, 
is another question ; but the proposition itself shows, 
that they who cannot, and they who will not, raise their 
minds above the mere information of their senses, are 
in a state of gross error as to the real truth of things, 
and are also in a state to which the faculties of man 
ought not to be degraded. A person of this sort may, 
with respect to religion, remain a child all his life. A 
child naturally has no concern but about the things 
which directly meet its senses j and the person we 
describe is in the same condition. 

Again ; there is a race giddy, thoughtless men and 
women, of young men and young women more espe- 
cially, who look no further than the next day, the next 
week, the next month j seldom or ever so far as the 
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next year. Present pleasure is every thing with them. 
The sports of the day, the amusements of the evening, 
entertainments and diversions, occupy all their concern ; 
and so long as these can be supplied in succession, so 
long as they can go from one diversion to another, 
their minds remain in a state of perfect indifference to 
every thing except their pleasures. Now what chance 
has religion with such dispositions as these? Yet 
these dispositions, begun in early life, and favoured by 
circumstances, that is, by affluence and health, cleave to 
a man’s character much beyond the period of life in 
which they might seem to be excusable. Excusable 
did I say ? I ought rather to have said that they are 
contrai*y to reason and duty, in every condition and at 
every period of life. Even in youth, they are built 
upon falsehood and folly. Young persons, as well as 
old, find that things do actually come to pass. Evils 
and mischiefs, which they regarded as distant, as out of 
their view, as beyond the line and reach of their jn-epara- 
tions or their concern, come, they find, to be actually 
felt. They find that nothing is done by slighting 
them beforehand ; for, however neglected or despised, 
perhaps ridiculed and derided, they come not only to 
be things present, but the very things, and the only 
things, about which their anxiety is employed ; become 
serious things indeed, as being the things which now 
make them wretched and miserable. Thei*cfore a man 
must learn to be affected by events which appear to lie 
at some distance, before he will be seriously affected by 
religion. 

Again ; the general course of education is much 
against religious seriousness, even without those who 
conduct education foreseeing or intending any such 
effect. Many of us are brought up with this world set 
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before us, and nothing else. Whatever promotes this 
world’s prosperity is praised ; whatever hurts and ob- 
structs and prejudices this world’s prosperity is blamed : 
and thei’e all praise and censure end. We sec mankind 
about us in motion and action, but all these motions 
and actions directed to worldly objects. We hear their 
conversation, but it is all the same way. And this is 
what we see and hear from the first. The views which 
arc continually placed before our eyes regard this life 
alone and its interests. Can it then be wondered at 
that an eai'ly worldly-mindcdness is bred in our hearts, 
so strong as to shut out heavenly-mindedness entirely? 
In the contest which is always carrying on between 
this world and the next, it is no difficult thing to see 
what advantage this world has. One of the greatest of 
these advantages is, that it pre-occupics the mind ; it 
gets the first hold and the first possession. Childhood 
and youth, left to themselves, are necessarily guided by 
sense : and sense is all on the side of this world. 
Meditation bnngs us to look towards a future life ; but 
then meditation comes afterwards : it only comes when 
the mind is already filled and engaged and occupied, 
nay often crowded and surcharged with worldly ideas. 
It is not only, therefore, fair and right, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary, to give to religion all the advantage we 
can give it by dint of education ; for all that can be 
done is too little to set religion upon an equality with its 
rival, and such a rival as the world. A creature which 
is to pass a small portion of its existence in one state, 
and that state to be preparatory to another, ought, no 
doubt, to have its attention constantly fixed upon its 
ulterior and permanent destination. And this would 
be so, if the question between them come fairly before 
the mind. We should listen to the Scriptures j we 
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should embrace religion ; we should enter into every 
thing which had relation to the subject, with a concern 
and impression, even far more than the pursuits of this 
world, eager and ardent as they are, excite. But the 
question between religion and the world does not come 
fairly before us. What surrounds us is this world ; 
what addresses our senses and our passions is this 
world ; what is at hand, what is in contact with us, 
what acts upon us, what we act upon, is this world. 
Reason, faith, and hope, are the only principles to 
which religion applies, or possibly can apply: and it is 
reason, faith, and hope, striving with sense, striving 
with temptation, striving for things absent against 
things which are present. That religion, therefoi'c, 
may not be quite excluded and overborne ; may not 
quite sink under these powerful causes ; every support 
ought to be given to it, which can be given by education, 
by instruction, and, above all, by the example of those, 
to whom young persons look up, acting with a view to 
a future life themselves. 

Again 5 it is the nature of worldly business of all 
kinds, especially of much hurry or over-employment, or 
over-anxiety in business, to shut out and keep out reli- 
gion from the mind. The question is, whether the 
state of mind which this cause produces, ought to be 
called a want of seriousness in religion. It becomes 
coldness and indifference towards religion ; but is it 
properly a want of seriousness upon the subject ? I 
tliink it is; and in this way. We are never serious 
upon any matter which we regard as trifling. This is 
impossible. And we are led to regard a thing as 
trifling, which engages no portion of our habitual 
thoughts, in comparison with what other things do. 

We measure the importance of things, not by what. 
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or according to what they are in truth, but by and ac- 
cording to the space and room which they occupy in 
our minds. Now our business, our trade, our schemes, 
our pursuits, our gains, our losses, our fortunes, pos- 
sessing so much of our minds, whether we regard the 
hours we expend in meditating upon them, or the ear- 
nestness with which we think about them ; and religion 
possessing so little share of our thought either in time 
or earnestness ; the consequence is, that worldly in- 
terest comes to be the serious thing with us, religion 
comparatively the trifle. Men of business are naturally 
serious ; but all their seriousness is absorbed by their 
business. In religion they are no more serious than 
the most giddy characters ai'e ; than those characters 
are, which beti'ay a levity in all things. 

But further-, the world, even in its innocent pur- 
suits and pleasures, has a tendency unfavourable to 
the religious sentiment. But were tliese all it had 
to contend with, the strong application which religion 
makes to the thoughts whenever we think of it at all, the 
strong interest which it presents to us, might enable it 
to overcome and prevail in the contest. But there is 
anotlicr adversary to oppose, much more formidable ; 
and that is sensuality ; an addiction to sensual plea- 
sures. it is the flesh which lusteth against the S2>irit ; 
that is the war which is waged within us. So it is, no 
matter what may be the cause, that sensual indvdgeuces, 
over and above their proper criminality, as sins, as 
offences against God’s commands, have a specific effect 
upon the heart of man in destroying the religious 
j)rincij)le within him ; or still more surely in preventing 
the formation of that principle. It either induces an 
open profaneness of conversation and behaviour, which 
scorns and contemns religion ; a kind of profligacy, 
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which rejects and sets at nought the whole thing ; or it 
brings upon the heart an averseness to the subject, a 
fixed dislike and reluctance to enter upon its concerns 
in any way whatever. That a resolved sinner should 
set himself against a religion which tolerates no sin, is 
not to be wondered at. He is against religion, because 
religion is against the course of life upon which he has 
entered, and which he does not feel himself willing to 
give up. But this is not the whole, nor is it the bot- 
tom of the matter. The effect we allude to is not so 
reasoning or argumentative as this. It is a specific 
effect upon the mind. The heart is rendered imsus- 
cejjtible of religious impressions, incapable of a serious 
regard to religion. And this effect belongs to sins of 
sensuality more than to other sins. It is a consequence 
which almost universally follows from them. 

Again ; the want of due seriousness in religion is 
almost sure to be the consequence of the absence or dis- 
use of religious ordinances and exercises. I use two 
terms ; absence and disuse. Some have never attended 
upon any religious ordinance, or practised any religious 
exercises, since the time they were born ; some a very 
few times in their lives. With these it is the absence 
of religious ordinances and exercises. There are others 
(and many we fear of this description), who, whilst 
under the guidance of their parents, have frequented 
religious ordinances, and been trained up to religious 
exercises, but who, when they came into more public 
life, and to be their own masters, and to mix in the 
pleasures of the world, or engage themselves in its 
business and pui’suits, have forsaken these duties in 
whole or in a great degree. With these it is the disuse 
of religious ordinances and exercises. But I must also 
explain what I mean by religions ordinances and e.ver- 
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cises. By religious ordinances I mean the being in- 
structed in our catechism in our youth ; attending upon 
public worship at church ; the keeping holy the Lord’s 
day regularly and most paiticulai’ly, together with a few 
other days in the year, by which some very principal 
events and passages of the Christian history are com- 
memorated ; and at its pi'oper season the more solemn 
office of receiving the Lord’s supper. These are so 
many I’ites and oi'dinances of Christianity ; concerning 
all which it may he said, that with the greatest part of 
mankind, especially of that class of mankind which must, 
or docs, give much of its time and care to worldly con- 
cerns, they are little less than absolutely necessary ; if 
we judge it to be necessary to maintain and in)hold any 
sentiment, any impression, any seriousness about re- 
ligion in the mind at all. They are necessary to pre- 
serve in the thoughts a place for the sulycct j they are 
necessary that the train of our thoughts may not even 
be closed up .against it. Were all days of the week 
alike, and employed alike ; was there no dilferenee or 
distinction between Sunday and work-day ; was there 
not a church in the nation ; were we never from one 
year’s end to another called together to piirticipate in 
public worship j were there no set forms of public wor- 
ship j no particular persons appointed to minister and 
officiate, hidced no assemblies for public worship at all j 
no joint prayers ; no preaching ; still religion, in itself, 
in its reality and importance, in its end and event, 
would be the same thing as what it is ; we should still 
have to account for our conduct ; there would still be 
heaven and hell, salvation and perdition ; there would 
still be the laws of God, both natural and revealed ; ail 
the obligation which the authority of a Creator can im- 
pose upon a creature } all the gratitude which is due 
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from a rational being to the Author and Giver of every 
blessing which he enjoys ; lastly, there would still be 
the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. All 
these things would, with or without religious ordi- 
nances, he equally real, and existing, and valid ; but 
men would not think equally about them. Many would 
entirely and totally neglect them. Some there would 
always be of a more devout, or serious, or contemplative 
disposition, who would retain a lively sense of these 
things under all circumstances and all disadvantages, 
who would never lose their veneration for them, never 
forget them. But from others, from the careless, the 
busy, the followers of pleasure, the pursuers of wealth 
or advancement, these things would slip away from the 
thoughts entirely. 

Together with religious ordinances we mentioned 
religious ea'ercises. By the term religious exercises, 
I in particular mean private prayer, whether it be at set 
times, as in the morning and evening of each day ; or 
whether it be called forth by occasions, as when we are 
to form some momentous decision, or enter upon some 
great undertaking ; or when we are under some press- 
ing difficulty or deep distress, some excruciating bodily 
pain or heavy affliction ; or, on the other hand, and no 
less proijcrly, when we have lately been receiving some 
signal benefit, experiencing some signal mercy ; such as 
preservation from danger, relief from difficulty or distress, 
abatement of pain, recoveiy from sickness : for by prayer, 
let it be observed, we mean devotion in general ; and 
thanksgiving is devotion as much as prayer itself. I 
mean jjrivate prayer, as here described ; and I also mean, 
what is perhaps the most natural form of private prayer, 
short ejaculatory extemporaneous addresses to God, as 
often as either the reflections which rise up in our minds, 
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let them come from what quarter they may, or the objects 
and incidents w'hich seize our attention, prompt us to 
utter them ; which, in a religiously disposed mind, will 
be the case, I may say, every hour, and which ejaculation 
may be offered up to God in any posture, in any place, 
or in any situation. Amongst religious exercises, I also 
reckon family prayer, which unites many of the uses 
both of public worship and private prayer. ’^I'lie read- 
ing of religious books is likewise to be accounted a reli- 
gious exercise. Religious meditation still more so j and 
more so for this reason, that it implies and includes that 
most important duty, self-examination ; for I hold it to 
be next to impossible for a man to meditate upon reli- 
gion, without meditating at the same time upon his own 
present condition with respect to the tremendous alter- 
native which is to take place upon him after his death. 

These are what we understand by religious exer- 
cises ; and they are all so far of the same nature with 
religious ordinances, that they are aids and helps of 
religion Itself; and I think that religious seriousness 
cannot be maintained in the soul without them. 

But again ; a cause which has a strong tendency to 
destroy religious seriousness, and which almost infallibly 
prevents its formation and growth in young minds, is 
Icvitif in conversation upon i-eligious subjects, or upon 
subjects connected with religion. Whether we regard 
the practice with respect to those who use it, or to 
those who hear it, it is highly to be blamed, and is 
productive of great mischief. In those who use it, it 
amounts almost to a proof that they arc destitute of re- 
ligious seriousness. The principle Itself is destroyed 
in them, or was never formed in them. Upon those 
who hear, its effect is this. If they have concern about 
religion, and the disposition towards religion which 
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they ought to have, and which we signify by this word 
seriousness, they will be inwardly shocked and offended 
by the levity with which they hear it treated. They 
will, as it were, resent such treatment of a subject, 
which by them has always been thought upon with awe, 
and dread, and veneration. But the pain with which 
they were at first affected goes off by hearing frequently 
the same sort of language ; and then they will be almost 
sure, if they examine the state of their minds as to re- 
ligion, to feel a change in themselves for the worse. 
This is the diuiger to which those arc exposed, who 
had before imbibed serious impi-cssions. Those who 
had not, w'ill be 2)revented, by such sort of conversation, 
from ever imbibing them at all j so that its influence 
is in all cases pernicious. 

The turn which this levity usually takes, is in jests 
and raillery u2)on the opinions, or the peculiarities, or 
the [)ersons of men of particular sects, or who bear par- 
ticular names ; especially if they happen to be more 
serious than ourselves. And of late this loose, and I 
can hardly helii calling it j)rofane humour, has been 
directed chiefly against the followers of Methodism. 
But against whomsoever it hapj^ens to be pointed, it 
has all the bad effects both upon the speaker and 
the hearer which we have noticed ; and as in other 
instances, so in this, it is very much raisiilaced. In 
the first jilace, were the doctrines and sentiments of 
those who bear this name ever so foolish and extra- 
vagant (I do not say that they are either) this pro- 
position I shall always maintain to be true, viz. that 
the wildest opinion that ever was entertained in matters 
of religion, is more rational than unconcern about these 
matters. U2)on this subject nothing is so absurd as 
indifference ; no folly so contenqffible as thoughtless- 
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ness and levity. In the next place, do Methodists de- 
serve this treatment? Be their particular doctrines 
what they may, the professors of these doctrines appear 
to be in earnest about them ; and a man who is in 
earnest in religion cannot be a bad man, still less a fit 
subject for derision. I am no Methodist myself. In 
their leading doctrines I differ from them. But I con- 
tend, that sincere men are not, for these, or indeed, 
any doctrines, to be made laughing-stocks to others. 
I do not bring in the case of Methodists in this part of 
my discourse, for the piu'pose of vindicating their tenets, 
but for the purpose of observing (and I wish that the 
observation may weigh with all my readers) that the 
custom of treating their characters and persons, their 
preaching or their preachers, their meetings or worship, 
with scorn, has the pernicious consequence of destroy- 
ing our own seriousness, together with the seriousness 
of those who hear or join in such sort of conversation ; 
especially if they be young persons : and I am per- 
suaded tliat much mischief is actually done in this very 
way. 

A phrase much used iqion these occasions, and fre- 
(j;ucnt in the mouth of those who speak of such as in 
religious matters are more serious than themselves, is, 
“ that tiiey arc righteous over-much.” These, it is 
true, are scripture words ; and it is that circumstance 
which has given currency to the expression : but in the 
way and sense in which they are used, I am convinced 
that they are exceedingly misapplied. The text occurs 
once in the Bible, and only once. It is in the book of 
Ecclesiastes, 7th chap, and 1 (ith verse. It is not very 
easy to determine what is meant by it in the ])lace 
in which it is found. It is a very obscure passage. It 
seems to me most probable, that it relates to an ex- 
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ternaJ affectation of righteousness, not prompted by in- 
ternal principle ; or rather to the assuming the chai’aeter 
of righteousness, merely to vaunt or show our supe- 
riority over others ; to conceitedness in religion : in 
like manner as the caution delivered in the same verse, 
“ be not ovenvise,” respects the ostentation of wisdom, 
and not the attainment itself. So long as we mean 
by righteousness, a sincere and anxious desire to seek 
out the will of God, and to perform it, it is impossible 
to be “ righteous over-much.” There is no such thing 
in the nature of righteousness ; nor was it, nor could it 
be, the intention of any passage in the Bible, to say 
that there is, or to authorize us in casting over-righteous- 
ness as a reproach or a censure upon any one. 

In like manner it has been objected, that so much 
regard, or as the objectors would call it, over- 7 -e^'ar<l 
for religion, is inconsistent with the interest and welfare 
of our families, and with success and prosperity in our 
worldly affairs. 1 believe that there is very little gi-ound 
for this objection in fact, and even as the world goes : 
in reason and 2)rinci2jlc there is none. A good Clu istian 
divides his time between the duties of religion, the calls 
of business, and those quiet relaxations which may be 
innocently allowed to his circumstances and condition, 
and which will be chiefly in his family or amongst a 
few friends. In this 2Jlan of life there is no confusion 
or interference of its parts j and unless a man be given 
to sloth and laziness, which are what religion condemns, 
he will find time enough for them all. This calm sy- 
stem may not be sufficient for that unceasing eagerness, 
hurry, and anxiety about worldly affairs, in which some 
men pass their lives ; but it is sufficient for every thing 
which reasonable 2)ruden(!e requires : and it is perfectly 
consistent with usefulness in our stations, which is a 
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main point. Indeed, compare the hours which serious 
persons spend in religious exercises and meditations, 
with the hours which the thoughtless and irreligious 
spend in idleness and vice and expensive diversions, 
and you will perceive on which side of the comparison 
the advantage lies, even in this view of the subject. 

Nor is there any thing in the nature of religion to 
support the objection. In a certain sense it is true, 
what has been sometimes said, that religion ought to 
be the nde of life, not the business ; by which is meant, 
that the sidijcct matter even of religious duties lies in 
the common affairs and transactions of the w'orld. 
Diligence in our calling is an example of this ; which, 
however, keeps both a man’s head and hands at work 
tipon business merely temporal j yet religion may be 
governing him here meanwhile. CJod may be feared 
in the busiest scenes. 

In addition to the above, there exists another pre- 
judice' against religious seriousness, arising from a notion 
very commonly entertained, viz. Ihat religion leads to 
gloom and melancliolij. This notion, I am convinced, 
is a mistake. Some persons arc constitutionally subject 
to melancholy, which is as much a disease in them, as 
the ague is a disease ; and it may happen that such 
men’s melancholy shall fall xipon religious ideas, as it 
may upon any other sidrject which seizes their dis- 
tempered imagination. But this is not religion leading 
to melancholy. Or it sometimes is the case that men 
are brought to a sense of religion by calamity and 
affliction, which produce at the same depression of 
spirits. But neither here is religion the cause of this 
distress or dejection, or to be blamed for it. These 
cases being excepted, the very reverse of what is 
alleged against religion is the truth. No man’s 
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spirits were ever hurt by doing his duty. On the con- 
trary, one good action, one temptation resisted and 
overcome, one sacrifice of desire or interest purely for 
conscience’s sake, will prove a cordial for weak and low 
spirits beyond what either indulgence or diversion or 
company can do for them. And a succession and 
course of such actions and self-denials, springing from 
a religious principle and manfully maintained, is the 
best possible course that can be followed as a remedy 
for sinkings and oppressions of this kind. Can it then 
be true, that religion leads to melancholy ? Occasions 
arise to every man living ; to many, very severe as well 
as repeated occasions, in which the hopes of religion 
are the only stay that is left him. Godly men have 
that within them which cheers and comforts them in 
their saddest hours : ungodly men have that which 
strikes their heart, like a dagger, in its gayest moments. 
Godly men discover, what is very true, but what, by 
most men is found out too late, namely, that a good 
conscience, and the hope of our Creator’s final favour 
and acceptance, are the only solid happiness to be at- 
tained in this world. Experience corresponds with the 
reason of the thing. I take upon me to say, that reli- 
gious men are generally cheerful. If this be not ob- 
served, as might be expected, supposing it to be true, 
it is because the cheerfulness which religion inspires 
does not show itself in noise, or in fits sind starts of 
mei-riment, but is calm and constant. Of this the 
only true and valuable kind of cheerfulness (for all 
other kinds are hollow and unsatisfying), religious men 
possess not less but a greater share than others. 

Another destroyer of religious seriousness, and 
which is the last I shall mention, is a certain fatal turn 
which some minds take, namely, that when they find 
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difficulties in or concerning religion, or any of the 
tenets of religion, they forthwith plunge into irreligion ; 
and inake.thesc difficulties, or any degree of uncertainty 
which seems to their apprehension to hang over the 
subject, a groxmd and occasion for giving full liberty 
to their inclinations, and for casting off the restraints 
of religion entirely. This is the case with men, who, 
at tlic best, perhaps, were only balancing betw'cen the 
sanctions of religion and- the love of pleasure or of un- 
just gain, but especially the former. In this precai’ious 
state, any objection, or appearance of objection, which 
diminishes the foi’ce of the religious impx’ession, deter- 
mines the balance against the side of virtue, and 
gives ujx tlic doubter to sensuality, to tbe world, and 
to the flesh. Now, of all ways which a man can take, 
tliis is the surest way to destruction ; and it is com- 
pletely irrational. I say it is completely irrational ; 
for when we meditate upon the tremendous conse- 
quences which form the subject of religion, we cannot 
avoid this reflection, that any degree of probability 
whatever, 1 had almost said any degree of possibility 
whatever, of religion being true, ought to determine a 
rational creature so to act as to secure himself from 
punishment in a future state, and the loss of that hap- 
piness which may be attained. Therefore he has no 
pretence for alleging uncertainty as an excuse for his 
conduct, because he does not act in conformity with 
that in wliich there is no uncertaixity at all. In the 
next place, it is giving to .apparent difficulties inoi’c 
weight than they are entitled to. I only request any 
man to consider, first, the necessary allowances to bo 
made for the short-sightedness and the weakness of the 
human understanding •, secondly, the nsvture of those 
subjects concerning wliich religion treats, so remote 
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from our senses, so different from onr experience, so 
above and beyond the ordinary train and course of our 
ideas ; and then say, whether difficulties, and great 
difficulties also, were not to be expected ; nay fuithcr, 
whether they be not in some measure subservient to 
the very purpose of religion. The reward of ever- 
lasting life, and the punishment or misery of which we 
know no end, if they were present and immediate, 
could not be withstood, and would not leave any room 
for liberty or choice. But this sort of force upon the 
will is not what God designed ; nor is suitable indeed 
to the nature of free, moral, and accountable agents. 
The truth is, and it was most likely beforehand that it 
would be so, that amidst some points which are dark, 
some wliich are dubious, there are many which are clear 
and certain. Now, I apprehend, that, if we act faith- 
fully up to those points concerning which there is no 
question, most especially if we <letcrmine upon and 
choose our rule and course of life according to those 
principles of choice which all men whatever allow to 
be wise and safe jjrincijdes, and the only principles 
which are so ^ and conduct ourselves steadfastly accord- 
ing to the rule thus chosen, the difficulties which re- 
main in religion w'ill not move or disturb us much ; 
and will, as we proceed, become . gradually less ajul 
fewer. Whereas, .if we begin with objections; if all 
we consider about religion be its difficulties ; but, 
most especially, if we permit the suggestion of diffi- 
culties to drive us into a practical rejection of religion 
itself, and to afford us (which is what we wanted,) an 
excuse to ourselves for casting off its restraints ; then 
the event will be, that its difficulties will multiply upon 
us ; its light grow more and more dim, and we shall 
settle in the worst and most hopeless of all conditions ; 
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tlie last condition, I will venture to .ssiy, in which any 
man living would wish his son, or any one whom he 
loved, and for whose happiness he was anxious, to be 
placed ; a life of confirmed vice and dissoluteness ; 
founded in a formal renunciation of religion. 

He that has to preach Christianity to persons in this 
state, has to pi’cach to stones. He must not expect to 
be heard, citlier with complacency, or seriousness, or 
patience, or even to escape contempt and derision. 
Habits of thinking are fixed by habits of acting ; and 
both too solidly fixed to be moved by human persuasion. 
God in his mercy, and by his providences, as w'cll as by 
his Spirit, can touch and soften the heart of stone. 
jVnd it is seldom perhaps, that, without somo strong, 
and, it may be, sudden impressions of this hind, and 
from this source, serious sentiments ever penetrate dis- 
positions hardened in the manner wliich w^e have here 
<!esciil)e<l. 
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TASTE FOR DEVOTION. 

John iv. 23, 24. 

Blit the hour cometh and now is, when the true wor~ 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth : for the Father seelceth such to xt'orskip him. 
God is a Spirit; and they that xcorship km, must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 

A TASTE and relish for religious exercise, or the want 
of it, is one of the marks and tokens by which we may 
judge whether our heart be right towards God or not. 
God is unquestionably an object of devotion to every 
creature which he has made capable of devotion j con- 
sequently, our minds can never be right towards him, 
unless they be in a devotional frame. It cannot be 
disputed, but that the Author and Giver of all things, 
upon whose will and whose mercy we depend for every 
thing we have, and for every thing we look for, ought 
to live in the thoughts and affections of his rational 
creatures. “ Through thee have I been hoi den up 
ever since I was born : thou art he that took me from 
my mother’s womb: my praise shall be always of thee.” 
If there be such things as first sentiments towards God, 
these words of the Psalmist express them. That de- 
votion to God is a duty, stands upon the same proof as 
that God exists. But devotion is an act of the mind 
strictly. In a certain sense, duty to a fellow-creature 
may be discharged if the outward act be performed, 
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because the benefit to him depends upon the act. Not 
so with devotion. It is altogether the operation of the 
mind. God is a Spirit, and must be worshipped in 
spirit, that is, in mind and thought. The devotion of 
the mind may be, will be, ought to be, testified and 
.accompanied by outward performances and expressions: 
but, without the mind going along with it, no form, no 
solemnity c.an avail, as a service to God. It is not so 
much a question under what mode men worship their 
Maker ; but this is the question, whether their mind, 
and thoughts, and aflFections, accompany the mode 
which they adopt or not. I do not say, that modes of 
worship are indifferent things ; for certainly one mode 
may be more rational, more edifying, more pure than 
another j but they are indifferent, in comparison with 
the question, whether the heart attend the worship, or 
be csti’.anged from it. 

These two points, then, being true ; first, that de- 
votion is a duty ; secondly, that the heart must partici- 
pate to make any thing wc do devotion ; it follows, th<at 
the heart cannot be right toward God, unless it be pos- 
sessed with a taste and relish for his service, .and for 
what rehates to it. 

Mci. ui<ay, and many undoubtedly do, attend upon 
acts of religious worship, and even from religious mo- 
tives, yet, at the same time, without this taste and relish 
of which we are speaking. Religion has no savour for 
them. I do not allude to the case of those who attend 
upon the public worship of the church from compliance 
with custom, out of regard to station, for example’s 
sake merely, from habit merely ; still less to the case 
of those who have particular worldly views in so doing. 
I lay the case of such persons, for the present, out of 
the question j .and I vonsider only the case of those, 
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who, knowing and believing the worship of God to 
be a duty, and that the wilful neglect of this, as of 
other duties, may incur future punishment, do join 
in worship from a principle of obedience, from a con- 
sideration of those consequences which will follow dis- 
obedience ; from the fear indeed of God, and the dread 
of his judgements (and so far from motives of religion), 
yet without any taste or relish for I’cligious cxeixise 
itself. That is the case I am considering. It is 
not for us to presume to speak harshly of any con- 
duct, which proceeds, in any manner, from a regard 
to God, and the expectation of a future judgement. 
God, in his Scriptures, holds out to man terrors, as 
well as promises 5 punishment after death, as well as 
rew'ard. Undoubtedly he intended those motives which 
he himself proposes, to operate and have their influence. 
Wherever they operate, good ensues ; very great and 
important good, compared with the cases in which they 
do not operate ; yet not all the good we woidd desire, 
not all which is attainable, not all which we ought to 
aim at, in our Christian course. The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of knowledge : but calling it the be- 
ginning, implies that we ought to proceed further ; 
namely, from his fear to his love. 

To apply this distinction to the subject before us : — 
the man who serves God from a dread of his displeasure, 
and therefore in a certain sense by constraint, is, beyond 
all comparison, in a better situation, as touching his 
salvation, than he who defies this dread, and breaks 
through this constraint. He, in a word, who obeys, 
from whatever motive his obedience springs, provided it 
be a religious motive, is of a character, as well as in a 
condition, infinitely preferable to the character and 
condition of the man whom no motives whatever can 
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induce to perform liis duty. Still it is true, that if’ he 
feels not within himself a taste and relish for the service 
which he performs (to say nothing of the consideration 
how much less acceptable his service may be), and for 
devotion itself, he wants one satisfactory evidence of his 
heart being right towards God. A further progress in 
religion will give him this evidence, but it is not yet 
attained : as yet, therefore, there is a great deficiency. 

The taste and relish for devotion, of which we are 
speaking, is what good men in all ages have felt 
strongly. It ajipcars in their history; it appears in 
their writings. The book of Psalms in particular, w’as, 
great part of it, composed under the impression of tin's 
principle. Many of the Psalms arc written in the 
truest spirit of devotion ; and it is one test of the reli- 
gious frame of our own minds, to observe whether we 
have a relish for these compositions ; whether our hearts 
arc stirred as we read them ; whether we perceive in 
them words alone, a mere letter, or so many grateful, 
gratifying sentiments towards God, in unison with what 
we ourselves feel, or have before felt. And what we 
are saying of the book of Psalms, is true of many reli- 
gious books that are put into our hands, especially books 
ol devotional religion : which, though theybehuman com- 
])ositions, and nothing more, are of a similar cast with 
the devotional writings of Scriptiu’c, and excellently 
calculated for their purpose *. We read of aged jicrsons, 

* Amongst these I p.ai'ticularly recommend tlie prayers and de- 
votions annexed to the New Whole Duty of Man. Bishop Burnet, 
in speaking of such kind of books, very truly Siiys, “ By the frequent 
leading of these books, liy the relish that one has in them, by the 
delight they give, and the clfects they produce, a man M’ill plainly 
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who passed the greatest part of their time in acts of de- 
votion, and passed it with enjoyment. “ Anna, the 
prophetess, was of great age, whieh departed not from 
the temple, but served God with fastings and prayers, 
night and day.” The first Christians, so far as can be 
gathered from their history in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles, as well as from the subsequent ac- 
counts that are left of them, took great delight in exer- 
cises of devotion. These seemed to form, indeed, the 
principal satisfaction of their lives in this world. “ Con- 
tinuing daily with one accord in the temple, and break- 
ing bread,” — that is, celebrating the holy communion, 
“ from house to house, they eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, praising God.” In this 
spirit Christians set out, finding the greatest grati- 
fication they were capable of, in acts and exercises of 
devotion. A great deal of what is said in the New 
Testament by St. Paul in particular, about “ rejoicing 
in the Lord, rejoicing in the Holy Ghost, rejoicing in 
hope, rejoicing in consolation, rejoicing in themselves, 
as sorrowful, yet ahvays rejoicing,” refer to the pleasure 
and the high and spiritual comfort which they found 
in religious exercises. Much, I fear, of this spirit is 
fled. There is a coldness in our devotions, which argues 
a decay of religion amongst us. Is it true that men, 
in these days, perfonn religious exercises as frequently 
as they ought, or as those did who have gone before us 
in the Christian course ? That is one question to be 
asked. But there is also another question of still greater 

perceive whether his soul is niiwlc for divine matters, or not; whiit 
suitableness there is between him and them, and %vbether he is yet 
touched with such a sense of religion, as to be capable of dedicating 
himself t<) it." 
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importance, viz. do they find in these perfonnances that 
gratification which the first and best disciples of the reli- 
gion actually found — which they ought to find, and 
which they would find, did they possess the taste and 
relish concerning which we are discoursing, and which 
if they do not possess, they want one great proof of 
their heart being right towards God ? 

If the spirit of prayer, as it is sometimes called, if 
the taste and relish for devotion, if a devotional frame 
of mind be within us, it will show itself in the turn and 
cast of our meditations, in the wannth, and earnestness, 
and frequency of our secret applications to God in 
prayer ; in the deep, unfeigned, heart-piercing, heart- 
sinking sorrow of our confessions and our penitence ; in 
the sincerity of our gratitude and of our praise ; in our 
admiration of the divine bounty to his creatures ; in our 
sense of particular mercies to ourselves. We shall pray 
much in secret. We shall address ourselves to God of 
our own accord, in our walks, our closet, our bed. 
Form, in these addresses, will be nothing. Every thing 
will come from the heart. We shall feed the fiame of 
devotion by continually returning to the subject. No 
man who is endued with the taste and relish we speak 
of, will have God long out of his mind. Under one 
view or other, God cannot be long out of a devout mind. 
“ Neither was God in all his thoughts,” is a true de- 
scription of a complete dereliction of religious principle } 
but it can, by no possibility, be the case with a man, 
who has the spirit of devotion, or any portion of that 
spirit, within him. 

But it is not in our private religion alone, that the 
effect and benefit of this principle are perceived. The 
true taste and relish we so much dwell upon, will bring 
a man to the public worship of God ; and, what is more. 
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will bring him in such a fraiuc ol’ miucl as to enable him 
to join in it with cdcct ; with effect as to his own soul ; 
with effect as to every object, both public and private, 
intended by public worship. Wanderings and forget- 
fulness, remissions and intermissions of attention, there 
will be ; but these will be fewer and shorter, in propor- 
tion as more of this spirit is prevalent within us ; and 
some sincere, some hearty, some deep, some true, and, 
as we trust, acceptable service will be performed, before 
we leave the place ; some pouring forth of the soul unto 
God in prayer and in thanksgiving ; in prayer, excited 
by wants and weaknesses j I. fear also, by sins and 
neglects without number j and in thanksgivings, such as 
mercies, the most undeserved, ought to call forth from 
a heart, lillcd, as the heart of man should be, with a 
thorough consciousness of dependency and o])ligation. 

Forms of public worship must, by their very nature, 
be in a great degree general ; that is, must be cal 
culatcd for the average condition ol’ human and of 
t'hristian life ; but it is one property of the devotional 
spirit which we speak of, to give a particularity to our 
worship, though it bo carried on in a congregation oi 
fellow ChristiaMs, and expressed in terms which were 
framed and conceived for the use of all. And it does 
this, by calling up ree l lections which will apply most 
closely, and bring home most nearly to ourselves, those 
terms and tliose expressions. For instance, in public 
worship, we thank God in general terms, that is, we join 
with the congregation in a general thanksgiving; but a 
devout man brings to church the recollection of special 
and particular mercies, particular bounties, particular 
providences, particular deliverances, particular relief re- 
cently experienced, specially and critically granted in 
the ^noment of 'oaut or danger, or eminently and super- 
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eminently vouchsafed to us individually. These he 
bears in his thoughts ; he applies as he proceeds ; that 
which was general, he makes close and circumstan- 
tial ; his heart rises towards God, by a sense of mer- 
cies vouchsafed to himself. He does not, however, 
confine himself to those favoui’s of Providence, which 
he enjoys above many others, or more than most others ; 
ho does not dwell upon distinctions alone •, he sees God 
in all his goodness, in all his bounty. Bodily ease, for 
instance, is not less valuable, not less a mercy, because 
others are at ease, as well as himself. The same of his 
health, the use of his limbs, the faculties of his under- 
standing. But what I mean is, that, in his mind, he 
brings to church mercies, in which he is intci’csted, and 
that the most general expressions of thankfulness attach 
with him upon particular recollections of goodness, par- 
ticular subjects of gratitude ; so that the holy fervour 
of his devotion is supported ; never wants, nor can want, 
materials to act upon. It is the office, therefore, of an 
internal spirit of devotion to make worship personal. 
We have seen that it will be so with thanksgiving. It 
will be the same likewise with every other part of divine 
worship. The confession of sins in our liturgy, and 
perhaps in all liturgies, is general j but our sins, alas ! 
are pai ticular : our conscience not only acknowledges 
a deplorable weakness and imperfection in the discharge 
of our duty, but is stung also with remembrances and 
compunctions, excited by particular offences. When 
we come, therefore, to confess our sins, let memory do 
its office faithfully. Let these sins rise up before our 
eyes. All language is imperfect. Forms, intended for 
general use, must consist of general terms, and arc so 
far inadequate. They miii) be rehearsed by the li|is 
with vei y little of application to our own case. But this 
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will never be so, if the spirit of devotion be within us. 
A devout mind is exceedingly stirred, when it has sins 
to confess. None but a hardened sinner can even think 
of his sins without pain. But when he is to lay them, 
with supplications for pardon, before his Maker ; when 
he is to expose his heart to God j it will always be with 
powerful inward feelings of guilt and calamity. It 
hath been well said of prayer, that prayer will either 
make a man leave off sinning, or sin will make him 
leave off prayer. And the same is true of confession. 
If confession be sincere, if it be such as a right capacity 
for devotion will make it to be, it will call up our proper 
and particular sins so distinctly to our view, their guilt, 
their dangei*, their end j whither they are carrying us ; 
in what they will conclude ; that, if we can return to 
them again without molestation from our conscience, 
then religion is not within us. If we have approached 
God in his worship so ineffectually as to ourselves, it is 
because we have not worshipped him in spirit ; wc may 
say of all we have done, “ we drew near with our lips, 
but our hearts were far from him.” 

What we have said concerning thanksgiving and con- 
fession, is likewise true of prayer universally. The 
spirit of devotion will apply our prayers to our wants. 
In forms of worship, be they ever so well composed, it is 
impossible to exhibit human wants otherwise than in 
general expressions. But devotion will apply them. It 
will teach every man, in the first place, to know how 
indigent, how poor a creature, without a continued 
exercise of mercy and supply of bounty from God, he 
would be j because, when he begins to enumerate his 
wants, he will be astonished at their multitude. What 
arc we, any of us, but a complication of wants, which 
wc have not in ourselves the power of supplying ? But, 
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beside those numerous wants, and that common help- 
lessness, in which we all partake, every man has his own 
sore, his own grief, his own difficulties j every man has 
some distress, which he is suffering, or fearing. Nay, 
were worldly wishes satisfied, was worldly prosperity 
complete, he has always what is of more consequence 
than worldly prosperity to pray for j he has always his 
sins to pray against. Where temporal wants are few, 
spiritual wants are often the most and the greatest. 
The grace of God is always wanted. His governing, 
his preventing, his inspiring, his assisting grace is always 
wanted. Here, therefore, is a subject for prayer, wei’e 
there no other ; a subject personally and individually 
interesting in the highest degree ; a subject, al)Ove all 
others, upon which the spirit of devotion will be sure 
to fix. 

I assign, therefore, as the first effect of a right spirit 
of devotion, that it gives particularity to all our worship. 
It applies, and it appropriates. Forms of worship may 
be general, but a spirit of devotion brings them home 
and close to each and every one. 

One happy consequence of which is, that it prevents 
the tediousness of worship. Things which interest us 
are not tedious. If we find worship tedious, it is because 
it does not interest us as it ought to do. We must allow 
(expel icnce compels us to allow) for wanderings and 
inattentions, as amongst the infirmities of our infirm 
nature. But, as I have already said, even these will be 
fewer and shorter, in proportion as we are possessed of 
the spirit of devotion. Weariness will not be perceived, 
by reason of that succession of devout feelings and con- 
sciousnesses which the several offices of worship are cal- 
culated to excite. If our heart be in the business, it will 
not be tedious. If, in thanksgiving, it be lifted up by 
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a sense of mercies,, and a knowledge from whom they 
proceed, thanksgiving will he a grateful exercise, and 
not a tedious form. What relates to our sins and wants, 
though not of the same gratifying nature, though ac- 
companied with deep, nay, with afflicting cause of hu- 
miliation and fear, must, nevertheless, be equally inte- 
resting, or more so, because it is of equal concernment 
to us, or of greater. In neither case, therefore, if our 
duty be performed as it ought to be, will tediousness be 
perceived. 

I say, that the spirit of devotion removes from the 
worship of God the perception of tediousness, and with 
that also every disposition to censure or cavil at particular 
phrases or expressions used in public worship. All 
such faults, even if they be real, and such observations 
upon them, are absorbed by the immense importance ol‘ 
the business in which wo are engaged. Quickness in 
discovering blemishes of this sort is not the gift of a 
pious mind •, still less either levity or acrimony in 
speaking of them. 

Moreover, the spirit of devotion reconciles us to rcpc- 
tilions. In other subjects repetition soon becomes tire- 
some and offensive. In devotion it is different. Deep, 
earnest, heart-felt devotion, naturally vents itself in 
repetition. Observe a person racked by excruciating 
bodily pain; or a person suddenly struck w’ith the news 
of some dreadful calamity ; or a person labouring under 
some cutting anguish of soul ; and you will always find 
him breaking out into ejaculations, imploring from God 
sup2)ort, mercy, and relief, over and over again, uttering 
the same pi’ayer in the same words. Nothing, he finds, 
suits so well the extremity of his sufferings, the urgency 
of his wants, as a continual recurrence to the same cries, 
and the same t ail for divine aid. Our Lord himself, in 
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his last agony, aflTords a Iiig/i example of what no a/’O 
saying. '^I'liricc he bcsouglit his heavenly Father ; and 
thrice he used the same words. Repetition, therefore, 
is not only tolerable in devotion, but it is natui’al ; it is 
even dictated by a sense of suffering, and an acuteness 
of feeling. It is coldness of affection which requires to 
be enticed and gratified by continual novelty of idea, or 
expression, or action. The repetitions and prolixity of 
Pharisaical prayers, which our Lord censures, arc to bo 
understood of those prayers which runyoutinto incio 
formality and into great length ; no sentiment or affec- 
tion of the heart accompanying them ; but uttered as a 
task, from an opinion (of which our Lord justly notices 
the absurdity), that they .should really be heard foi- their 
much speaking. Actuated by the spirit of devotion, 
we can never offend in this way ; we can never be the 
object of this censure. 

Lastly, and what has already been intimated, the 
spirit of devotion will cause our prayers to have an 
effect upon our practice. For example ; if we repeated 
the coti/ission in our liturgy with a true penitential 
sense of guilt upon our souls, w'c should not, day after 
day, be acknowledging to God our transgressions and 
negiect.s, and yet go on exactly in the same manner, 
witlumi endeavouring to make them less and fewer. 
We «hculd plainly perceive that this w'as doing nothing 
towards salvation ; and that, at this rate, we may be 
sinning and confessing all our lives. Whereas, was the 
right spirit of confessional piety, viz. thoughtfulness of 
soul, within us at the time, this would be the certain 
benefit, especially in the case of an often-repeated sin, 
that the mind would become more and more concerned, 
more and more filled with compunction and remorse, 
so as to be forced into amendment. E\'en the most 
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heart-felt confession might not immediately do for us 
all that we could wish : yet, by perseverance in the 
same, it would certainly in a short time produce its 
desired effect. For the same reason, we should not 
time after time pi'ay “ that we might thenceforward,” 
viz. after each time of so praying, “ lead godly, righteous 
and sober lives,” yet persist, just as usual, in ungodli- 
ness, unrighteousness, and intemperance. The thing 
would be impossible, if we prayed as we ought. So 
likewise, if real thankfulness of heart accompanied our 
thanksgivings^ we should not pray in vain, “ that we 
might show forth the praises of God, not only with our 
lips, but in our lives.” As it is, thousands repeat these 
words without doing a single deed for the sake of 
pleasing God, exclusive of other motives, or i-efraining 
from a single thing they like to do out of the fear of 
displeasing him. So again, every time we hear the thir*! 
service at church, we pray “ that God would incline 
our hearts to keep his commandments ;” yet immediately, 
perhaps, afterwards, allow our hearts and inclinations 
to wander, without control, to whatever sinfid tem})ta- 
tion entices them. This, I say, all proceeds from the 
want of earnestness in our devotions. Strong devotion 
is an antidote against sin. 

To conclude : a spirit of devotion is one of the 
greatest blessings, and, by consequence, the want of 
it one of the greatest misfortunes, which a Christian 
can experience. When it is present, it gives life to 
every act of worship which we perform ; it makes every 
such act interesting and comfortable to ourselves. It is 
felt in our most retired moments, in our beds, our 
closets, our rides, our walks. It is stirred within us, 
when we are assembled with our children and servants 
in family prayer. It leads us to church, to the congre- 
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gation of our fellow Christians there collected; it ac- 
companies us in our joint offices of religion in an 
especial manner ; and it returns us to our homes holier, 
and happier, and better ; and lastly, what greatly en- 
hances its value to every anxious Christian, it affords to 
himself a proof that his heart is right towards God : 
when it is followed up by a good life, by abstinence 
from sin, and endeavours after virtue, by avoiding evil 
and doing good, the proof and the satisfaction to be 
drawn from it are complete. 
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XI. 

PRAYER IN OIITATION OF CHRIST. 

LuIvE V. 1(). 

And he xdlhdrcxo himsclj' into the xdh/erness, and 
imufC'd. 

The imitation of oiu' Saviour i.s justly held out to 
us, as a rule of life ; but then there arc many things in 
which we cannot imitate him. AVhat depends upon his 
miraculous character must necessarily surpass our en- 
deavours, and be placed out of the reach of our imita- 
tion. This reason makes those particulars, in which 
we arc able to follow his example, of great importance 
to be observed by us ; because it is to these that our 
hopes of taking him for our pattern, of treading in his 
footsteps, are necessarily conlincd. 

Now, our Lord’s piety is one of these particulars. 
We enn, if we be so minded, pray to God, as he did 
We can aim at the spirit, and warmth, and earnestness, 
of his devotions ; we can u.se, at least, those occasions, 
and that mode of devotion, which his example points 
out to us. 

It is to be remarked, that a fulness of mental dero- 
tion was the .spring and source of our Lord’s visible 
piety. And this state of mind we must acquire. It 
consists in this j in a habit of turning our thoughts to- 
wards God, whenever they are not taken up with some 
particular engagement. Every man has some subject 
or other, to which his thoughts turn, when they are not 
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particularly occupied. In a good Christian this subject 
is God, or what appertains to him. A good Christian, 
walking in his fields, sitting in his chamber, lying upon 
his bed, is thinking of God. His meditations draw, of 
their own accord, to that object, and then his thoughts 
kindle up his devotions ; and devotion never burns so 
bright, or so warm, as when it is lighted up from within. 
The immensity, the stupendous nature of the adorable 
Being who made, and who supports, every thing about 
us, his grace, his love, his condescension towards his 
reasonable and moral creatures, that is, towards men ; 
the good things which he has placed within our reach, 
the heavenly happiness which he has put it in our power 
to obtain ; the infinite moment of our acting well and 
right, so as not to miss of the great reward, and not 
oidy to miss of our reward, but to sink into perdition j 
such reflections will not fail of generating devotion, of 
moving within us either prayer, or thanksgiving, or 
both. 'Fills is mental devotion. Perhaps the difference 
between a religious and an irreligious character, depends 
more upon this mental devotion, than upon any other 
thing. 'Fhe difference will show itself in men’s lives 
and conversation, in their dealings with mankind, and 
in the various duties and offices of their station : but it 
originates and proceeds from a diffei’ence in their in- 
ternal habits of mind, with respect to God ; in the 
habit of thinking of him in private, and of what relates 
to him ; in cultivating these thoughts, or neglecting 
them ; inviting them, or driving them from us ; in 
foi’ming, or in having formed a habit and custom, as to 
this point, unobsci v^cd and unobservable by others (be- 
cause it passes in the mind, which no one can see) ; 
but of the most decisive consecpieuce to our spiritual 
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character and immortal interests. This mind was in 
Christ— -a deep, fixed, and constant piety. The ex- 
pressions of it we have seen in all the forms, which 
could bespeak earnestness and sincerity ; but the prin- 
ciple itself lay deep in his divine soul. The expressions 
likewise were occasional, more or fewer, as occasions 
called, or opportunities offered ; but the principle fixed 
and constant, uninterrupted, unremitted. 

But again ; our Lord, whose mental piety was so 
unquestionable, so ardent, and so unceasing, did not, 
nevertheless, content himself with that. He thought 
fit, we find, at sundry times, and, I doubt not, also, very 
frequently, to draw it forth in actual prayer, to clothe 
it with words, to betake himself to visible devotion, to 
retire to a mountain for this express piu’pose, to with- 
draw himself a short distance from liis companions, to 
kneel down, to pass the whole night in prayer, or in a 
place devoted to prayer. Let all, who feel their hearts 
impregnated' with religious fervour, remember this ex- 
ample— remember that this disposition of the heart ought 
to vent itself in actual prayer. Let them not either be 
afraid nor ashamed, nor suffer any person, nor any thing, 
to keep them from this holy exercise. They will find 
the devout dispositions of their souls strengthened, 
gratified, confirmed. This exhortation may not be 
necessary to the generality of pious tempers. They will 
naturally follow their propensity, and it will naturally 
carry them to prayer. But some, even good men, are 
too abstracted in their way of thinking upon this sub- 
ject. They think, that since God seeth and regardeth 
the heart, if their devotion be there, if it be within, 
all outward signs and expressions of it are superfluous. 
It is enough to answer, that our blessed Lord did not 
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SO think. He had all the fulness of devotion in his 
soul ; nevertheless, he thought it not superfluous to 
utter and pronounce audible prayer to God ; and not 
only so, but to retii’e and withdraw himself from other 
engagements ; nay even from his most intimate and 
favoured companions, expressly for this pui’pose. 

Again ; our Lord's retirement to prayer ajipears 
commonly to have followed some signal act and display 
of his divine powers. He did every thing to the glory 
of God ; he referred his divine powers to his Father’s 
gift ; he made them the subject of his thankfulness, 
inasmuch as they advanced his great work ; he fol- 
lowed them by his devotions. Now eveiy good gift 
coineth down from the Father of light. Whether they 
be natural, or whether they be supernatural, the facul- 
ties which we possess are by God’s donation. Where- 
fore, any successful exercise of these faculties, any in- 
stance in which we have been capable of doing some- 
thing good, properly and truly so, either for the com- 
munity which is best of all, for our neighbourhood, for 
our families, nay even for ourselves, ought to stir and 
awiikeu our gratitude to God, and to call forth that 
gratitude into actual devotion ; at least, this is to imi- 
tate cur blessed Lord, so far as we can imitate him at 
all : it is adopting, into our lives, the ])rinciple which 
rcgxdated his. 

Again ; it appears, on one occasion at least, that our 
Lord’s retirement to prayer was preparatory to an im- 
portant work, which he was about to execute. The 
manner in which St. laike states this instance is thus : 
“ And it came to pass in those (lays that he went out 
into a niountain to pray, and continued all night in 
jxrayer to (rod ; and when it was day, he called unto 
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him his disciples, and of them he chose twelve, whom 
also he named apostles.” From this statement I infci', 
that the night, passed by our Lord in prayer, was pre- 
paratory to the office which he was about to execute. 
And surely an important office it was ; important to 
him ; important to his religion ; important to the whole 
world. Nor let it be said, that onr Lord, after all, in 
one instance at least, was unfortunate in his choice. Of 
the twelve one was a traitor. That choice was not 
error. A remarkable prophecy was to be fulfilled, and 
other purposes were to be answered, of which we cannot 
now speak jxirticularly. “ I know,” says our Lord, 
“ whom I have chosen.” But let us coniine ourselves 
to our observation. It was a momentous choice : it was 
a decision of great consequence ; and it was accordingly, 
on our Lord’s part, preceded by prayer ; not only so, 
but by a night spent in prayer. “ He continued all 
night in prayer to God oi’, if' you would rather so 
render it, in a house, set apart for prayer to God. 
Here, therefore, we have an example given us, which 
we both can imitate, and ought to imitate. Nothing of 
singular importance — nothing of extraordinary moment, 
either to ourselves or others, ought to be resolved upon, 
or undertaken, without prayer to God — without pre- 
vious devotion. It is a natural ojjcratiou of piety to 
carry the mind to God, whenever any thing presses and 
weighs upon it. They, who feel not this tendency, have 
reason to accuse and suspect themselves of want of 
piety. Moreover, we have for it the direct example of 
our Lord himself. I believe also, I may add, that we 
have the example and practice of good men, in all ages 
of the world. 

Again ; we find our Lord resorting to prayer in his 
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last extremity; and with an earnestness, I had almost 
said, a vehemence of devotion, proportioned to the 
occasion. I'lie terms in which the evangelists describe 
onr Lord’s devotion in the garden of Gethsemane, the 
evening preceding his death, arc the strongest terms 
that could bo used. As soon as he came to the place, 
he bid his disciples pray. When he was at the place, 
he said unto them, “ I’ray that ye enter not into 
temptation.” This did not content him : this was not 
enough for the state and sufferings of his mind. He 
parted even from them. He withdrew about a stone’s 
cast, and kneeled down. Hear how his struggle in 
prayer is described. 'I'liree times he came to his dis- 
ciples, and returned again to prayer ; thrice he kneeled 
dow n, at a distance from them, repeating the same words. 
Ileing in an agony, he prayed moi’e earnestly : drops of 
sweat fell from his body, as if it had been great drops 
of l)loi)d ; yet in all this, thronghout the whole scene, 
the constant conclusion of his prayer was, “ Not my 
will, but thine be done.” Tt was the greatest occasion 
that ever was : and the earnestness of our Lord’s prayer, 
the devotion of his soul, corres|)onded with it. Scenes 
of deep distress aw ait us all. It is in vain to expect to 
pass throagh the world without falling into them. We 
iiave, in our Lord’s example, a model for our behaviour, 
in the most severe and most trying of these occasions. 
AfHicted, yet resigned ; grieved and wounded, yet sub- 
missive ; not insensible of our sufferings, but increasing 
the ardour and fervency of our prayer in proportion to 
the pain and acuteness of our feelings ! 

Hut whatever may be the fortune of our lives, one 
great extremity, at least, the hoxiv of approaching death, 
is certainly to be passed through. What ought then 
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to occupy US? what can then support us? Prayer. 
Prayer, with our blessed Lord himself, was a refuge 
from the storm ; almost every word he uttered, during 
that tremendous scene, was prayer : prayer the most 
earnest, the most urgent ; repeated, continued, pro- 
ceeding from the recesses of his soul ; private, solitary : 
prayer for deliverance ; prayqr for strength j above 
every thing, prayer for I'csignation. 
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XII. 


THE STIRRING OF CONSCIENCE. 

Ephesians h. 1. 

And you hath he quickened u'ho xcere dead in tres- 
qyasses and sins. 

"I'hk (luickt'iiing or stirring of conscience within us, 
is sonictirncs the first sign of a renewed and rege- 
nerated soul. I'hcre liave been disputes concerning this 
principle of conscience, its origin, nature, extent ; but 
all sides agree in one thing, namely, that it may be 
dead fo'- a (inie in the human breast without any energy 
or activity whatsoever. 

'^I he causes of this torjior and deadness, or rather 
the circumstances under which it is found, have been 
often assigned. In many cases, I am afraid, it takes 
place so early in life, that the person can hardly be said 
to have ever known what the remonstrances and ad- 
monitions of conscience were. IJis conscience may be 
said to be dead-born. He remembers not the time 
when he found any check concerning any action which 
he set himself to do. If there was any pleasure or gra- 
tification in view ; if there was any thing to be got by 
the action ; that was all he considered about it : its 
being right and its being wrong formed no part of his 
ileliberation, nor was he put upon asking this question 
by any thing which he felt within him. This state of 
com2>lete dtpravily is the effect of a totally neglected 
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education, and of being at the same time thrown, when 
very young, amongst profligate examples. 

Neither of these causes is sufficient to produce the 
effect by itself ; but both causes, acting in conjunction, 
may produce it. If good principles have been early 
instilled by means of a virtuous, or any thing like a 
virtuous education, there will be some conscience left, 
there will be a conscience perceived, let the person so 
brought up fall into what society or amongst what ex- 
amples he may. His conscience may not carry him safe 
through these dangers, may not have preserved him 
from vice and wickedness (that is a different question) ; 
but a conscience will be there, will be felt. 

Again : Let the education, that is, anij precise and 
particular instruction, have been ever so much or so 
culpably neglected, yet let even that rude uninstructed 
mind come amongst examples of goodness, or even 
keep clear of dissolute and profligate examples, and 
conscience xcill he hearch Examples themselves are 
education ; good and virtuous examples the best of all 
education ; even innocent and harmless society will pro- 
duce (or, however, suffer) the natural growth and pro- 
duction of conscience in minds the most ignorant. But 
when a mind, perfectly ignorant, uninstructed, and 
uneducated, falls at first into debauched and profligate 
society, then it is possible that conscience may never 
spring up — its influence over the heart may never have 
a commencement. This cruel case can never happen 
but in the instance of parents who are wicked them- 
selves, and undcsignedly perhaps, but very effectually, 
communicate their wickedness betimes to their children ; 
or in the instance of children deprived from the be- 
ginning of a parent’s care, and not only so, but from 
the beginning also thrown into bad hands, and into 
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bad society. It is of tliesc instances we were speaking, 
when we said that there are many unhappy persons in 
the world, who never remember the time when they 
were sensible of any feeling or compunction of con- 
science within them — of any distinction indeed between 
right and wrong. 

But, secondly, I will now suppose a more general, 
and a more natural state, that of a conscience really 
formed in the breast, and, in some degree at least, per- 
forming its ollice. This once living conscience may, 
by various means, be reduced back to a state of death 
and insensibility; nay, it often is so. Almost any 
course of sin will do it, as to that sin. Men always 
i'uler upon sinful courses under strong temptation : 
they may go on in them afterwards under less; but 
the temptation which lirst seduces them into vice is 
usually strong. There is a conscience at first i*epelling, 
remonstrating, rebuking; but then there is a violeivt 
temptation to ])e 0])posed. Conscience is overcome: 
it resists afterwards with less force, and is again over- 
come : its remonstrances are now weaker — they are 
not heard ; being heard, they are set aside. This takes 
place ri'peateilly and frctpiently, with a constant abate- 
ment and diminution of strength and force on the part 
of conscience, d lie sin, after this, is committed, and 
conscience is silent. This is the regular effect of any 
course of sin, as to ihat sin. Let any habitual sinner 
compare hiinself at one time with himself at another 
time; his former sensations, his remorse, his uneasi- 
ness, his scrujiles, his fears, when he first entered upon 
a course of sin, with his sensations, or rather, with his 
want of sensations, now that he has for some time been 
confirmed in it — let him make this comparison, and 
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say whetlier the ease he not with him as we have de- 
scribed it. 

But tlie misfortune goes farther : any course oj sin 
H'liatcver weakens the power of conscience not only as 
to that sin, but as to all. Either the person reflects that 
it is to no purpose to guard against other sins, whilst 
he knowingly, constantly, and wilfully goes on in this ; 
or else the principle itself of conscience, by being so 
often overpowered and beaten back in this instance, has 
lost its spring and energy in all instances. Almost all, 
even the greatest sinners, have begun with some parti- 
cular vice. The first encroachment upon innocence 
and upon conscience was made by some single sjiecics 
of offence to which they were tempted ; but the rotten- 
ness spread. A general and complete depravity of 
character may grow, and often does grow, out of one 
species of transgression ; because conscience, which has 
been put to silence, not by one or two oppositions, but 
by a course of opposition to its remonstrances, ceases 
lo execute its office within that man’s breast; so that 
a conscience which was once alive may be reduced to 
a state of death and insensibility. 

There are passages of iScripture which expressly re- 
late to this state, and to a recovery and restoration from 
it, and which ought therefore to be remembered ; and 
in the first place comes our text, and what follows it . 
“ And you hath he quickened, xcho xcere dead in trespasses 
and sins ; wherein in time past ye walked according to 
the course of this world, according to the prince of the 
power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience : among wbom also we all had 
our conversation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, 
fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind ; and 
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were by nature the children of wrath, even as others. 
But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even u^hen we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together with Christ.” Eph. 
ii. 1. And the same idea is repeated. Col. iii. 3. 

There is also another remarkable text in the same 
epistle, V. 14. which has relation to the same subject, 

“ wherefore he saith, awake thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 
The place in which this text is found, and the subject 
concerning which St. Paid is in that place discoursing, 
show sufficiently that the sleep here meant was the 
sleep of the conscience. “ Awake thou that sleepest 
rouse thyself from that state of moral and religious in- 
sensibility in which thou best, “ arise from the dead,” 
from being dead in sin and trespasses •, so deeply sunk 
in evil courses as to have become altogether without 
])crccption or consciousness of their guilt or danger, 
which is being dead in this respect. 

Speaking of a particular case in his ejiistle to Timo- 
thy, St. Paul saith, “ she that liveth in pleasure is dead 
while she liveth ;” that is to say, is going on without 
taking heed to that living principle of conscience which 
forms our spiritual life. This is very true ; and it is 
more general than St. Paul here has occasion to state 
it. He that liveth in pleasure, engrossed and taken 
up with the thoughts and pursuits of pleasure, is dead 
whilst he liveth •, has no time, no inclination, no dis- 
position for listening to any dictates of religion or of 
conscience. With respect to these, therefore, he is dead ; 
his conscience is dead within him j his neglected, opposed, 
unavailing, rejected conscience, speaks no more, no more 
renews efforts which have now been long and totally dis- 
regarded. It is silent, and it is the silence of death. 
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Now this is a state of tlic soul, wliich of all others, 
perhaps, most requires the assistance of GoeVs Holy 
Spirit. This, in some measure, is intimated by the 
very term, and metaphor, and comparison which are 
made use of, that of death. A dead man cannot raise 
himself to life again ; it must be by an energy from 
without ; by the help and power of some other than 
himself that life is recovered, if it be recovered at all. 
In like manner, the voluntary powers, xcilhout being 
aided and stt'cngthened by the influence of CJod’s Holy 
Spirit, may be entirely unable to restore a dead con- 
science to its office in the human breast. 

What is intimated by the language and manner of 
speaking, on the subject in Scripture, is conlirmed by 
our own cousciousiiess, and by our experience. Nothing 
is so hard to be accomplished as rcjormalion ; nothing 
so d/JJicall as to change the heart : nothing in this 
world so arduous as to rouse a dead and sleeping con- 
s(‘ience, to bring back lost principles, to rectify depraved 
allectious, to break vicious habits ; more especially, 
vicious habits of mind and thought. Vicious habits of 
action, tJioiigh difficult, arc more easy to be managed 
I Jian vicious habits of mind and thought. In propor- 
tion to tlie difficulty is the necessity for help. In pro- 
[>ortion to the difficulty, must we have recourse to his 
ail powerful help, with whom all things are possible, all 
things are easy. “ Who then shall be saved?” was the 
Apostle’s (juestion. With God all things are possi- 
l)le,” was our Lord’s answer. 

What then is the practical use of these reflections? 
What are the tit sentiments to entertain, the fit con- 
duct to pursue ? 

We know that covsscience maj; he silent and dead : 
is it silent and dead in us? We kmne that it ynap be 
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SO weak and feeble, that in point of fact, it does not 
govern our lives at all. Is tliis our case ? If it be, we 
have a great work to go through before we can be in 
a state to form any reasonable hopes of salvation ; 
namely, the restoring conscience to its office and its 
energy. The first thing to be done, towards it is to 
sue earnestly for the help of God Almighty’s spirit : 
that is the first thing. Our prayers obtaining, and our 
endeavours sincerely co-operating with that help, will 
cari’y us through the work ; nothing else will. 

Secondly, when we find the whisperings of conscience 
renewed ; when wc find sensations of religion, after a 
long absence and forgetfulness, returning ; when w(' 
find spiritual emotions, unfound and uiifelt before, or, 
if formerly felt, long disused ; when we find the (juick- 
ening and stirring of good princi])les and good thoughts 
within us, then may w^c be assured that the work is 
begun. We may then take comfort : w e have much cause 
for rejoicing: w^e are in the hands of God: we expe- 
rience the first sign at least of a renewed, regenerated 
soul. It is our business to rejoice in it, to cherish it 
most carefully. 

The sign, 1 said — but it must still depend upon 
ourselves. From what we perceive, w e have good reason 
to hope that power is given us from above, if wx' will 
use it. Whilst wc were without all thought, all concern, 
all fear, all anxiety about our religious state, we were* 
in the worst of all possible conditions, wt were in tlu^ 
condition which tlic Scripture calls being dead in sin. 
That is not our condition now. We trust that we are 
(piickened — that we are raised again to a spiritual life 
by the operation of God’s spirit. 

But what is the duty belonging to this situation, 
supposing us to be right in our judgement ? “ Work 
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out youv own saU’iit'ion wit\i fear anil treinbling, for it 
is God that worketh in us botli to will and to do.” 
This is the text for iis to meditate deeply upon : this 
text describes our duty. St. Paul, who wrote it, so far 
from thinking that any promise, any assurance, any per- 
ception of the assistance of God’s spirit, was a reason 
for negligence, remissness, want of finnness, and care 
and perseverance on our part, makes it the veiy ground 
of his exhortation to exert ourselves to the uttermost. 
We ai’c not only to work, but to work out, that is, 
to persist to the end in working, our salvation ; and 
why? why particularly? even because “it is God that 
worketh in us.” For this is the ai-gument : s])are no 
efforts, no endeavours on your part, that you may not 
lose, that you may not forfeit, that you may not miss 
of the incalculable benefit of that spiritual succour which 
God in his mercy is now' vouchsaling unto you -of 
that regeneration which is now beginning. 
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ON INSENSIBILITY TO OFFENCES. 

Psalm xix. 12 , 13 . 

JFho can tell /loio oft he qfhidelli ? O ckatise thou me 
Jrom mif secret J'aults. Keep thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins, lest they get the dominion oxrr 
me. 

These words ex])rcs.s a rational and affecting prayer, 
according to the sense which they carry with them at 
first sight, and without entering into any interpretation 
of them whatsoever. Who is there, tliat will not join, 
heartily in this prayer ? for who is there that has not 
occasion to pray against his sins ? We are laden with 
the weight of our sins. “ riie remembrance of them 
is grievous to us ; the burden of them is intolerable.” 
But beyond this, these same words, when they come 
to he fully understood, have a still stronger meaning, 
and still more applicable to the state and condition of 
our souls ; which I will endeavour to set before you. 

You will observe the expression, “ my secret faults ; 
O cleanse thou me from my secret faults.” Now the 
question is, to whom are these faults a secret ? to my- 
self, or to others ? whether the prayer relates to faults 
which are concealed from mankind, and are in that 
sense secret ; or to faults which are concealed from the 
offender himself, and are therefore secret, in the most 
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full and strict sense of which the term is capable ? 
Now, I say, that the context, or whole passage taken 
together, obliges us to understand the word secret in 
this latter sense. For observe two particulars. The 
first verse of the text runs thus : “ Who can tell how 
oft he offendeth ? O cleanse thou me from my secret 
faults.” Now, to give a connexion to the two parts 
of this verse, it is necessary to suppose, that one reason, 
for which it was so difficult for any man to know how 
oft he offended was, that many of his faults were secret ; 
but in what way and to whom secret ? to himself un- 
doubtedly : othei'wise the secrecy could have been no 
reason or cause of that difficulty. I hc merely ])eing 
concealed from others would be nothing to the present 
purpose : because the most concealed sins, in tliat 
sense, are as well known to the sinner himself, as tliose 
which arc detected or most open ; and therefore sueli 
concealment would not account for the sinner’s diffi- 
culty in understanding the state of In’s soul and of his 
conscience. To me it appears very plain, that the train 
of the Psalmist’s thoughts went thus : — He is led to 
cast back his recollection upon the sins of his life ; he 
finds himself, as many of us must do, lost and be- 
wildered in their number and frequency ; because, be- 
side all other reasons of confusion, there were many 
which were unnoticed, unrcckoncd, and unobscrveil. 
Against this class of sin.s, which, for this reason, he 
calls his secret faults, he raises up his voice to Ciod in 
prayer. This is evidently, as I think, the train and 
connexion of thought ; and this rcquii-es, that the 
secret faults here spoken of be exjdained of such faults 
as were secret to the person himself. It makes no 
connexion, it t arries with it no consistent meaning, to 
interpret them of those faults which were concealed 
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from otliers. This is one argument for the exposition 
contended forj another is the following. You will 
observe in the text that tw'o kinds of sins are distinctly 
spoken of under the name of “ secret faults, and pre- 
sumptuous sins.” The words arc “ O cleanse thou 
me from my secret fiiults ; keep thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins.” Now it will not do to consider 
these secret faults as merely concealed faults j because 
they are not necessarily distinguished from, nor can 
be placed in opposition to, presumptuous sins. The 
Psalmist is here addressing God ; he is deeply alFected 
with the state of his soul, and with his sins, considered 
in relation to God. Now, with respect to God, there 
may be, and there often is, as much presumption, as 
much daring, in committing a concealed sin, as in com- 
mitting a sin which is open to the world. The cir- 
cumstance of concealment, or detection, makes no dif- 
ference at all in this respect ; and therefore they coidd 
not properly be placed in different classes ; nor would 
it be natural so to place them ; but offences which 
escape the sinner’s own notice at the time, may certainly 
be distinguished from those which are committed with 
a high hand, with a full knowledge of the guilt, and 
defiance of the consequences ; and that is, as I believe, 
the distinction here intended : and the one the Psalmist 
called his secret faults, the other his presumptuous 
sins. Upon the whole, therefore, I conclude, that the 
secret sins against which the Psalmist prayed, were sins 
secret to himself. 

But here, therefore, comes the principal question — 
How there can be any sins of this sort ? how that can 
be a sin, which is neither observed, nor known to be 
so by the person who commits it ? And then there 
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comes also a second consideration, whicli is, if there 
be such, what ought to be done with respect to them ? 
Now, as well upon the authority of the text, as upon 
what is the real case with human nature, when that case 
is rightly understood, I contend, first, that there are 
many violations of God’s laws, which the men who are 
guilty of them, are not sensible of at the time ; and 
yet, secondly, such, as that their want of being sensible 
of them, does not excuse, or make them cease to be 
sins. All this, in truth, is no other than the regular 
effect of sinful habits. Such is tlic power of custom 
over our consciences, that there is, perhaps, hardly any 
bad action w hich a man is capable of committing, that 
he may not commit so often, as to become unconscious 
of its guilt, as much as of the most indifferent thing 
which he does. If some very great and atrocious crimes 
may be thought exceptions to this observation, and 
that no habit or custom can by any possibility reconcile 
them to the human conscience ; it is only because they 
are such as cannot, from their very nature, be re- 
peated so often by the same person, as to become fami- 
liar and habitual : if they could, tlie consccpicnce would 
be the same ; they would be no more thought of by 
the sinner himself, than other habitual sins are. But 
great, outrageous crimes, against life, for instance, and 
property, and public safety, may be laid out of the 
question, as not falling, I trust and believe, w'ithin the 
case of any one who hears me ; and as in no case whatever 
capable of being so common, as to be fair experiments 
of the strength of our observation. These are not what 
compose our account with God. A man may be (as 
indeed most men are) quite free from the crimes of 
murder, robbery, and the like, and yet ho Jar from the 
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kingdom of God. I feai* it may be said of most of us, 
that the class of sins which compose our account with 
God, are habitual sins ; habitual omissions, and habitual 
commissions. Now it is true of both these, that we 
may have continued in them so long, they may have 
become so familiar to us by repetition, that we think 
nothing at all of them. We may neglect any duty, 
till we forget that it is one ; we may neglect our 
prayers ; we may neglect our devotion ; we may neglect 
every duty towards God, till we become so unac- 
customed and unused to them, as to be insensible that 
we arc incurring any omission, or contracting, from 
that omission, any guilt which can hurt ; and yet we 
may be, in truth, all the while “ treasuring up wrath 
against the day of wrath.” How many thousands, for 
instance, by omitting to attend the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, have come not to know, that it foniis 
any part of Christian obligation. And long disuse and 
discontinuance would have the same effect upon any 
other duty, however plain might be the proof of it, 
when the matter came to be considered. 

It is not less so with sins of commission. Serious 
minds are shocked with observing with what complete 
unconcern and indifference many forbidden things arc 
|)ractised. The persons who are guilty of them do 
not, by any mark or symptom whatever, appear to feel 
the smallest rebuke of conscience, or to have the least 
sense of either guilt, or danger, or shame, in what they 
do ; and it not only appears to be so, but it is so. 
They arc, in fact, without any notice, consciousness, or 
compunction upon the subject. These sins, therefore, 
if they be such, are secret sins to them. But are they 
not therefore sins ? That becomes the next great 
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question. We must allow, because fact proves it, that 
habit and custom can destroy the sense and perception 
of sin. Does the act then, in that person, cease to be 
any longer a sin ? This must be asserted by those who 
argue, that nothing can be a sin but what is known 
and understood, and also felt and perceived, to be so, 
by the sinner himself at the time ; and who, conse- 
quently, deny that there are any secret sins, in our 
sense of that expression. Now mark the consequences 
which would follow such an opinion. It is then the 
timorous beginner in wicked courses who alone is to be 
brought to account. Can such a doctrine be main- 
tained ? Sinners arc called upon by preachers of the 
Gospel, and over and over again called upon, to com- 
pare themselves with themselves j themselves at one 
time with themselves at another ; their former selves, 
when they first entered upon sinful allowances, and 
their present selves, since they have been confirmed in 
them — with what fear, and sci’uple, and reluctance, 
what sense and acknowledgement of wrong, what ap- 
prehension of danger, against what remonstrance of 
reason, and with what opposition and violence to their 
religious principle, they first gave way to temptation — 
with what case, if ease it may be called, at least with 
what hardness and unconcern, they now continue in 
practices which they once dreaded — in a word, what a 
change, as to the particular article in question at least, 
has taken place in their moral sentiments ! Yet, not- 
withstanding this change in them, the reason, which 
made what they arc doing a sin, remains the same that 
it was at first ; at first they saw great force and strength 
in that reason ; at present they sec none ; but, in 
truth it is all the while the same. Unless, there- 
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fore, wc choose to say, that a man has only to harden 
himself in liis sins (which thing perseverance will 
always do for him) ; and that with the sense he takes 
away the guilt of them ; and that the only sinner is the 
conscious, trembling, afFrightened, reluctant sinner; 
that the confirmed sinner is not a sinner at all ; — un- 
less we will advance this, which affronts all principles 
of justice and sense, we must confess that secret sins 
arc both possible and frequent things : that with the 
habitual sinner, and with every man, in so far as he is, 
and in that article in which he is, an habitual sinner, 
this is almost sure to be the case. 

What, then, are the reflections suitable to such a 
case ? First, to join most sincerely with the Psalmist 
in his prayer to (lod, “ O cleanse thou me from my 
secret faults.” Secondly, to see, in this consideration, 
the exceedingly grciit danger of evil habits of all kinds. 
It is a dreadful thing to commit sins without knowing 
it, and yet to have those sins to answer for. That is 
dreadful ; and yet it is no other than the just con- 
secpienccs and effect of sinful habits. They destroy in 
us the perception of guilt : that experience proves. 
'Fhey do not destroy the guilt itself ; that no man can 
argue, because it leads to injustice and absurdity. 

How well does the Scripture express the state of an 
habitual sinner, when he calls him “ dead in trespasses 
and sins !” His conscience is dead : that, which ought 
to be the living, actuating, governing principle of the 
whole man, is dead within him — is extinguished by the 
power of sin reigning in his heart. He is incapable of 
perceiving his sins, whilst he commits them with greedi- 
ness. It is evident that a vast alteration must take 
place in such a man, before he be brought into the way 
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of salvation. It is a great change from innocence to 
guilt, when a man falls from a life of virtue to a life of 
sin. But the recovery from it is much greater; because 
the very secrecy of our sins to ourselves, the uucon- 
sciousuess of them, which practice and custom, and 
repetition and habit, have produced in us, is an almost 
insurmountable hinderance to an effeetual reformation. 
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XIV. 

A SENSE OF SIN TO ilE KEPT UP IN OUR JIINDS, 
I’sAi.M xr,. 15. 

For iiinitmerahlc Irouhlrs are conie ahont me ; my sins 
hare lal cn sac/i hold upon me ihat I am not able to 
look up ; yea, Hu y are more in number than the 
hairs of my head, and my heart hath Jailed me. 

A ( c.w i(;ri().x of sin is oilontinic.s tlie beginning ol 
ivlij^iou in tiu; heai t. It is oUentiincs a source of anguish 
:iu(l (lesi)aii-. Yet, uilli all its bitterness and all its 
danger, it produces a frame of nfnid more hopeful as 
lo salvation than insensibility. 1 do not mean that it 
is mors3 lio])eful than the reasonable satisfaction and 
assinanee which arises in the heart from the recollection 
of a well-spent life, or even of sincere, broken, and im- 
|)erfeci, endeavours after such a life ; but it is more com- 
fortable than imcoiicernedness, for that has no recol- 
lection to build upon. It is the property of a man 
(and, (iod knows, there are millions such), who, when 
danger is at hand, seeks security by shutting his eyes 
against danger. 

Now all who feel within themselves a strong con- 
viction of their sin, 1 desire they will go to the text I 
have read to you. It describes their case ; it exposes 
their feeliin*' and their sufterings, and it leads them into 
the right direction. I'lie words of the text bear about 
them the marks and tokens of reality. It seems im- 
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possible to entertain a doubt but that the person who 
wrote them was at that time labouring and struggling 
under powerful workings and impressions of conscience ; 
under a deep sense of guiltiness before God, and of the 
shame and misery, self-condemnation and debasement, 
which belong to such a condition when it is perceived. 
Perhaps it is more than we ought to presume, and more 
than the truth, that this person was a greater sinner than 
the generality of men. It might be only that he per- 
ceived his condition ; and there is as much diffei’cnce 
between the man who does, and the man who does not 
2}erceive his situation, as between two sinners of very 
unequal magnitude. 

Let us now see how the inward compunctions and 
stiri’ings of the writer’s conscience oi)eratcd ; what 
thoughts it raised in him, what expressions it drew 
from him. 

First, He is covered not only with remorse and fear, 
but with confusion. “ My sins have taken such hold 
iq)on me, that I am not able to look up.” It is a strong, 
significant expression, “ have taken such hold upon 
me,” for they do indeed take hold ; they seize the mind. 
The remembrance of siu, with the reflections which 
belong to it, 2)Ossesses, wlierc it enters, the whole soul ; 
and it ought to do so. As they take hold of the 
tlioughts, so they do of the spirits. Men are dis- 
turbed in their sjiirits by the evils of life : but sin, 
when understood, makes the evils of life nothing ; it 
disjilaces them, by presenting something more near to 
us than they are. The force with Avhich sin jjcrceived, 
sin understood, seizes the sjiirits and the thoughts, is 
well expressed by the Psalmist, when he tells of their 
taking Ijold of him, “ And they overwiichn him with 
shame and coniusion.” It was not the shanlc of men, 
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for his sins might be unknown to them : it was not 
that sort of confusion which he alludes to, but it was 
shame and confusion before God. And this very often 
exists in reality ; nay, so much so, that the man who 
has never felt it ought to doubt with himself whether 
religion he indeed within him. It is a different thing 
from the shame of men : it is a secret humiliation and 
debasement, when we call to mind our behaviour, as 
towards God. The Publican in the Gospel would not 
so much as lift up his eyes unto heaven. He felt his 
humiliation and self-debasement ; yet was it entirely 
between his God and him. The Pharisee saw him afar 
off‘, but it is not said that he saw the Pharisee, or that he 
was moved by the presence of men, or by any considera- 
tion of the presence of men ; nay, the contrary must be 
taken for granted, to give proper force and significance 
to the parable. It must be taken on the Publican’s 
part, to have been a secret and close communication 
with his Maker. 

Now observe the progress of the Psalmist’s mc<li- 
tations ; “ My sins have taken such hold upon me, that 
1 am not able to look up;” and why? You hear the 
reason : “ They arc more in number than the hairs of 
my head.” This is to perceive si/i. When we begin 
to see our sins as they are, they crowd and multiply 
upon us beyond number. An ordinary mind, or a man 
in an ordinary state of mind, bears nothing, possibly, 
in his memory as touching his sins, but a few flagitious, 
very vicious actions, if he has in the course of his life 
been guilty of any. But these cannot, in the worst 
men, be said to be more in number than the hairs of 
his head. It is only when a man comes to think more 
deeply and closely upon the subject, that he is made to 
perceive the inimber of his sins, and understand them. 
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as the Psalmist did. Let ks place fairly and fully hel'ore 
our eyes the laws of God. Let us call to )uind, not 
slightly, but thoroughly, our thoughts, our atlectious, 
<)ur desires, and passions ; what has passed within, as 
well as what hath passed without us : and lastly, our 
words, aiul actions, and conduct ; not in a few great 
instances of flagrant offences, which may, indeed, or 
may not he really more sinful, but are more strikingly 
such, because coming under human laws and opinions. 
I say, let us not confine our attentioJi to these, which we 
are apt to do ; but direct it to the examination of our 
conduct in its ordinary course. Let us do tliis, and we 
shall 8ee that our sins arc more in number tlian the 
hairs of our head. For example : What is it wliich we 
owe to God, which we know to be due to him ? ‘‘ To 
love liim with all our hearts, with all our souls, and with 
all our sireugth.” Have we done so? Have iiot, on 
ihe contrary, our lives been a constant 1‘ailure of duty 
in this very article? Wherein have we come up to this 
ri’de ? Wherein have we not come short of it ? Yet 
it is ])Oi!i our rule and our reason. The rule carries 
our o])i!j>TiLion no fjirlher tluni reasoii cairries it. Such 
a heinjj^, sucJi a benefactor as God is, i ; entitled to our 
love, and to be loved with all oiir hearts, with all our 
.‘ouls, and with all our strength. Delieieneies, there- 
lore, iu this respect, are sins truly and actually such. 

riieii, as to mankind, our henevoieiice is to be as 
strong as our self-interest : we are to love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves. Self-interest is a motive of action 
usually strong and powerful encugli ; benevolence ought 
lo be equally strong and powerful ; it ouglit to he so ; 
lor that is the meaning of the rule. Yet is it so? is it 
any thing like U ? Here, therelbro, we must see in our- 
selves a humiliating deficiency of duty. 
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Again : look to the ten coinniaiulinents themselves : 
look not to tlieir letter, but their spirit ; look to them 
as expounded, in some instances, by our Lord himself 
in his sermon upon the mount, and consequently as 
justly admitting the same exposition in other instances ; 
look to their comprehension and extent, to what has 
been well called their spirituality ; and then bring your 
conduct to tlio touchstone, that is to say, tlie test and 
criterion of rectitude, and we shall want little to con- 
viuce us of tlic multitude of our sins, to humble us 
under the hand of God. It makes no difference, tliat 
otliers have as much cause for as much self-accusation 
as we have, or some more, and e\ en greater ; it makes, 
in reality, no difference in the case. We ouglit to re- 
collect tins iii particular, because we are ever ready to 
think it does. Ihit we must look to ourselves alone. 
We must make no comparison, except that between 
our conduct and our duty. This comparison being 
honestly nuide, our failings and offences will a])pear 
nmnerous beyond calculation. And can this be thought 
n|;on witimut concern — a dec]) mid fixed concern? 
W hat says the l^saImist? “ My luairt liath failed me 
and contemplation of bis sins made bis heart sink within 
him. If’ it be not so with us, is it tliat our sins are less 
and fewer, or is it not that we care less about them? 
Wx' do not elioose to review or contemplate them at all. 
When we find ourselves in danger, we wisli to become 
insensible of it. We have it in our power to turn away 
our thoughts and attentions from subjects that wc dis- 
like ; and wc exercise this power witli respect to our 
sins. If it were not so, it would be witli us as it was 
with the rsalmist — “our heart would fail us;” the 
number and vileucss of c ur sins, our failure of duty to 
(Jod, our transgressions of ilie purity of his laws, our 
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deficiency to man fbi' God’s sake, would overpower 
us. 

But, thirdly, what was the turn and direction of 
thought which these reflections produced in the mind 
of the Psalmist? It was a flying to God Almighty 
for aid and mercy : “ Withdraw not thou thy mercy 
from me, O Lord. O Lord, let it be thy pleasure to 
deliver me ; make haste, O Lord, to help me.” He 
felt that his situation demanded mercy and assistance, — 
mercy that would spare, — mercy that would forbear to 
inflict the punishment due to past sins ; Jind assistance 
to be delivered from their power for the future. And 
there was no time to be lost : “ Make haste, O Lord, 
to help me.” The bonds and burden of his sins were 
what he groaned under. The deliverance, therefore, 
which he meant, was the deliverance from that burden 
and from those bonds. The help he called for, was 
divine aid in working that deliverance. 

Now if this turn and direction of thought was rightly 
and properly produced in the Psalmist’s mind by the 
recollection of his sins, much more do they befit a 
C’hristian ; because Christ, the author and high-priest 
of our religion, came expressly into the world to save 
sinners, to enable them to turn to God, and to call 
upon them to do so. 

If the sinner under the law, which the Psalmist was, 
could cry out for mercy, much more the sinner under 
grace. If the Psalmist could hope for aid and help to 
be delivered from sin, much more the Christian for the 
aid and help which is promised of the Holy Ghost. 
But then, this recourse to God by Christ, this prayer 
and supplication, must be sincere. Without sincerity 
no good can b'> expected from the prayer ; and if it be 
sincere, it must necessarily import and include a rcso- 
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lution against sin. For no man can pray sincerely 
against sin, while he is wilfully and voluntarily indulging 
himself in it. It is contradictory and impossible, equally 
under the law as under the Gospel, equally under one 
dispensation as another, under the law as under the 
Gospel. Can we wonder that nothing comes of such 
prayers ? But if we truly withstand our sins, let them 
have been what they will, aid, and help, and mercy may 
be asked for. Indeed they will be asked for, and sought 
with earnest strivings and contentions of the spirit in 
prayer. In every heart, touched as the Psalmist’s 
was with the perception of sin, feelings will produce 
prayers : and, blessed be God, we have in Christ the 
best assurance that the thing asked y so asked y will be 
obtained. 
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XV. 

(part t.) 

TO THINK LESS OF OUR VIRTUES, ANT) ]\IORE OF 
OUR SINS. 

Psalm li. 3. 

Mjj sin is ever hr/ore me. 

Therk is a propensity in tlie Inniian mind, very 
general and very natural, yet at the same time, nn- 
favourable in a high degree to the ("liristian character ; 
which is, that, when we look back upon our lives, our 
recollection dwells too much upon our virtues ; our 
sins are not, as they ought to be, before us ; we think 
too much of our good (pialities, or good actions, too 
little of our crimes, our corruptions, our fallings offand 
declension from God’s laws, our defects, and weaknesses. 
These we sink and overlook, in meditating upon our 
good properties. This, 1 allow, is natural ; because, 
undoubtedly, it is more agreeable to have our minds 
occupied with the cheering retrospect of virtuous deeds, 
than with the bitter, humiliating remembrance of sins 
and follies. But, because it is natural, it does not fol- 
low that it is good. It may be the bias and inclination 
of our minds ; and yet neither right, nor safe. When 
I say that it is wrong, I mean, that it is not the true 
Christian disposition : and when I say that it is dan- 
gerous, 1 have a view to its effects upon our salvation. 
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I say, tliat it is not the true Christian disposition : 
for, first, liow does it accord with vvliat we read in the 
Christian Scriptures, whether we consider the precepts, 
which arc found there, applicable to tlie subject, or the 
conduct and example of Christian characters ? 

Now, one precept, and that of Clirist himself, you 
find to be this : “ Ye, when ye shall have done all those 
things, which are commanded you, say. We are unpro- 
fitable servants ; we have done that which was our duty 
to do/’ Luke xvii. 10. It is evident, that this strong’ 
admonition was intended, by our Saviour, to check in 
liis disciples an overweening opinion of their own merit. 
It is a very remarkable passage. I think none througli- 
out the New Testament more so. And the intention, 
with which the words were spoken, was evidently to 
check and repel that opinion of merit, which is sure to 
arise from the habit of fixing our contemplation so 
much upon our good (pialities, and so little upon our 
bad ones. Vet this habit is natural, and was never 
prohibited by any teacher, except by our Saviour. With 
him it was a great faidt, by reason of its inconsistency 
with the favourite principle of his religion, Innnility. 1 
call humility not only a duty, but a principle. Ilum- 
ble-miiidedness is a Christian principle, if there be one ; 
above all, humblc-mindeduess towards God. The 
servants, to whom our Lord's expression refers, were to 
be humble-minded, we may presume, towards one 
another ; but towards their Lord, the only answer, the 
only thought, the only sentiment, was to be, We are 
unprofitable servants.” And wlm were they, that were 
instructed by our Lord to bear constantly this reflection 
about with them ? Were they sinners, distinctively so 
called? Were they grievous, or notorious sinners? 
Nay, the very contrary ; they were persons, ‘‘ who 
had done ail those things that were commanded them!” 
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This is precisely the description whicli our Loi’d gives 
us of the persons to whom his lesson was directed. 
Therefore you see, that an opinion of merit is discou- 
raged, even in those who had the best pretensions to 
entertain it ; if any pretensions were good. But an 
opinion of merit, an overweening opinion of merit, is 
sure to grow up in the heart, whenever we accustom 
ourselves to think much of our virtues, and little of our 
vices. It is generated, fostered, and cherished, by this 
train of meditation we have been describing. It can- 
not be otherwise. And if we woidd re 2 >ress it ; if we 
would correct ourselves in this rcsjiect ; if vve would 
bring ourselves into a cajiaeity of complying with our 
Saviour’s rule, we must alter our turn of thinking ; we 
must reflect more ujjon our sins, and less upon our vir- 
tues. Dejiend upon it, that we shall view our cha- 
I’acters more truly, we shall view them much more 
safely, when we view them in their defects, and faults, 
and infirmities, than when we view them only, or 2 >rin- 
cipally, on the side of their good qualities ; even when 
these good qualities arc real. I sujjpose, and I have 
all along supposed, that the good {)arts of our cha- 
racters, which, as I contend, too much attract our 
attention, are, nevertheless real ; and I sujiposc this, 
because our Saviour’s parable supposes the same. 

Another great Christian rule is, “ Work out your 
salvation with fear and trembling.” (Philij). ii. 12.) 
These significant words, “ fear and trembling,” do not 
accord with the state of a mind which is all content- 
ment, satisfaction, and self-comidacency ; and which is 
brought into that state by the habit of viewing and re- 
garding those good qualities, which a person believes 
to belong to himself, or those good actions which he 
remembers to have performed. The precept much 
better accords with a miud anxious, fearful, and appre- 
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liensive ; and made so by a sense of sin. But a sense 
of sin exists not, as it ouglit to do, in that breast which 
is in the habit of meditating chiefly ujjon its virtues. 
I can very well believe, that two persons of the same 
character in truth, may, nevertheless, view themselves 
in very different lights, according as one is accustomed 
to look chiefly at his good qualities, the other chiefly 
at his transgressions and imperfections ; and I say, that 
this latter is the disposition for working out salvation 
agreeably to Saint Paul’s rule and method ; that is, 
“ witli fear and trembling the other is not. 

But further; there is, upon this subject, a great deal 
to be learnt from the examples which the New Testa- 
ment sets before us. Pi'ecepts are short, necessarily 
must be so ; take up but little room ; and, for that 
reason, do not always strike with the force, or leave the 
impression, which they ought to do : but examples of 
charactci, when the question is concerning clnu-acter, 
and what is the proper character, have more weight and 
body in the consideration, and take up more room in 
our minds than precepts. Now, from one end of the 
New Testament to the other, you will find the evange- 
lical cha) actor to be contrition. You hear little of vir- 
tue or righteousness ; but you hear perpetually of the 
forgiveness of sins. With the first Christian teachers, 
“ rcpeiit, repent,” was the burden of their exhorta- 
tions ; the almost constant sound of their voice. Does 
not this strain of preaching show, that the preachers 
wished all who heard them to think much more of 
offences than of merits ? Nay, further, with respect to 
themselves, whenever this contemplation of righteous- 
ness came in their way, it came in their way only to be 
renounced, as natural, perhaps, and also grateful to 
human feelings, but as inconsistent and irreconcilable 
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with the Christian condition. It might do for a hea- 
then, but it was the reverse of every thing that is 
Christian. 

The turn of thought which I am recommending, or 
rather, which I find it necessary to insist upon, as an 
essential part of the Christian character, is strongly 
seen in one particular passage of Saint Paul’s writings *, 
namely, in the third chapter to the Philippians. “ If 
any other man thinketh that he hath whereof he might 
trust in the flesh, I more : circumcised the eighth day, 
of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an He- 
brew of the Hebrews j as touching the law, a Pharisee ; 
concerning zeal, persecuting the church ; touching the 
righteousness which is in the law, bljimcless.” These 
were points which, at that time of day, were thought to 
be grounds of confidence and exultation. But this 
train of thought no sooner rises in his mind, than the 
apostle checks it, and turns from it to an anxious view 
of his own deficiencies. “If by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead.” These arc 
the words of an anxious man. “ Not,” then he pro- 
ceeds, “ not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect j but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of 
Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended, but this one thing I do ; forgetting those 
things which arc behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press towards the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
In this passage, you see, that, withdi’awing his mind 
from all notions of perfection, attainment, accomplish- 
ment, security, he fixes it upon his deficiencies. Then 
he tells you, that is, expressly putting 

out of his mind and his thought, the progress and ad- 
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vance which he had already made, he casts his eyes and 
attention upon those qualities in which he was short 
and deficient, upon what remained for him yet to do. 
And this I take to be the true Christian way of pro- 
ceeding. “ Forget those things that are behind put 
out of your thoughts the attainments and progress you 
have already made, in order to see fully your defects 
and imperfections. 

In another passage, found in a chapter with which all 
are acquainted, [^the fifteenth of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians] our apostle, having occasion to compare 
his situation with that of the other apostles, is led to 
say : “ I laboured more abundantly than they all.” 
Saint Paul’s labours in the Gospel, labours wliich con- 
sumed his whole life, were sui’ely what he might reflect 
upon with complacency and satisfaction. If such re- 
flections were proper in any case, they were proper in 
his. Yet observe how they arc checked and qualified. 
The moment he had said, “ I laboured more abun- 
dantly than they all,” he added, as it were, correcting 
himself for the expression, “ Yet not I, but the grace 
of God, which was with me.” He magnifies not him- 
self, but the grace of God, which was with him. In the 
next place, you will observe, that, though the conscious- 
ness of iiis labours, painful, indefatigable labours, and 
meritorious labours, if ever man’s wei’e so — I say, that, 
though the consciousness of these was present to his 
mind at the time, yet it did not hinder him from feel- 
ing, with the deepest abasement and self-degradation, 
his former offences against Christ, though they were 
offences which sprang from error. “ I am the least of 
the apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of God ; but, by the 
grace of God, 1 am what I am.” The faults of his life 
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were uppermost in his mind. No mention, no recoU 
leetion- of his services, even when he did happen to re- 
collect them, shut out, even for a single moment, the 
deep memory of his offences, or covered or concealed 
them from his view. 

In another place, the same apostle, looking back 
upon the history of his singular and eventful life, ex- 
hibits himself to his convci’ts, as how ? not as bringing 
forward his merit, pleading his services, or claiming his 
reward : but as nothing other, nothing more, than a 
monnment and example of God Almighty’s mercy. 
Sinners need not despair of mercy, when so great a 
sinner as himself obtained it. Hear his own words : 
“ For this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first 
Jesus Christ might show forth all long-suffering, for a 
pattern to them which should hereafter believe on him 
to life everlasting.” 1 Timothy, i. 1 (>. What coidd lie 
more humble or self-depressing than this acknowledge- 
ment ? yet this was Saint Paul’s. 

The eleventh chapter of the second epistle to the 
Corinthians, and also the twelfth, ought to be read by 
you on this occasion. They are very remarkable chaj)- 
ters, and very much to our present purpose. It had 
so hajipened, that some hostile, and, as it should seem, 
some false teachers, had acquired a considerable influ- 
ence and ascendancy in the church which Saint Paul 
had planted. To counteract which influence it be- 
came necessary for him to assert his character, to state 
his pretensions to credit and authority amongst them 
at least, and in comparison with those who wei’e lead- 
ing them astray. He complies with the occasion ; 
and he docs accordingly set forth and enumerate his 
pretensions. Hut I entreat you to observe, with how 
many apologies, with what I’cluctance, and under what 
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strong protestations, he does it ; showing, most mani- 
festly, how contrary it was to his habit, his judgement, 
and to the inclination of his mind to do so. His ex- 
pressions are such as these : Would to God ye could 
bear with me a little in my folly ; and, indeed, bear 
with me.” What was his folly? the recital, he was 
about to give, of his services and pretensions. Though 
compelled by the reason you have heard, to give it, yet 
he calls it folly to do so. lie is interrupted as he pro- 
ceeds, by the same sentiment ; ‘‘ Thai which I speak, 
I speak it not after the Lord, but, as it were, foolishly 
in this contidence of boasting.” And again, referring 
to the necessity, which drew from him this sort of 
language ; ‘‘ I am become,” says he, iifool in glory- 
ing ; ye have compelled me.” 

lint what forms, perliaps, the strongest part ol’ the 
example is, that the apostle considers this tendency to 
boast and glory, thougli it was in his gifts, rather tlian 
his services, as one\)l‘ his dangers, one of his tempta- 
tions, one of the propensities which he had botli to 
guard and struggle against, and, lastly, an inclination, 
for which he found an antidote and remedy in the 
dis])eiiSfitions of Providence tow^ards him. Of his gifts, 
he says, considering himself as nothing, as entirely pas- 
sive in the hands of God, ^S)f such a one,’’ of a person 
to whom such gifts and revelations as these have been 
imparted, “ I will glory ; yet of myself I will not 
glory, but in mine iniirmities.” Tlien he goes on : 
‘‘ Lest I should be exalted above measure through the 
jibiuulance of the revelations, there was given to me a 
thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to biilfct mi‘, 
lest I should be exalted above measure.” 

After what you have heard, you will not wonder, 
that this same Saint Paid should prononiu e himself to be 
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“ the chief of sinners.” — “ Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinnei’s, of whom I am the chief.” 1 Tim. 
i. 15. His sins were uppermost in his thoughts. Other 
thoughts occasionally visited his mind : but the im- 
pression which these had made was constant, deep, 
fixed, and indelible. 

If, therefore, you would imitate Saint Paul in his 
turn and train of religious thought ; if you would adopt 
his disposition, his frame, his habit of mind, in this im- 
portant exercise ; you must meditate more upon your 
sins, and less upon your virtues. 

Again ; and which is another strong scriptural reason 
for the advice I am giving, the habit of viewing and 
contemplating our own virtues has a tendency in oppo- 
sition to a fundamental duty of our religion, the enter- 
taining of a due and grateful sense of the mercy of 
God in the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. 
The custom of thought, which we dissuade, is sure to 
generate in us notions of merit ; and that, not only in 
comparison with other men, which is by no means good, 
or likely to 2 )roduce any good effect upon our disposition, 
but also in relation to God himself ; whereas the whole 
of that sentiment, which springs up in the mind, when 
we regard our characters in coin 2 )arison with those 
of other men, if tolerated at all, ought to sink into the 
lowest self-abasement, when we advance our thoughts 
to God, and the relation in which we stand to him. 
Then is all boasting, either in spirit or by words, to 
be done away. The highest act of faith and obedience, 
recorded in Scripture, was Abraham’s consent to sacri- 
fice his son, when he believed that God required it. It 
was the severest trial that human nature could be put 
upon ; and, therefore, if any man, who ever lived, were 
authorized to boast of his obedience, it was Abraham 
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after this experiment. Yet what says Saint Paul. “ If 
Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory ; hut not before God!* No man’s pretensions to 
glory were greater, yet, before God, they were nothing. 
“ By grace ye are saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves, lest any man should boast.” Eph. ii. 8, 9. 
Here you perceive distinctly, that, speaking of salvation, 
with reference to its cause, it is by grace ; it is an act 
of pure favour ; it is not of yourselves ; it is the gift of 
God ; it is not of works ; and that this representation 
was given, lest any man should boast, that is, expressly 
for the purpose of beating down and humbling all sen- 
timents of merit or deseit in what we do ; lest they in- 
duce us, as they will induce us, to think less gratefully, 
or less piously, of God’s exceeding love and kindness 
towards us. There is no proportion between even our 
best services and that i-eward, which God hath in 
reserve for them that love him. Why then are such 
services to be so rewarded ? It is the grace of God ; it 
is the riches of his grace ; in other words, his abound- 
ing kindness and favour ; it is his love ; it is his mercy. 
Ill this manner the subject is constantly represented in 
Scripture : and it is an article of the Christian religion. 
And to possess our minds with a sense, an adequate 
sense, so far as it is possible to be so, of this truth, is a 
tluty of the religion. But to be i-uminating and medi- 
tating upon our virtues, is not the way to acquire that 
sense. Such meditations breed opinions of merit and 
desert ; of presumption, of pride, of superciliousness, of 
self-complacency ; tempers of mind, in a word, not only 
incompatible with humility, but also incompatible with 
that sense of divine love and mercy towards us, which 
lies at the root of all true religion, is the source and 
fountain of all true piety. 
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You have probably heard of the tenu self-righteous- 
ness : you find it much in the writings and discourses 
of a particular class of Chiistians, and alwsiys accom- 
panied with strong and severe expressions of censure 
and reprobation. If the term mean the habit of con- 
templating our virtues, and not our vices ; or a strong 
leaning and inclination thereto, I agree with those 
Christians in thinking, that it is a disposition, a turn of 
mind to be strongly resisted, and restrained, and re- 
pressed. If the term mean any other way of viewing 
our own character, so as to diminish or lower our sense 
of God Almighty’s goodness and mercy towards us, in 
making us the tender of a heavenly reward, then also I 
agree with them in condemning it, both as erroneous in 
its pi'inciple, and highly dangerous in its effects. If 
the term mean something more than, or different from, 
what is here stated, and what has been enlarged upon 
in this discourse, then I profess myself not to under- 
stand its meaning. 
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XVI. 


(PABT II.) 

TO THINK LE.SS OF OUR VIRTUES, AND IMORE OF 
OUR SINS. 

I’SALII LI. 3. 

Mjj sin is ever before me. 

To think well is the way to act rightly : hecaiise 
thought is the source and spring of action. When the 
course and habit of thinking is wrong, the root is cor- 
rupt ; “ and a corrupt tree bringeth not forth good 
fruit do what you will, if the root be corrupt, the 
fruit will he corrupt also. It is not only true, that dif- 
ferent actions will proceed fi’om different trains of 
thought ; hut it is also true, that the same actions, the 
same external conduct, may he very different in the 
sight of God, according as it proceeds from a right or 
a. wrong, a more or less proper principle and motive, a 
more or less proper disposition. fSuch importance is 
attached to the disposition ; of such great consequence 
is it that our disposition in religious matters be what it 
should be. By disposition is meant, the bent or tendency 
of our inclinations ; and by disposition is also meant, 
the train and habit of our thoughts, two things which 
arc always nearly connected. It is the latter sense, 
however, in which I use the word ; and the particular 
lesson which I am inculcating, for the conduct of our 
thoughts, is to think more of our sins, and less of our 
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virtues. In a former discourse, I showed, that there 
are strong and positive Scripture precepts, a due regard 
to winch accords with the state of mind of him who 
fixes his attention upon his sins and defects, and by no 
means with his state of mind who hath fixed his at- 
tention chiefly upon his virtues : secondly, that Scrip- 
ture examples, that of St. Paul most particularly, teach 
us to renounce the thoughts of our virtues, and to en- 
tertain deeply and constantly the thoughts of our sins ; 
thirdly, that the habit here reproved is inconsistent with 
a due sense of the love of God in the redemption of 
the world. I am now to offer such further reasons as 
appear to support the rule I have laid down. 

And, first, there is no occasion whatever to meditate 
upon our virtues and good qualities. We may leave 
them to themselves. We need not fear that they will 
either be forgotten or undervalued. “ God is not un- 
righteous to forget your works and labour of love 
Heb. vi. 10. He will remember them j we need not. 
They are set down in his book j not a particle will be 
lost. Blessed are they who have much there ; but we 
need not count them up in our recollection ; for, what- 
ever our virtues are or were, we cannot make them 
better by thinking of them afterwards. We may make 
them better in future by thinking of their imperfections, 
and by endeavouring to encounter, to lessen, or remove 
those imperfections hereafter ; but then this is to think, 
not upon our virtues, but upon our imperfections. 
Thinking upon our virtues, as such, has no tendency to 
make them better, be they what they will. But it is 
not the same with our sins. Thinking upon these af- 
terwards may make a very great alteration in them, be- 
cause it may lead to an effectual repentance. As to the 
act itself, what is past cannot be recalled ; what is done 
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cannot be undone : the mischief may possibly be irre- 
vocable and irreparable. But as to the sin, it is difiPer- 
ent. Deep, true, sincere penitence may, through the mer- 
cies of God in Christ Jesus, do away that. And such 
penitence may be the fruit of meditation upon our sins 
— cannot possibly come without it. Nay, the act itself 
may be altered. It is not always that an injury is irre- 
parable. Wrong indeed has been received at our hands ; 
but restitution and compensation may be in our power. 
When they are so, they are the surest proofs of peni- 
tence. No penitence is sincere without them, if they 
be practicable. This benefit to those whom we have 
injured, and an infinitely greater benefit to ourselves 
than to them, may be the effect of seeing our sins in 
their true light ; which that man never does, who thinks 
only, or chiefly, or habitually, upon his virtues. Can 
a better reason be given for meditating more upon our 
sins, and less upon our virtues, than this ; that one train 
of thought may be profitable to salvation, the other is 
profitable for nothing ? 

It is an exceedingly good observation, tliat we may 
safely leave our virtues and good qualities to themselves. 
And, besides the use we have made of it in showing the 
superfluity, as well as the danger of giving in to the 
contemplation of our virtues, it is also a quieting and 
consoling reflection for a different, and, in some degree, 
an opposite description of character, that is to say, for 
tender and timorous consciences. Such are sometimes 
troubled with doubts and scruples about even their good 
actions. Virtue was too easy for them, or too diffi- 
cult ; too easy and pleasant to have any merit in it ; or 
difficult by reason of fleshly, selfish, or depraved pro- 
pensities, still existing unsubdued, still struggling in 
their unregenerated hearts. These are natural, and, as 
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I have sometimes known them, very distressing scruples. 
I think that ohservations might be offered to remove 
the ground of them altogether : but what I have at 
present to suggest is, that the very act of reflection, 
which leads to them, is unnecessary, provided you will 
proceed by our rule, viz. to leave your virtues, such as 
they are, to themselves ; and to bend the whole force of 
your thought towards your sins, towards the conquest 
of these. 

But it will be said, are we not to taste the comforts 
of religion ? Are we not to be permitted, or rather 
ought we not to be encouraged, to relish, to indulge, 
to enjoy these comforts ? And can this be done without 
meditating upon our good actions ? 

I answer, that this can be done without meditating 
upon our good actions. We need not seek the comforts 
of religion in this way. Much we need not secli them 
at all ; they wdll visit us of their own accord, if we be 
serious and hearty in our religion. A well-spent life 
will impart its support to the spirits without any endea- 
vour, on our part, to call up our merits to our view, or 
even allowing the idea of merit to take possession of our 
minds. There will, in this respect, always be as much 
dilfcrence as there ought to bo between the righteous 
man and the sinner (or, to speak more properly, between 
sinners of different degrees), without taking pains to 
draw forth in our recollection instances of our virtue, 
())• to institute a comparison between ourselves and 
tjlhers, or certain others of our acquaintance. These 
are habits, which I hold to be unchristian and wrong ; 
and that the true way of finding and feeling the con- 
solations of religion is by progressively conquering our 
sins. Think of these ; contend with these ; and, if 
vou contend with sincerity, and with cflect, which is 
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the proof indeed of sincerity, I will answer for the 
comforts of religion being your portion. What is it 
that disturbs our religious tranquillity ? What is it that 
embitters or impairs our religious comfort, damps and 
checks our religious hopes, hinders us from relishing 
and entertaining these ideas, from turning to them, as 
a supply of consolation under all circumstances ? Wliat 
is it but our sins? Depend upon it, that it is sin, 
and nothing else, which spoils our religious comfort. 
Cleanse your heart from sin, and religion will enter in, 
with all her train of hopes and consolations. For proof 
of this, we may, as before, refer to the examples ol 
Scri 2 )ture Christians. They rejoiced in the Lord con- 
tinually. “ The joy of faith,” Phil. i. f2.5. “ Joy in 

the Holy (ihost,” Horn. xiv. 17, was the word in their 
mouths, the sentiment of their hearts. They spake ol’ 
their religion, as of a strong consolation, as of the 
“ refuge, to which they had fled, as of the hope of which 
they had laid hold, of an anchor of the soul sure and 
steadfast;” Heb. vi. 1<S, If). Tbeir promise from the 
Lord Jo.sus Christ was, “ Your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man takcth from you John xvi. *2'?. 
Was this jn’omisc fulfilled to them ? read Acts, xiii. .5‘2. 
“ They were filled with joy and the Holy Ghost.” 
“ The kingdom of God,” saitli Saint Paid, “ is joy in 
the Holy Ghost;” Rom. xiv. 17 . So that Saint Paul, 
you hear, takes his very descrijhion and definition of 
Christianity from the joy which is diffused over the 
heart ; and Saint Paul, 1 am very confident, described 
nothing but what he felt. Yet Saint Paul did not 
meditate upon his virtues; nay, expressly renounced 
that sort of meditation. His meditations, on the con- 
trary, were fixed upon his own unworthincss, and upon 
the exceeding, stuimndous mercy of God towards him, 
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through Jesus Christ his Saviour : at least, vve have his 
own authority for saying, that, in his Christian progress, 
he never looked back ; he forgot that which was behind, 
whatever it might be, which he had already attained ; 
he refused to remember it, he put it out of his thoughts. 
Yet, upon this topic of religions joy, hear him again ; 
“ we joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ 
Rom. V. 11, and once more, “ the fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace Gal. v. 22. These last are three 
memorable words, and they describe, not the effects of 
ruminating upon a man’s own virtues, but the fruit of 
the Spirit. 

But it is not one apostle in whom we find this temper 
of mind ; it is in them all. Speaking of the Lord .lesus 
Christ, Saint Peter thus addresses his converts, “ whom, 
having not seen, ye love ; in whom, though now ye see 
him not, yet believing yc rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory 1 Peter, i. 8. This joy covered 
even their persecutions and sufferings ; “ wherein ye 
greatly rejoice, though now, for a season, if need be, 
ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations,” 
1 Peter, i. 6, meaning persecutions. In like manner 
Saint James saith, “ count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations, that is, persecutions and why ? 
“ knowing this, that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience James, i. 4. Let no one, after these quota- 
tions, say, that it is necessary to fix our attention upon 
the virtues of our character, in order to taste the com- 
forts of religion. No persons enjoyed these comforts 
in so great perfection as the Christians whom we read 
of in Scripture, yet no persons thought so little of their 
own virtues. What they continually thought upon was 
the abounding love of Christ towards them, “ in that, 
whilst they were yet sinners, he died for them,” and the 
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tender and exceeding mercies of God in pardon of their 
sins, through Christ. From this they drew tlicir con- 
solation 5 but the ground and origin of this train of 
thought was, not the contemplation of virtue, but the 
conviction of sin. 

But again ; the custom of viewing our virtues has a 
strong tendency to fill us with fallacious notions of our 
own state and condition. One almost constant decep- 
tion is this, viz. that in whatever quality we have pre- 
tensions, or believe that we have pretensions, to excel, 
that quality we place at the head of all other virtues. 
If we be charitable, then “charity covereth a multitude 
of sins.” If we be strictly honest, then strict honesty 
is no less than the bond which keeps society together ; 
and, consequently, is that without which other virtues 
would have no worth, or rather no existence. If we be 
temperate and chaste, then self-govei’nment being the 
hardest of all duties, is the surest test of obedience. 
Now every one of these propositions is true ; but the 
misfortune is, that only one of them is thought of at 
the time, and that the one which favours our own jiar- 
ticular case and character. The comparison of different 
virtues, as to thoir price and value, may give occasion 
to many nice questions ; and some rules might be laid 
down upon the subject ; but I contend, that the practice 
itself is useless, and not only useless, but delusive. Let 
us leave, as I have already said, our virtues to them- 
selves, not engaging our minds in appreciating either 
their intrinsic or comparative value ; being assured that 
they will be weighed in unerring scales. Our business 
is with our sins. 

Again ; the habit of contemplating our spiritual 
acquirements, our religious or moral excellencies, has, 
veiy usually, and, I think, almost unavoidably, an un- 
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favourable effect upon our disposition towards other 
men. A man who is continually computing his riches, 
almost in spite of himself, grows proud of his wealth. 
A man who accustoms himself to read, and inquire, 
and think a gi*eat deal about his fiunily, becomes vain 
of his e.xtraction : he can hardly help becoming so. A 
man who has his titles sounding in his ears, or his state 
much before his eyes, is lifted up by his rank. These 
arc effects which every one obsei’ves ; and no inconsi- 
derable degree of the same effect springs from the habit 
of meditating upon our virtues. Now huinble-minded- 
ness is a Christian duty, if there be one. It is more 
than a duty ; it is a principle. It is a principle of our 
religion ; and its iniluence is exceedingly great, not 
only upon our religious, but our social character. 'I'liey 
who are truly humble-minded have no quarrels, give no 
offence, contend with no one in wrath and bitterness ; 
still more impossible is it for them to imnll any man, 

> under any circumstances. But the way to be humble- 
minded is the way I am pointing out, viz, to think less 
of our virtues, and more of our sins. In reading the 
parable of the Pharisee and the publican, if we couhl 
su2)pose them to be real characters, I should say oi' 
them, that the one had just come from ruminating upon 
his virtues, the other from meditating upon his sins. 
And mark the difference ; first, in their behaviour ; 
next, in their accei)tance with God, The Pharisee all 
loftiness, and contemptuousness, and recital, and com- 
parison, full of ideas of merit, view's the poor publican, 
although withdrawn to a distance from him, with eyes 
of scorn. The publican, on the contrary, enters not 
into competition with the Pharisee, or with any one. 
So far from looking round, he durst not so much as ViJ'l 
up his eyes ; but casts liimsclf, hardly indeed presumes 
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to cast himself, not upon the justice, but wholly and 
solely upon the mercies of his Maker ; “ God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner.” W e know the judgement which 
our Lord himself pronounced upon the case : “I tell 
you, this man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other.” Luke, xviii. 14. The more, there- 
fore, we are like the publican, and the less we are like 
the Pharisee, the more we come up to the genuine 
temper of Christ’s religion. 

Think, then, less of your virtues j more of your sins. 
Do I hear any one answer, I have no sins to think 
upon ; I have no crimes which lie upon my conscience ? 
I reply, that this may be true with respect to some, 
nay, with respect to many persons, according to the 
idea we commonly annex to the words, sins and crimes ; 
meaning thereby acts of gross and external wickedness. 
But think further ; eplarge your views. Is your obe- 
dience to the law of God what it ought to be, or what 
it might be ? The first commandment of that law is, 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” Is there, 
upon the subject of this commandment, no matter for 
thought, no room for amendment ? The second com- 
mandment is, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” Is all with us, as it should be, here ? Again, 
there is a spirituality in the commands of Christ’s reli- 
gion, which will cause the man who obeys them truly, 
not only to goverir his actions, but his words ; not only 
his words, but his inclinations and his dispositions, his 
internal habits, as well as external life. “ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said of old time. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery : But I say unto you. He that looketh 
on a woman to lust after her,” that is, he who volun- 
tarily indulges, and entertains in his mind an unlawful 
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desire, “ hath committed adultery with her already in 
his heart,” — is, by the very entertainment of such ideas, 
instead of striving honestly and resolutely to banish 
them from his mind, or to take his mind off from them, 
a sinner in the sight of God. Much the same kind of 
exposition belongs to the other commandments ; not 
only is murder forbidden, but all unreasonable, intem- 
perate, anger and passion ; not only stealing, but all 
hard and unfair conduct, either in transacting business 
with those who are upon a level with us, or, where it is 
more to be feared, towards those who are in our power. 
And do not these points open to us a field of inquiry, 
how far we are concerned in them ? There may not 
be what, strictly speaking, can be called an act or deed, 
which is scandalously bad ; yet the current of our ima- 
ginations, the bent of our tempers, the stream of our 
affections, may all, or any of them, be wrong, and may 
be requiring, even at the peril of our salvation, stronger 
control, a better direction. 

Again ; there may not be any action, which, singly 
and separately taken, amounts to what would be 
reckoned a crime ; yet there may be actions, which we 
give into, which even our own consciences cannot ap- 
prove ; and these may be so frequent with us, as to form 
a part of the course and fashion of our lives. 

Again ; it is possible, that some of the miscarriages 
in conduct, of which we have to accuse ourselves, may 
be imputable to inadvertency or surprise. But could 
these miscarriages happen so often as they do, if we 
exercised that vigilance in our Christian course, which 
not only forms a part of the Christian character, but is a 
sure effect of a sincere faith in religion, and a corre- 
sponding solicitude and concern about it? 

LasfJy, unprofitableness itself is a sin. We need not 
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do mischief in order to commit sin ; uselessness, when 
we might be useful, is enough to make us sinners before 
God. The fig-tree in the Gospel was cut down, not 
because it bore sour fruit, but because it bore none. 
The parable of the talents (Matt. xxv. 14.) is pointed 
expressly against the simple neglect of faculties and 
opportunities of doing good, as contradistinguished from j 
the perpetration of positive crimes. Are not all these 
topics fit matters of meditation, in the review of our 
lives ? Upon the whole, when I hear a person say he ' 
has no sins to think upon, I conclude that he has not 
thought seriously concerning religion at all. 

Let our sins, then, be ever before us : if not our 
crimes, (of whieh it is possible, that, according to the 
common acceptation of that word, we may not have 
many to remember) let our omissions, deficiencies, 
failures, our irregularities of heart and affection, our 
vices of temper and disposition, our course and habit of 
giving into smaller offences, meaning, as I do mean, by 
offences, all those things which our consciences cannot 
really approve ; our slips, and inadvertencies, and sur- 
prises, much too frequent for a man in earnest about 
salvation : let these things occupy our attention ; let 
this be the bent and direction of our thoughts ; for they 
are the thoughts which will bring us to God evange- 
lically ; because they are the thoughts which will not 
only increase our vigilance, but which must inspire us 
with that humility as to ourselves, with that deep, and 
abiding, and operating, sense of God Almighty’s love 
and kindness and mercy towards us, in and through 
Jesus Christ our Savioui*, which it was one great aim 
and end of the Gospel, and of those who preached it, 
to inculcate upon all who came to take hold of the offer 
of grace. 
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XVII. 

SALVATION FOR PENITENT SINNERS. 

Luke vii. 4<7. 

Wherefore I say unto thee. Her sins, 'which are many, 
are forgiven / for she loved much. 

It has been thought an extravagant doctrine, that 
the greatest sinners were sometimes nearer to the king- 
dom -of heaven than they whose offences were less ex- 
orbitant, and less conspicuous : yet, I apprehend, the 
doctrine wants only to be rationally explained, to show 
that it has both a great deal of truth, and a great deal 
of use, in it j that it may be an awakening religious 
proposition to some, whilst it cannot, without being 
wilfully misconstrued, delude or deceive any. 

Of all conditions in the world, the most to be de- 
spaired of, is the condition of those who are altogether 
insensible and unconcerned about religion j and yet they 
may be, in the mean time, tolerably regular in their 
outward behaviour •, there may be nothing in it to give 
great offence ; their character may be fair ; they may 
pass with the common stream, or they may even be well 
spoken of ; nevertheless, I say, that, whilst this insen- 
sibility remains upon their minds, their condition is 
more to be despaired of, than that of any other person. 
The religion of Christ does not in any way apply to 
them : they do not belong to it ; for are they to be 
saved by performing God’s will ? God is not in their 
thoughts j his will is not before their eyes. They may 
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do good things, but it is not from a principle of obedi- 
ence to God that they do them. There may be many 
crimes, which they are not guilty of ; but it is not out 
of regard to the will of God, that they do not commit 
them. It does not, therefore, appear, what just hopes 
they can entertain of heaven, upon the score of an obe- 
dience which they not only do not observe, but do not 
attempt to observe. Then, secondly, if they are to 
hope in Christ for a forgiveness of their imperfections, 
for acceptance, through him, of broken and deficient 
services, the truth is, they have recourse to no such 
hope ; beside, it is not imperfection with which they 
are charged, but a total absence of principle. A man 
who never strives to obey — never indeed bears that 
thought about him, must not talk of the imperfection 
of his obedience : neither the word, nor the idea, per- 
tains to him ; nor can he speak of broken and deficient 
services, who in no true sense of the term hath ever 
served God at all. I own, therefore, I do not perceive 
what rational hopes religion can hold out to insensi- 
bility and unconcernedness j to those who neither obey 
its rules, nor seek its aid ; neither follow after its re- 
wards, nor sue, — I mean, in spirit and sincerity, sue, — for 
its pardon. But how, it will be asked, can a man be 
of regular and reputable morals, with this religious in- 
sensibility : in other words, with the want of vital reli- 
gion in his heart ? I answer, that it can be in this way. 
A general regard to character, knowing that it is an ad- 
vantageous thing to possess a good character ; or a re- 
gard generated by natural and early habit ; a disposition 
to follow the usages of life, which are practised around 
us, and which constitute decency ; calm passions, easy 
circumstances, orderly companions, may, in a multitude 
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of instances, keep men within rules and bounds, with- 
out the operation of any religious principle whatever. 

There is likewise another cause, which has a tendency 
to shut out religion from the mind, and yet hath at the 
same time a tendency to make men orderly and decent 
in their conduct : and that cause is business. A close 
attention to business is very apt to exclude all other 
attentions ; especially those of a spiritual nature, which 
appear to men of business shadowy and unsubstantial, 
and to want that present reality and advantage which 
they have been accustomed to look for, and to find, in 
their temporal concerns : and yet it is undoubtedly 
true, that attention to business frequently and naturally 
produces regular manners. Here, therefore, is a case, 
in which decency of behaviour shall subsist along with 
religious insensibility, forasmuch as one cause produces 
both — an intent application to business. 

Decency, order, regularity, industry, application to 
our calling, are all good things ; but then they arc 
accompanied with this great danger, viz. that they may 
subsist without any religious influence whatever ; and 
that, when they do so, their tendency is to settle and 
confirm men in religious insensibility. For finding 
things go on very smoothly, finding themselves re- 
ceived and respected without any religious principle, 
they are kept asleep, as to their spiritual concerns, by 
the very quietness and prosperity of things around 
them. “ There is a way that seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of death.” It 
is possible to slumber in a fancied security, or rather in 
an unconsciousness of danger, a blindness to our true 
situation, a thoughtlessness or stupefaction concerning 
it, even at the time when we are in the utmost peril of 
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salvation ; when we are descending fast towards a state 
of perdition. It is not the judgement of an erroneous 
conscience : that is not the case I mean. It is rather 
a want of conscience, or a conscience which is never 
exerted j in a word, it is an indifference and insensi- 
bility concerning religion, even in the midst of seeming 
and external decency of behaviour, and soothed and 
lulled by this very circumstance. Now it is not only 
within the compass of possibility, but it frequently, nay, 
I hope, it very frequently comes to pass, that open, 
confessed, acknowledged, sins sting the sinner’s con- 
science : that the upbraidings of mankind, the cry, the 
clamour, the indignation, which his wickedness has ex- 
cited, may at length come home to his own soul ; may 
compel him to reflect, may bring him, though by force 
and violence, to a sense of his guilt, and a knowledge 
of his situation. Now I say, that this sense of sin, 
by whatever cause it be produced, is better than re- 
ligious insensibility. The sinner’s penitence is more 
to be trusted to, than the seemingly righteous man’s 
security. The one is roused — is roused from the deep 
forgetfulness of religion, in which he had hitherto lived. 
Good fruit, even fruit unto life everlasting, may spring 
from the motion which is stirred in his heart. The 
other x'emains, as to religion, in a state of torpor. The 
th ing wanted, as the quickening principle, as the seed 
and genn of religion in the heart, is compunction, con- 
vincement of sin, of danger, of the necessity of flying 
to the Redeemer and to his religion in good earnest. 
“ They were pricked in their heart, and said to Peter 
and to the rest of the apostles. Men and brethren, what 
shall we do ?” This was the state of mind of those 
who first heard the Gospel : and this is the state of 
mind still to be brought about, before the Gospel be 
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heard with effect. And sin will sometimes do it, when 
outward righteousness will not : I mean by outward 
righteousness, cxtei’nal decency of manners, without 
any inward principle of religion whatever. The sinner 
may return and fly to God, even because the world is 
against him. The visibly righteous man is in friend- 
ship with the world : and the “ friendship df the world 
is enmity with God,” whensoever, as I have before ex- 
pressed it, it soothes and lulls men in religious insensi- 
bility. 

But how, it will be said, is this ? Is it not to en- 
courage sin ? Is it not to put the sinner in a more 
hopeful condition th.'ui the righteous? Is it not, in 
some measure, giving the greatest sinner the greatest 
chance of being saved ? This may be objected : and 
the objection brings me to support the assertion in the 
beginning of my discourse, that the doctrine proposed 
cannot, without being wilfully misconstrued, deceive or 
delude any. First, you ask, is not this to encourage 
sin ? I answer, it is to encoui'age the sinner who re- 
pents ; and, if the sinner repent, why should he not be 
encouraged? But some, you say, will take occasion, 
from this encouragement, to plunge into sin. I answer, 
that then they wilfully misapply it : for if they enter 
upon sin intending to repent afterwards, I take upon 
me to tell them, that no true repentance can come of 
such intention. The very intention is a fraud : instead of 
being the parent of true repentance, it is itself to be re- 
pented of bitterly. Whether such a man ever repent 
or not is another question, but no sincere repentance 
can issue, or proceed, from this intention. It must 
come altogether from another quarter. It will look 
back, when it does come, upon that previous intention 
with hatred and horror, as upon a plan, and scheme. 
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and design to impose upon and abuse the mercy of God. 
The moment a plan is formed of sinning with an in- 
tention afterwards to repent, at that moment the whole 
doctrine of grace, of repentance, and of coui'se this 
part of it amongst the rest, is wilfully misconstrued. 
The- grace of God is turned into lasciviousness. At the 
time this design is formed, the person fanning it is in 
the bond of iniquity, as Saint Peter told Simon he was— 
in a state of imminent perdition ; and this design will 
not help him out of it. We say, that repentance is 
sometimes more likely to be brought about in a con- 
fessed, nay, in a notorious and convicted sinner, than 
in a seemingly regular life : but it is of true repent- 
ance that we speak, and no true repentance can proceed 
from a previous intention to repent, I mean an intention 
previous to the sin. Therefore no advantage can be 
taken of this doctrine to the encouragement of sin, 
without wilfully misconstruing it. 

But then you say, we place the sinner in a more 
hopeful condition than the righteous. But who, let us 
inquire, arc the righteous we speak of? Not they, 
who aio endeavouring, however imperfectly, to perform 
the will of God ; not they, who are actuated by a 
principle of obedience to him ; but men, who are 
orderly and regular in their visible behaviour without 
an internal religion. To the eye of man they appear 
righteous. But if they do good, it is not from the love 
or fear of God, or out of regard to religion that they 
do it, but from other considerations. If they abstain 
from sin, they abstain from it out of different motives 
from what religion offers ; and so long as they have the 
acquiescence and approbation of the world, they are 
kept in a state of sleep ; in a state, as to religion, of 
total negligence and unconcern. Of these righteous 
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men there are many; and, when we compare their 
condition with that of the open sinner, it is to rouse 
them, if possible, to a sense of religion. A wounded 
conscience is better than a conscience which is toi’pid. 
When conscience begins to do its office, they will feel 
things changed within them mightily. It will no longer 
be their concern to keep fiiir with the world, to pre- 
serve appearances, to maintain a character, to uphold 
decency, order, and regularity in their behaviour ; but 
it will be their concern to obey God, to think of him, 
to love him, to fear him ; nay, to love him with all their 
heart, with all their mind, with all their soul, with all 
their strength ; that is, to direct their cares and endea- 
vours to one single point, his will : yet their visible 
conduct may not be much altered ; but their internal 
motives and principle will be altered altogether. 

This alteration must take place in the heart, even of 
the seemingly righteous. It may take place also in the 
heart of the sinner ; and, we say (and this is, in truth, 
the whole which we say), that a conscience pricked by 
sin is sometimes, nay oftentimes, more susceptible of 
the impressions of religion, of true and deep im- 
pressions, than a mind which has been accustomed to 
look only to the laws and customs of the world, to 
conform itself to those laws, and to find rest and satis- 
faction in that peace, which not God, but the world 
gives. 
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XVIII. 

USE AND ABUSE OF THE MERCY OP GOD IN THE 
REDEMPTION OF MANKIND BY CHRIST. 

Eccles. V. 5, G. 

Concerning projntiationy be not •without fear to add sin 
unto sin; and say not, his mercy is great, and he will 
he pacified for the multitude of my sins; for mercy 
and wrath come from him, and his indignation 
resteth upon sinners. 

I KNOW not so much good advice drawn uj) in so little 
compass any where as in tlie chapter wliich we have 
quoted ; nor of that advice, any part so important as 
that which I have read to you in the text. We are all 
naturally inclined to lean and presume much upon the 
mercy of God ; and this presumption cannot be com- 
bated by any general arguments, because the foundation 
of it is right. It is certainly true, that the frame of 
nature, the multitude which we see of contrivances, 
evident contrivances, and provisions for the happiness of 
sensitive beings, bespeak the good will and kijulness of 
the Creator j and of that good will, a idain and ob- 
vious part and consequence is, condescension to our 
infirmities, and mercy to our faults. It is not only 
rational, but unavoidable to expect this. The language 
of Scripture, if we go to that for information, comes up 
in this respect to the intimations of nature. Through- 
out the whole book, God is described as loving, af- 
fectionate, patient, compassionate, and long suffering 
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to his human creation : so that when we conceive of 
God as a merciful being, we think of him very truly. 
But then the question is, in what manner, and to what 
extent, we may apply this consideration to our own 
conduct. 

First, then, when we apply it to console ourselves 
under any imperfection of character, owing to invincible 
weaknesses either of body or mind, we ap2)ly it rightly. 
God has not fixed a certain measure or standard of 
virtue, which every person of every sort and degree 
must come up to, in order to be saved ; that were not 
the jiart of a merciful judge. He proportions his de- 
mands of duty to our several caj)acities, justly estimated, 
and faithfully exerted. It may be true, that he who 
has emjiloyed extraordinary endowments well, will be 
recompensed with a higher reward than he who has 
employed inferior endowments well ; but still one as 
well as the other will be rewarded. He who had doubled 
the ten talents which were entrusted to him was set 
over ten cities ; whilst he who had doubled the five 
talents was set over five cities ; but both were rewarded, 
both also highly rewarded, though differently. There- 
fore, any inferiority to others in our natural abilities, 
any difficulties or disadvantages we labour under, which 
others do not labour under, need not discomfort us at 
all. They are made uj) to us by God’s mercy, who 
will finally accommodate his judgement to those diffi- 
culties and disadvantages so far as they are real. And 
the same allowance, which we hope will be vouchsafed 
to our constitutional infirmities (so far as they are both 
real infirmities and invincible infirmities), will also be 
extended to the difficulties we labour under, by reason 
of the circumstances and condition in which we are 
placed ; whether these difficulties be ignorance for want 
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of education and opportunity ; or prejudice by reason of 
a wrong education, and a dependance upon those into 
whose hands we were committed ; or error or supersti- 
tion arising from these causes : for all such defects, so 
long as they are, properly speaking, involuntary, and 
not brought on or increased by our own act, we humbly 
rely upon the mercies of God, and we are not going too 
far in our reliance. 

Secondly; When for any sin into which we have 
been unhappily betrayed — yet without a course and 
habit of sinning in the same manner, or at least without 
a regular plan of a sinful life — we trust for pardon in 
God’s mercy through Christ, our trust is well founded. 
This is the very case, as I apprehend, which St. John 
had in his thoughts, when he tells us, that “ if any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, and he is the 
propitiation for our sins.” “ If any man sin” (that 
is, if any man be accidentally betrayed into single in- 
stances of sin without a plan or system of sinning), we 
have Jesus Christ interceding for our forgiveness. 

Thirdly : When our past life has not only been 
chequered by casual omissions and commissions, but has 
been stained and polluted even by habits of licentious- 
ness, or by a course of unjust and iniquitous conduct j 
still, if we look up to God’s mercy, only so as to quicken 
and inspirit us to a speedy and resolute breaking off of 
our vices, I believe and trust that we do not abuse that 
mercy, let our past case or our past conduct have been 
ever so bad. '* 

The true and sound distinction which we should 
continually bear in our mind, is no other than this — 
whilst we think of God’s mercy only with a view to 
sins which are past strictly and exclusively, then it can 
hardly happen but that we shall judge rightly ol' it, and 
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according to truth ; but when we think of it with re- 
lation to our future sins, then we are in very great 
danger of mistaking and of misapplying it ; and the 
mistake may have, indeed necessarily must have, tlie 
most dreadful effects upon our final welfare. 

I cannot mark this distinction moi’e strongly, than 
by desiring you to compare attentively what is said in 
the text with what is said by St. John in the passage 
just now quoted from his Epistle. Both passages speak 
of propitiation ; that is, of the means whereby we may 
obtain pardon. Hear what St. .John says of it : “ If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father ; and 
he is the propitiation for our sins.” Next hear what 
the text says of it : “ Concerning propitiation, be not 
without fear to add sin unto sin.” You will observe, 
that one passage speaks in tenns of encouragement ; 
the other in tenns of warning. And the truth is, 
that one passage speaks in relation to sins which are 
past, strictly and exclusively; the other speaks in re- 
lation to sins that are yet future. When St. John 
tells us, that “ if any man sin, we have in Jesus Christ 
an advocate and a propitiation,” he supposes a person 
to be reviewing his past life, to be distressed by the 
memory of his former sins ; and then he points out a 
relief and source of comfort to his distress, by telling 
him that he has with God an advocate and a propitia- 
tion for the sins under the sense and recollection of 
which he is sinking. When the author of Ecclesiasticus 
warns us solemnly “ conceniing propitiation” (the same 
subject of which St. John speaks), by bidding us “ not to 
be without fear to add sin unto sin, and not to say, his 
mercy is great, he will be pacified for the multitude of 
our sins;” — and when he farther reminds us, that 
“ wrath as wellasmercy came from him ;” — he applies his 
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advice to a different supposition : he supposes a person 
to be doubting and deliberating with himself eoncem- 
ing his future conduct ; either concerning some par- 
ticular sin which he is tempted to commit, or con- 
cerning the general course of his future behaviour; 
and he charges such an one against bringing into the 
deliberation the account or consideration of God’s 
mercy, so as to encourage himself thereby in giving way 
to the temptation by which he is urged. By this view 
of the subject the two passages are rendered con- 
sistent, and the important distinction upon the subject 
rendered visible. 

We may proceed, therefore, to describe the cases in 
which we misapply the consideration of God’s mercy, 
and act in opposition to the council delivered in the text. 

First, then, we misapply the matter, when the 
thoughts of God’s mercy beget in iis ease under our 
past sins, and this ease makes us less afraid of I’epeating 
them. In minds not sufficiently thoughtful, if you in 
any way take away or diminish the terror or pain which 
they suffer from what they have done, you in the same 
proportion render them apt and willing to do the same 
thing again. But it is only so with minds which are not 
sufficiently thoughtful : in a mind sei’iously disposed, 
and which rightly considers its situation, the contraiy 
effect will take place; the sense of past forgiveness will 
produce gratitude ; gratitude will produce love ; and 
love will increase, not diminish, the dread of offending 
anew. Suppose a malefactor under sentence of death, 
looking for nothing but the execution of that sentence, 
should receive assurance, or even hopes of pardon ; no 
doubt this intelligence would take off* much of the load 
which weighed down his spirits — much of the pain of 
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his condition : 4)ut ought this relief and alleviation to 
make him go and be as wicked as ever ? If it did so, 
no one would say that he was an object of clemency or 
mercy, let the clemency and mercy of the prince be in 
themselves ever so great. Wherefore, I repeat, that 
whenever the ease and comfort which we draw from 
the contemplation of God’s mercy, in respect to past 
sins, is carried forward to the future, so as to make us 
with more readiness give way to temptation, it is griev- 
ously and dangerously abused. 

But, secondly, the method above described is an in- 
direct method of applying the mercy of God to the en- 
couragement of our sins, that is to say, the considera- 
tion of God’s mercy renders us easy under the past ; 
and ease under past transgressions, seiwes to make us 
less scrupulous and difficult in complying with return- 
ing temptations. But there is also a more direct way in 
which we carry our presumption upon God’s mercy to 
the deceiving of our consciences ; and that is, when 
we argue with ourselves in this manner ; when in de- 
liberating concerning any particular sins which we are 
induced to commit, we say within ourselves, if God be 
so gracious, forgiving, and merciful, as religion teaches 
us that he is, he will not be extreme to condemn me for 
this single offence — this one addition to the number of 
my sins. Now this is what may be called sinning upon 
a plan, and making the goodness of God the founda- 
tion of the plan ; which is a very different case from 
resorting to the mercies of God in the case of past sins. 
Suppose a prince of the mildest and most placable 
character should be informed concerning a malefactor, 
that he had committed the crime of which he was 
accused, expressly depending upon forgiveness before- 
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hand, would not this be a reason for withholding the 
mercy which had been thus perverted ? It certainly 
would. 

Again, thirdly, this reliance beforehand goes some- 
times to a greater extent. It goes the length of keep- 
ing men in a course of sins ; because so often as men 
think of their condition, the first thing that fills their 
thoughts, is the abounding inexhaustible mercy of God : 
and the first effect of that meditation is, that if it so 
abound, and be so inexhaustible, they may still hope for 
salvation, although they go on to continue their plea- 
sures and their practices. Now I will tell you wdiat is 
properly meant by calling God’s mercy abounding and 
inexhaustible. This is meant by it — that whatever be 
the quantity, or amount, or kind, or degree of our past 
offences, if we sincerely and truly repent and cease from 
them, their former enormity need not make us despair 
of pardon ; but it relates solely to the past — it has 
nothing to do with the future, because it is then only 
ai)plicable, when a reformation for the futiu'c takes 
place. Extensive as that mercy is, the case of a person 
intending to continue in sin does not come within it ; 
that intention totally excludes the application. 

Upon the whole, the brief statement of the case is 
tliis. It is certainly true that God is merciful, but we 
arc not authorised to use or apply the consideration of 
God’s mercy any othei’wise than to guard us against 
despair for our past sins, to quicken and incite us to 
reformation for the future, and to support and comfort 
us when we feel that reformation in ourselves be- 
ginning. If we go farther than this, and think of 
God’s mercy when we are deliberating concerning 
some sin which we are about to commit, either concern- 
ing our continuance in some old, or entrance upon 
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some new, course of sin, we are sure to think of it 
improperly, and to build hopes and conclusions upon 
it which we are not authorised to entertain. I know 
nothing which can be a more powerful preservative 
against this turn of mind, and this fatal delusion, than 
the wise and solemn warning of the text ; Concern- 
ing propitiation, be not without fear to add sin to sin, 
and say not his mercy is great, he will be pacified for 
the multitude of my sins ; for mercy and wrath come 
from him, and his indignation resteth upon sinners.” 
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XIX. 


OF THE DOCTRINE OF CONVERSION. 

Matthew ix. l.-l. 

I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners, to 
repentance. 

It appears from these words, that our Saviour in his 
preaching held in view the character and spiritual 
situation of the persons whom he addressed, and the 
differences which existed amongst men in these re- 
spects ; and-that he had a regard to tliese considerations, 
more especially in the preaching of repentance and 
conversion. Now I think, that these considerations 
have been too much omitted by preachers of the Gos- 
pel since, particularly in this very article ; and that the 
doctrine itself has suffered by such omission. 

It has been usual to divide all mankind into two 
classes, the converted and the unconverted ; and, by 
so dividing them, to infer the necessity of conversion 
to every person whatever. In proposing the subject 
under this form, we state the distinction, in my oiiinion, 
too absolutely, and draw from it a conclusion too uni- 
versal ; because there is a class and description of 
Christians, who, having been piously educated, and 
having persevered in those pious courses into which 
they were first brought, are not conscious to themselves 
of ever having been without the influence of religion ; 
of ever having lost sight oi its sanctions ; of ever having 
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renounced them ; of ever, in the general course ol 
their conduct, having gone against tliein. These can- 
not properly be reckoned either converted or uncon- 
verted. They ai’e not converted, for they arc not 
sensible of any such religious alteration having taken 
place with them, at any particidar time, as can pro- 
perly be called a conversion. They arc not uncon- 
verted, because that implies a state of re])robation, and 
because, if we call upon them to be converted (whieh 
if they be unconverted we ought to do), they will not 
well understand what it is we mean them to do ; and, 
instead of being edified, they may be both much and 
unnecessarily disturbed, by being so called upon. 

There is, in the nature of things, a great variety of 
religions condition. It arises from hence, that exhorta- 
tions, and calls, and admonitions, whieh are of great 
use and importance in themselves, and very necessary 
to be insisted upon, are, nevertheless, not wanted by 
all — arc not eqvially applicable to all, and to some arc 
altogether inapplicable. This holds true of most of 
the tojiics of persuasion or warning, which a Christian 
teacher can adopt. ^Vdlcn wc jireach against presump- 
tion, for instance, it is not because wc suppose that all 
arc 2n'esum2>tuous ; or that it is necessary for all, or 
every one, to become more humble, or diffident, or 
a2)prehensive, than he now is : on the contrary, there 
may amongst our hearers be low, and timorous, and 
dejected spirits, who, if they take to themselves what 
we say, may increase a disposition which is already too 
much ; or be at a loss to know what it is herein that 
he would enjoin iqwn them. Yet the discourse and 
the doctrine may, nevertheless, be very good ; and, 
for a great poiiion of our congregation, very necessary. 
The like, I think, is the case with the doctrine of con- 
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version. If we were to omit tlie doctrine of conversion, 
we should omit a doctrine, which, to many, must he 
the salvation of their souls. To them, all calls with- 
out this call, all preaching without this doctrine, would 
be in vain ; and it may be true, that a great part of 
our hearers arc of this description. On the other 
hand, if we ju’css and insist upon conversion, as indis- 
pensable to all for the purpose of being saved, we should 
mislead some, who would not apprehend how they 
could be recpiircd to turn, or be converted, to reli- 
gion, wiio were never, that they knew, either indiFerent 
to it, or alienated from it. 

Ill opposition, liowcver, to what is here said, there 
are who contend, that it is necessary for every man 
living to be converted, before he can be saved. This 
opinion undoubtedly deserves serious consideration, be- 
cause it founds itself upon Scripture, whether rightly 
or erroneously interpreted is the (piestion. The por- 
tion of Scripture upon which they who maintain the 
opinion chiefly rely, is our Saviour^s conversation with 
Nicoflemus, recorded in the third chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. Our Saviour is there stated to have said to 
Nicodemus, Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God j” and afterwards, as a con- 
firmation, and, in some sort, an exposition, of his asser- 
tion, to have added, “ Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” It is inferred from this passage, that all persons 
whatever must undergo a conversion, before they be 
capable of salvation ; and it cannot be said that this is 
a forced or strained inference ; but the question before 
us at present is, is it a necessary inference ? I am not un- 
willing to admit, that this short, but very remarkable, 
conversation, is fairly interpreted of the gift of the 
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Spirit, and that, vvlieu this Spirit is given, there is a 
new birth, a regeneration ; but I say, that it is no- 
where determined at what time of life, or under what 
circumstances, this gift is imparted : nay, the contrary 
is intimated by comparing it to the blowing of the wind, 
which, in its mode of action, is out of the reach of our 
rules and calculations : “ the wind blowcth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” 'Fhe eftect of 
this uncertainty is, that vve are left at liberty to px’ay 
for spiritual assistance; and we do pray for it, in all 
stages, and under all cii’cumstances of our existence. 
We 2Jray for it, in baptism, for those who are baptized ; 
we teach those who are catechized, to pray for it in their 
catechism : parents pray for its aid and cfticaey to give 
effect to their [xarental instructions, to preserve the 
objects of their love and care from sin and wickedness, 
and from every spiritual enemy : we pray for it, par- 
ticularly in the office of confirmation, for young jxer- 
sons just entering into the temixtations of life. There- 
fore .spiritual assistance may be iinjxarted at any time, 
from the earliest to the latest period of our existence; 
and whenever it is iinjiarted, there is that being born 
of the Spirit to which our Saviour’s words refer. And, 
considering the subject as a matter of exjierience, if 
we cannot ordinarily distinguish the operations of the 
Spirit from those of our own minds, it seems to follow, 
that neither can we distinguish when they commence ; 
so that spiritual assistance may be imparted, and the 
thing designated by our Lord’s discourse satisfied, 
without such a sensible conversion, that a person can 
fix his memory uj>on some great and general change 
wrought in him at an assignable time. 
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The conscioiisiies.s of a great and genera! change 
may be the fact with many. It may be essentially ne- 
cessary to many. I only allege, that it is not so to all, 
so that every person, who is not conscious of such a 
change, must set himself down as devoted to perdition. 

This, I repeat, is all I contend for ; for I by no 
means intend to say that any one is without sin, and in 
that sense not to stand in need of conversion ; still less, 
that any sin is to be allowed, and not, on the contrary, 
strenuously and sincerely resisted and forsaken. I 
only maintain, that there may he Christians, who are, 
and have been, in such a religious state, that no such 
thorough and radical change as is usually meant by 
conversion, is or was necessary for them ; and that 
they need not be made miserable by the want of con- 
sciousness of such a change. 

I do not, in the smallest degree, mean to under- 
value, or speak lightly of such changes, whenever or in 
whomsoever they take place : nor to deny that they 
may be sudden, yet lasting (nay, I am rather inclined 
to think that it is in this manner that they frequently 
do take place) ; nor to dispute what is upon good tes- 
timony alleged concerning conversion brought about 
by affecting incidents of life ; by striking passages of 
Scripture ; by impressive discourses from the pulpit ; 
by what we meet with in books j or even by single 
touching sentences or expressions in such discoiirses or 
books. I am not disposed to question these relations 
unnecessarily, but rather to bless God for such in- 
stances, when I hear of them, and to regard them as 
merciful ordinations of his providence. 

But it will be said, that conversion implies a revo- 
lution of opinion. Admitting this to be so, such a 
change or revolution cannot be necessary to all, because 
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there is no system of religions opinions, in which some 
have not been brought up from the beginning of their 
lives. To change from error to truth in any great and 
important article of religious belief, deserves, 1 allow, 
the name of conversion ; but all cannot be educated in 
error, on whatever side truth be supposed to lie. 

To me, then, it appears, that, although it cannot be 
stated with safety, or without leading to consecpicnces 
which may confound and alarm many good men, that 
conversion is necessary to all, and nnder all circum- 
stances ; yet I think, that there are two topics of ex- 
hortation, which together comprise the whole-Christian 
life, and one or other of which belongs to every man 
living, and these two topics are conversion and im- 
provement. When conversion is not wanted, improve- 
ment is. 

Now this respective preaching of conversion or im- 
provement, according to the respective spiritual con- 
dition of those who hear us, or read what we write, is 
authorized by the example of Scripture preaching, as 
set forth in the New Testament. It is remarkable, 
that, in the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
we read incessantly of the preaching of repentance, 
which I admit to mean conversion. Saint John the 
Baptist’s preaching set out with it ; our Lord’s own 
preaching set out with it. It was the subject which he 
charged upon his twelve apostles to preach. It was 
the subject which he sent forth his seventy disciples to 
preach. It was the subjec t which the first missionaries 
of Christianity pronounced and preached in every place 
which they came to, in the course of their progress 
through different countries. Whereas, in the epistles 
written by the same persons, we hear proportionably 
much less of repentance, and much more of advance. 
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proliciency, progress, ami improvement in holiness ot‘ 
life ; and of rules and maxims for the leading of a holy 
and godly life. These exhortations to continual im- 
provement, to sincere, sti'cnuous, and continual en- 
deavours after improvement, arc delivered under a 
variety of expi'cssions, hut with a strength and earnest- 
ness snflicient to show what the apostles thought of the 
importance of what they were teaching. 

Now the reason of the difference is;- that the preach- 
ing of Christ and his apostles, as recorded in the Gos- 
pels, and in the Acts of the Apostles, was addressed to 
Jews and Gentiles, whom they called upon to become 
disciples of the new religion. This, call evidently im- 
plied repentance and conversion. But the epistles, 
which the apostles, and some of which the same apo- 
stles, wrote afterwards, were addressed to persons al- 
ready become Christians ; and to some who, like Timo- 
thy, had been such from their earliest youth. Speaking 
to these, you find, they dwell upon improvement, pro- 
ficiency, continued endeavours after higher and greater 
degrees of holiness and purity, instead of saying so 
much about repentance and conversion. This conduct 
was highly rational, and was an adaj)tation of their in- 
struction to the circumstances of the persons whom 
they addressed, and may be an example to us, in 
modelling our exhortations to the different spiritual 
conditions of our hearers. 

Seeing, then, that two great topics of our preaching 
must always be conversion ajid improvement ; it re- 
mains to be considered, who they are to whom we must 
preach conversion, and who they are to whom we must 
preach improvement. 

First ; Now of the persons in our congregations, to 
whom we not only may, but must, preach the doctrine 
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of conversion plainly and directly, are tliose who, with 
the name indeed of Christians, have hitherto passed 
their lives without any internal religion whatever ; who 
have not at all thought upon the subject ; who, a few 
easy and customary forms excepted (and which with 
them are mere forms), cannot truly say of themselves, 
that they have done one action, which they would not 
have done ecpially, if there had been no such thing as 
a God in tlie world ; or that they liave ever sacrificed 
any passion, any present enjoyment, or even any in- 
clination of their minds, to the restraints and prohi- 
bitions of religion ; with whom indeed religious motives 
have not weighed a feather in the scale against interest 
or pleasure. To these it is utterly necessary that we 
preach conversion. At this diiy we have not Jews 
and Gentiles to preach to ; but these persons are really 
in as unconverted a state as any Jew or Gentile could 
be in our Saviour’s time. They are no more Christians, 
as to any actual benefit of Christianity to their souls, 
than the most hardened Jew, or the most profligate 
Gentile was in the age of the Gospel. As to any dif- 
ference in the two cases, the diflerence is all against 
tliem. "lliese must be converted, before they can be 
saved. The course of their thoughts must be changed, 
the very principles upon which they act must be 
changed. Considerations, which never, or which 
hardly ever, entered into their minds, must deeply and 
perpetually engage them. Views and motives, which did 
not influence them at all, either as checks from doing 
evil, or as inducements to do good, must become the 
views and motives which they regularly consult, and by 
which they are guided : that is to say, there must be a 
revolution of principle : the visible conduct will follow 
the change ; but there must be a revolution within. 
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A change so entire, so deep, so important as this, I do 
allow to be a conversion ; and no one, who is in the 
situation above described, can be saved without under- 
going it j and he must necessarily both be sensible of 
it at the time, and remember it all his life afterwards. 
It is too momentous an event ever to be forgot. A 
man might as easily forget his escape from a sliipwrcck. 
Whether it was sudden, or wliether it was gradual, if 
it was effected (and the fruits will prove that), it was a 
true conversion : and every such person may justly 
both believe and say of himself, that he was converted 
at a particular assignable time. It nuiy not be neces- 
sary to speak of his conversion, but he will always think 
of it with unbounded thankfulness to the (iiver of all 
grace, the Author of all mercies, spiritual as well as 
temporal. 

Secondly ; The next description of persons, to whom 
we must preach conversion, properly so called, are those 
who alloiv themselves in the course and habit of some 
particular sin. With more or less regularity in other 
articles of behaviour, there is some particidar sin, which 
they practise constantly and habitually, and alloiv them- 
selves in that practice. Other sins they strive against ; 
but in this they allow themselves. Now no man can 
go on in this course, consistently with the hope of sal- 
vation. Therefore it must be broken off. 'fhe essen- 
tial and precise difference between a child of God and 
another is, not so much in the number of sins into 
which he may fall (though that undoubtedly be a 
great difference, yet it is not a precise difference ; that 
is to say, a diffei’ence, in which an exact line of sepa- 
tion can be drawn), but the precise difference is, that 
the true child of God allows himself \\\ no sin whatever. 
Cost what it may, he contends against, he combats, all 
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sill ; vvliich lie certainly cannot be said to (to, wlio is 
still in the course and habit of some particular sin ; for 
as to that sin, he reserves it, he conniroinises it. Against 
other sins, and other sorts of sin, he may strive ; in 
this he allows himself. If the child of Clod sin, he 
does not allow himself in the sin ; on the contrary, he 
grieves, he repents, he rises again ; which is a diflerent 
thing from proceeding in a settled self-allowed course 
of sinning. Sins which are compatible with sincerity 
are much more likely to be objects of Clod’s forgive- 
ness, than sins that are not so ; which is the case with 
allowed sins. Are there then some sins, in which we 
live continually ? some duties, which we continually 
neglect ? we ai’e not children of God ; w'e arc not 
sincere disciples of Christ. The allowed prevalence of 
any one known sin is sufficient to exclude us from 
the character of God’s children. And we must be 
converted from that sin, in order to become such. 
Here then we must preach conversion. The habitual 
drunkard, the habitual fornicator, the habitual cheat 
must be converted. Now such a change of principle, 
of opinion, and of sentiment, as no longer to allow our- 
selves in that in which we did allow ourselves, and the 
actual sacrifice of a habit, the breaking off of a course 
of sinful indulgence, or of unfair gain, in piu-suancc of 
the new and serious views which we have formed of 
these subjects, is a conversion. The breaking off of a 
habit, especially when we had placed much of our gi-a- 
tification in it, is alone so great a thing, and such a 
step in our Christian life, as to merit the name of con- 
version. Then as to the time of our conversion, there 
can be little question about that. The drunkard was 
converted, when he left off' drinking ; the fornicator, 
when he gave up his criminal indulgences, haunts, and 
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connexions ; the cheat, when he quitted dishonest 
practices, however gainful and successful : provided, 
in these several cases, that religious views and motives 
influenced the determination, and a religious character 
accompanied and followed these sacrifices. 

In these two cases, therefore, men must be converted, 
and live ; or remain unconverted, and die. And the 
time of conversion can be ascertained. There must 
that pass within them at some particular assignable 
time, which is properly a conversion ; and will, all their 
lives, be remembered as such. This description, with- 
out all doubt, comprehends great numbers ; and it is 
each person’s business to settle with himself, whether he 
be not of the number ; if he be, he sees what is to be 
done. 

But I am willing to believe, that there are very 
many Christians, who neither have in any part of their 
lives been without influencing principles, nor have at 
any time been involved in the habit and course of a 
particular knowui sin, or have allowed themselves in 
such course and practice. Sins, without doubt, they 
have committed, more than sufficient to humble them 
to the dust ; but they have not, to repeat the same 
words again, lived in a course of any particular known 
sin, whether of commission or neglect ; and by deli- 
beration, and of aforethought, allowed themselves in 
such course. The conversion^ therefore, above de- 
scribed, cannot apply to, or be required of, such Chris- 
tians. To these we must preach, not conversion, but 
improvement. Improvement, continual improvement, 
must be our text, and our topic ; improvement in 
grace, in piety, in disposition, in virtue. Now, I put 
the doctrine of improvement not merely upon the con- 
sideration, which yet is founded upon express Scrip- 
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ture authority, that, whatever iuiproveiuent vve make in 
ourselves, we are thereby sure to meliorate our future 
eomlition, receiving at the hand of (jod a proportion- 
able reward for our efforts, our sacrifices, our perse- 
verance, so that our labour is never lost, is never, as 
Saint Paul expressly assures us, in vain in the I^ord ; 
thougli this, 1 say, be a firm and established ground to 
go upon, yet it is not the ground upon which 1, at 
present, place the necessity of a constant progressive 
improvement in virtue. I rather w'ish to lay down 
upon the subject this proposition ; namely, that con- 
tinual improvement is essential in the Christian charac- 
ter, as an evidence of its sincerity ; that, if what we have 
hitherto done in religion has l)een done from truly reli- 
gious motives, we shall necessarily go on ; that, if our 
religion be real, it cannot stop, 'rhere is no standing 
still : it is not comj)atihle with the nature of the subject : 
if the principles which actuated ns be princi))les of 
godliness, they must continue to actuate us ; and, 
under this continued stimulus and influence, we must 
necessarily grow better and better. If this effect do 
not take place, the conclusion is, that our principles 
are weak, or hollow, or unsound. Unless wc find our- 
selves grow better, we are not right. For example, if 
our transgressions do not become fewer and fewer, it is 
to be feared, that we have left off striving against sin, 
and then wc are not sincere. 

1 a])prehend, moreover, that with no man living can 
there l)e a ground for stopping, as thougii there was 
nothing more left for him to be done. Jf any man had 
this reason for stopping, it was the apostle Paul. Yet 
did he stop? or did he so judge? Hear his own ac- 
count j “ This I do, forgetting those things that arc 
behind (those things whereunto 1 have already attained). 
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and looking forward to those things that are before (to 
still further improvement), I press towards the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” This was not stopjnng ; it was pressing on. 
The truth is, in the way of Christian improvement, 
there is business for the best : there is enough to be 
done for all. 

First ; in this stage of the Christian life it is lit to 
suppose, that there are no enormous crimes, such as 
mankind universally condemn and cry out against, at 
present committed by us ; yet less faults, still clearly 
faults, are not uni'requent with us, are too easily ex- 
cused, too soon repeated. This must be altered. 

Secondly ; we may not avowedly be engaged in any 
course or habit of known sin, being at the time con- 
scious of such sin •, but we may continue in some prac- 
tices which our consciences cannot, and would not, 
upon examination, approve, and in which we have 
allowed the wrongness of the practice to be screened 
from our sight by general usage, or by the example of 
persons of whom we think well. This is not a course 
to be proceeded in longer. Conscience, our own con- 
science, is to be our guide in all things. 

i'hiidly ; we may not absolutely omit any duty to 
our own families, our station, our neighbourhood, or 
the j)ublic, with which we are actpiainted ; but might 
not these duties be more effectively perfoi’med, if they 
were gone about with more diligence than we have 
hitherto used ? and might not further means and oppor- 
tunities of doing good be found out, if we took suf- 
ficient pains to inquire and to consider ? 

Fourthly, again ; even where less is to be blamed in 
our lives, much may remain to be set right in our hearts, 
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our tempers, and dispositions. Let our affections grow 
more and more pure and holy, our hearts more and 
more lifted up to God, and loosened from this present 
world ; not from its duties, but from its passions, its 
temptations, its over anxieties, and great selfishness ; 
our souls cleansed from the dross and corruption which 
they have contracted in their passage through it. 

Fifthly ; it is no slight work to bring our tempers to 
what they should be ; gentle, patient, placable, com- 
passionate ; slow to be offended, soon to be appeased ; 
free from envy, which, though a necessary, is a difficult, 
attainment ; free from bursts of anger ; from aversions 
to particular persons, which is hatred ; able heartily to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice ; and, from true ten- 
derness of mind, weeping, even when we can do no 
more, with them that weep ; in a word, to ])ut on 
charity with all those qualities with which Saint Paul 
hath clothed it, 1 Cor. xiii. which read for this pur 
pose. 

Sixthly ; whilst any good can be done by us, we 
shall not fail to do it ; but even when our powers of 
active usefulness fail, which not seldom hap])ens, there 
still remains that last, that highest, that most difficult, 
and, perhaps, most acceptable, duty, to our Creator, re- 
signation to his blessed will in the privations, and pains, 
and afflictions, with which we are visited ; thankfulness 
to him for all that is spared to us, Jiraidst much that is 
gone ; for any mitigation of our sufferings, any degree 
of ease, and comfort, and support, and assistance, 
which we experience. Every advanced life, every life 
of sickness or misfortune, affords materials for virtuous 
feelings. In a word, I am persuaded, that there is no 
state whatever of Christian trial, varied and various as 
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it is, in which there will not be found both matter and 
room for improvement ; in w^hich a true Christian will 
not be incessantly striving, month by montli, and year 
by year, to grow sensibly better and better; and in 
which his endeavours, if sincere, and assisted, (as, if 
sincere, they may hope to be assisted) by God’s grace, 
will not be rewarded with success. 
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XX. 

THE EFFICACY OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 
(part I.) 

Hebrews ix. 26. 

Now once in the end of the world hath he appeared to 
put away sin hy the sacrifice of himself. 

The salvation of mankind, and most particularly in 
so far as the death and passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ are concerned in it, and whereby he comes to 
be called our Saviour and our Redeemer, ever has been, 
and ever must be, a most interesting subject to all seri- 
ous minds. 

Now there is one thing in which there is no division 
or difference of opinion at all ; which is, that the death 
of Jesus Christ is spoken of, in reference to human 
salvation, in terms and in a manner, in which the death 
of no person whatever is spoken of besides. Others 
have died martyrs, as well as our Lord. Othei’S have 
suffered in a righteous cause as well as he ; but that is 
said of him, and of his death and sufferings, which is 
not said of any one else. An efficacy and a concern 
are ascribed to them, in the business of human salvation, 
which arc not ascribed to any other. 

What may be called the first Gospel declaration upon 
this subject, is the exclamation of John the Baptist, 
when he saw Jesus coming unto him : “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, which takcth away the sin of the 
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world.” I think it plain, that when Jolin called our 
Lord the Lamb of God, he spoke with a relation to his 
being sacrificed, and to the effect of that sacrifice upon 
the pardon of human sin : and this, you will observe, 
was said of liim, even before lie entered upon his office. 
If any doubt could be made of the meaning of the 
Baptist’s expression, it is settled by other places, in 
which the like allusion to a Lamb is adopted ; and 
where the allusion is specifically applied to his death, 
considered as a sacrifice. 

Ill the Acts of the Apostles, the following words of 
Isaiah are, by Philip the evangelist, distinctly applied 
to our Lord, and to our Lord’s death. “ lie was led 
as a sheep to the slaughter ; and like a lamb dumb be- 
fore his shearers, so ojiened lie not his mouth ; in his 
humiliation his judgement was taken away, and who 
shall declare his generation? for his life is taken from 
the earth therefore it was to his death, you see, that 
the description relates. Now, I say, that this is apjilied 
to Christ most distinctly ; for the pious eunuch, who 
was reading the passage in his chariot, was at a loss to 
know to whom it should be applied. ‘‘ I jiray thee,” 
saith he to Philip, of whom speaketh the projihet 
this ? of himself or of some other man ?” And l^hilip, 
you read, taught him that it was spoken of Christ. And 
1 say, secondly, that this particular part and expression 
of the prophecy being applied to Christ’s death, carries 
the whole pi^ophecy to the same subject : for it is un- 
doubtedly one entire prophecy : therefore the other 
expressions, which are still stronger, are applicable as 
well as this. He was wounded for our transgressions ; 
he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him ; and with his stripes we are 
healed 5 the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 

o 2 
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all.” There is a strong and very apposite text of Saint 
Peter’s, in which the application of the term ‘‘ Lamb” 
to our Lord, and the sense, in which it is applied, can 
admit of no question at all. It is in the 1st chapter of 
the 1st epistle, the 18th and 19th verses : Forasmuch 
as ye know, that ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot.” All the use 
I make of these passages is to show, that the prophet 
Isaiah, six huiidred years before his birth ; Saint John 
the Baptist, upon the commencement of his ministry ; 
Saint Peter, his friend, companion, and apostle, after 
the transaction was over, speak of Christ’s death, under 
the figure of a lamb being sacrificed : that is, as having 
the effect of a sacrifice, the eftect in kind, though in- 
finitely higher in degree, upon the pardon of sins, and 
the ])rocurement of salvation ; and that this is spoken 
of the death of no other person whatever. 

Other plain and distinct passages, declaring the 
efficacy of Christ’s death, are the following : Hebrews, 
ix. “ Now once in the end of the world hath he 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 
(Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; and 
unto tliem that look for him shall he appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation.” And in the xth 
chap. 12th ver. This man, after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sin, for ever sat down on the right hand of 
God, for by one offering he hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified.” I observe again, that no- 
thing of this sort is said of the death of any other per- 
son : no such efficacy is imputed to any other martyr- 
dom. So likewise, in the following text, from the 
Epistle to the Romans : While we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us ; much more then being now justi- 
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fied by hi.s blood we shall be saved from wrath through 
him ; for if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son, much more being re- 
conciled we shall be saved by his life.” “ Reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son therefore that death 
had an efficacy in our reconciliation ; but reconciliation 
is preparatory to salvation. The same thing is said by 
the same apostle in his Epistle to the Colossians : “ He 
has reconciled us to his Father in his cross, and in the 
body of his flesh through death.” What is said of re- 
conciliation in these texts, is said in other texts of 
sanctifleation, which also is preparatory to salvation. 
Thus Hebrews, x. 10. “ we are sanctified how ? 
namely, “ by the offering of the body of Christ once 
for all so again in the same epistle, “ the blood of 
Jesus is called the blood of the covenant by which we 
are sanctified.” 

In these and many more passages, that lie spi-cad in 
different ])arts of the New Testament, it appears to be 
asserted, that the death of Christ had an efficacy in the 
procurement of human salvation. Now these expressions 
mean sometlung : mean something substantial. They are 
used concerning no other person, nor the death of any 
other per.son whatever. Therefore Christ’s death was 
something more than a confirmation of his preaching ; 
something more than a pattern of a holy and patient, 
and perhaps voluntary, martyrdom ; something more 
than necessarily antecedent to his resurrection, by which 
he gave a grand and clear proof of human resurrection. 
Christ’s death was all these, but it was something more ; 
because none of the.'C ends, nor all of them, satisfy the 
text you have heard — come up to the assertions and 
declarations which are delivered concerning it. 

Now allowing the subject to stop here; allowing 
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that we know nothing, nor can know any thing con- 
cerning it, but what is written ; and that nothing more 
is written, than that tlic death of Christ had a real and 
essential effect upon human salvation ; we have certainly 
before us a doctrine of a very peculiar, perhaps I may say, 
of a very unexpected kind, in some measure hidden in 
the councils of the divine nature, but still so fiir revealed 
to us, as to excite two great religious sentiments, ad- 
miration and gratitude. 

That a person of a nature different from all other 
men ; nay superior, for so he is distinctly described to 
be, to all created beings, whether men or angels ; 
united with the Deity as no other person is united ; 
that such a person should come down from heaven, and 
suffer upon earth the pains of an excruciating death, 
and that these his submissions and sufferings should 
avail and produce a great effect in the procurement of 
the future salvation of mankind, cannot but excite 
wonder. But it is by no means improbable on that 
account : on the contrary it might be reasonably sup- 
posed beforehand, that if any thing was disclosed to us 
touching a future life, and touching the dispensations 
of God to men, it would be something of a nature to 
excite admiration. In the world in which we live, wc 
may be said to have some knowledge of its laws, and 
constitution, and nature : we have long experienced 
them : as also of the beings with whom we converse, 
or amongst whom we are conversant, we may be said 
to understand something : at least they are familiar to 
us : we are not surprised with appearances which every 
day occur. But of the world and the life to which we 
are destined, and of the beings amongst whom we may 
be brought, the case is altogether different. Here is 
no experience to explain things ; no use or familiarity 
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to take off’ surprise, to reconcile us to difficulties, to 
assist our apprehension. In the new order of things, 
according to the new laws of nature, every thing will 
be suitable ; suitable to the beings who are to occupy 
the future world ; but that suitableness cannot, as it 
seems to me, be possibly perceived by us, until we are 
acquainted with that order and with those beings. So 
that it arises, as it were, from the necessity of things, 
that what is told us by a divine messenger of heavenly 
affairs, of affairs purely spiritual, that is, relating purely 
to another world, must be so comprehended by us, as 
to excite admiration. 

But secondly ; jjartially as we may, or perhaps must, 
comprehend this subject, in common with all subjects 
which relate strictly and solely to the nature of our 
future life, we may comprehend it quite sufficiently for 
one purpose ; and that is gratitude. It was only for a 
moral puiq)Ose that the thing was revealed at all : and 
that purpose is a sense of gratitude and obligation. 
This was the use which the ajjostlcs of our Lord, who 
knew the most, made of their knowledge. This was 
the turn they gave to their meditations U2>on the sub- 
ject ; the impression it left upon their hearts. That a 
great and hajqiy Being should voluntarily enter the 
world in a mean and low condition, and humble himself 
to a death upon the cross, that is, to be executed as a 
malefactor, in order, by whatever means it w{is done, to 
promote the attainment of salvation to mankind, and to 
each and every one of themselves, was a theme they 
dwelt upon with feelings of the warmest thankfulness j 
because they were feelings proportioned to the magni- 
tude of the benefit. Earthly benefits are nothing com- 
pared with those which are heavenly. That felt 
from the bottom of their souls. That, in my opinion, 
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we do not feel as we ought. But feeling this, they 
never ceased to testify, to acknowledge, to express the 
deepest obligation, the most devout consciousness of 
that obligation, to their Lord and Master ; to him 
whom, for what he had done and suffered, they re- 
garded as the finisher of their faith, and the author of 
their salvation. 
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THE EFFICACY OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST CON- 
SISTENT WITH THE NECESSITY OF A GOOD LIFE : 
THE ONE BEING THE CAUSE, THE OTHER THE 
CONDITION, OF SALVATION. 

(part II.) 

Romans vr. 1. 

What shall we say then ? shall we continue in sin^ that 
grace may abound ? God forbid. 

The same Scriptures, which represent the death of 
Christ as having that which belongs to the death of no 
other person, namely, an efficacy in procuring the sal- 
vation of man, arc also constant and uniform in repre- 
senting the necessity of our own endeavours, of our 
own good works, for the same purpose. They go 
further. They foresaw that in stating, and still more 
^vhen they went about to extol and magnify, the death 
of Christ, as instrumental to salvation, they were lay- 
ing a foundation for the opinion, that men’s own works, 
their own virtue, their pei'sonal endeavours, were super- 
seded and dispensed with. In propoi'tion as the sacri- 
fice of the death of Christ was effectual, in the same 
proportion were these less necessary ; if the death of 
Christ was sufficient, if redemption was complete, then 
were these not necessary at all. They foresaw that some 
would draw this consequence from their doctrine, and 
they provided against it. 
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It is observable, that the same consequence might be 
deduced from the goodness of God in any way of re- 
presenting it : not only in the particular and peculiar 
way in which it is represented in the redemption of 
the world by Jesus Christ, but in any other way. Saint 
Paul, for one, was sensible of this ; and, therefore, 
when he speaks of the goodness of God even in general 
terms, he takes care to point out the only true turn 
which ought to be given to it in our thoughts — “ De- 
spisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance, 
and long-suffering ; not knowing that the gOodness of 
God leadeth thee to repentance?” as if he had said, — 
With thee, I perceive, that the consideration of the 
goodness of God leads to the allowing of thyself in sin : 
this is not to know what that consideration ought in 
truth to lead to : it ought to lead thee to repentance, 
and to no other conclusion. 

Again j when the apostle had been speaking of the 
righteousness of God displayed by the wickedness of 
man, he was not unaware of the misconstruction to 
which this i-epresentation was liable, and which it had, 
in fact, experienced : which misconstruction he states 
thus, — “ We be slanderously reported, and some affirm, 
that we say, let us do evil that good may come.” This 
insinuation, however, he regards as nothing less than 
an unfair and wilful perversion of his words, and of the 
words of other Christian teachers : therefore he says 
concerning those who did thus pervert them, “ their 
condemnation is just they will be justly condemned 
for thus abusing the doctrine which we teach. The 
passage, however, clearly shows, that the application of 
their expressions to the encouragement of licentiousness 
of life was an application contrary to their intention j 
and, in fact, a perversion of their words. 
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In like manner in the same chapter our apostle had 
no sooner laid down the doctrine, that ‘‘ a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law,” than he 
checks himself, as it were, by subjoining this proviso : 

Do we then make void the law through faith ? God 
forbid : yea, we establish the law Whatever he meant 
by his assertion concerning faith, he takes care to let 
them know he did not mean this, to make void the 
law,” or to dispense with obedience. 

But the clearest text to our purpose is that, undoubt- 
edly, which I have prefixed to this discourse. Saint 
Paul, after expatiating largely upon the ‘‘ grace,” that 
is, the favour, kindness, and mercy of God, the extent, 
the greatness, the comprehensiveness of that mercy, as 
manifested in the Christian dispensation, puts this ques- 
tion to his reader — What shall we say then ? shall we 
continue in sin, that grace may abound?” which he 
answers by a strong negative — ‘‘ God forbid.” What 
the apostle designed in this passage is sufficiently evi- 
dent. He knew in what manner some might be apt 
to construe his expressions : and he anticipates their 
mistake. He is beforehand with them, by protesting 
against any such use being made of his doctrine ; 
which, yet he was aware, might by possibility be made. 

By way of showing scripturally the obligation and 
the necessity of personal endeavours after virtue, all 
the numerous texts which exhort to virtue, and ad- 
monish us against vice, might be quoted ; for they arc 
all directly to the purpose : that is, we might quote 
every page of the New Testament. “ Not every one 
that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my 
father which is in heaven.” If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.” In both these texts the 
rewards attends the doing : the promise is annexed to 
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works. Again ; ‘‘ To them, who by patient conti- 
nuance in well-doing seek for glory and immortality, 
eternal life : but unto them that are contentions, and 
obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, tribula- 
tion and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth 
eviU^ Again ; ** Of the which,” namely, certain enu- 
merated vices, ‘‘ I tell you before, as I have also told 
you in time past, that they, which do such things, shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” These arc a few 
amongst many texts of the same effect, and they arc 
such as can never be got over. Stronger terms cannot 
be devised than what are here used. Were the pur- 
pose, therefore, simply to prove from Scripture the 
necessity of virtue, and the danger of vice, so far as 
salvation is concerned, these texts are decisive. But 
when an answer is to be given to those, who so inter- 
pret certain passages of the apostolic writings, especially 
the passages which speak of the efficacy of the death of 
Christ, or draw such inferences from these passages, as 
amount to a dispensing with the obligations of virtue ; 
then the best metliod of proving, that theirs cannot be 
a right interpretation, nor theirs just inferences, is, by 
showing, (which fortunately we are able to do,) that it 
is tlie very interpretation, and these the very inferences, 
which the apostles were themselves aware of, which they 
provided against, and which they protested against. 
The four texts, quoted from the apostolic writings in 
this discourse, were quoted with this view : and they 
may be considered, I think, as showing the minds of 
the authors upon the point in question more deter- 
minately, than any general exhortation to good works, 
or any general denunciation against sin could do. I 
assume, therefore, as a proved point, that whatever was 
said by the apostles concerning the efficacy of the death 
of Christ was said by them under an apprehension. 
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that they did not thereby in any manner relax the 
motives, the obligation, or the necessity of good works. 
But still there is another important question behind ; 
namely, whether, notwithstanding what the apostles 
have said, or may have meant to say, there be not, in 
the nature of things, an invincible inconsistency between 
the efficacy of the death of Christ, and the necessity of 
a good life ; whether those two propositions can, in fair 
reasoning, stand together ; or whether it docs not 
necessarily follow, that if the death of Christ be effica- 
cious, then good works are no longer necessary j and, 
on the other hand, that, if good works he still neces- 
sary, then is the death of Christ not efficacious. 

Now, to give an account of this question, and of the 
difficulty which it seems to present, we must bear in 
mind, that in the •business of salvation there are na- 
turally and pro]icrly two things, viz. the cause and the 
condition ; and that these two things arc dilferent. 
AVe should see better the propriety of this distinction, 
if we would allow ourselves to consider well ivhat salva- 
tion is: what the being saved means. It is nothing 
less than, after this life is ended, being placed in a state 
of happiness exceedingly great, both in degree and 
duration ; a state, concerning which the following 
things are said : “ the sufferings of this present world 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed.” “ God hath in store for us such 
things as pass man’s understanding.” 8o that, you 
see, it is not simply escaping punishment, simply being 
excused or forgiven, simply being compensated or re- 
paid for the little good we do, but it is infinitely more. 
Heaven is infinitely greater than mere compensation, 
which natural religion itself might lead us to expect. 
What do the Scriptures call it ? “ Glory, honour. 
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immortality, eternal life.” “ To them that seek for 
glory and honour and immortality, eternal life.” Will 
any one then contend, that salvation in this sense, and 
to this extent j that heaven, eternal life, glory, honour, 
immortality ; that a happiness such as that there is noway 
of describing it, but by saying that it surpasses human 
comprehension, that it casts the sufferings of this life 
at such a distance, as not to bear any comparison with 
it — will any one contend, that this is no more than 
what virtue deserves, what, in its own proper nature, 
and by its own merit, it is entitled to look forward to, 
and to receive? I'he greatest virtue that man ever 
attained has no such pretensions. The best good action 
that man ever performed has no claim to this extent, 
or any thing like it. It is out of all calculation, and 
comparison, and proportion above, and more than, any 
human works can possibly deserve. 

To what then are we to ascribe it, that endeavours 
after virtue should procure, and that they will, in 
fact, procure, to those who sincerely exert them, such 
immense blessings ? To what, but to the voluntary 
bounty of Almighty God, who, in his good jileasure, 
hath appointed it so to be ? The benignity of God to- 
wards man hath made him this inconceivably advan- 
tageous offer. But a most kind offer may still be a 
conditional offer. And this, though an infinitely 
gracious and beneficial offer, is still a conditional offer, 
and the performance of the conditions is as neces- 
sary, as if it had been an offer of mere retribution. 
The kindness, the bounty, the generosity of the offer, 
do not make it the less necessary to perform the con- 
ditions, but more so. A conditional offer may be in- 
finitely kind on the part of the benefactor who makes it, 
may be infinitely beneficial to those to whom it is made. 
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If it be from a prince or governor, it may be infinitely 
gracious and merciful on his part ; and yet, being con- 
ditional, the condition is as necessary, as if the olfer 
had been no more than that of scanty wages by a hard 
taskmaster. 

In considering this matter in general, the whole of it 
appears to be very plain ; yet, when we apply the con- 
sideration to religion, there are two mistakes into which 
we are very liable to fall. The first is, that when we 
hear so much of the exceedingly great kindness of the 
offer, we are apt to infer, thait the conditions, upon 
which it was made, will not be exacted. Does that at 
all follow ? Because the offer, even with these condi- 
tions, is represented to be the fruit of love and mercy, 
and kindness, and is in truth so, and is most justly so 
to be accounted, does it follow that the conditions of 
the offer are not necessary to be performed ? This is 
one error, into which we slide, against which we ought 
to guard ourselves most diligently : for it is not simply 
false in its principle, but most pernicious in its applica- 
tion j its application always being to countenance us in 
some sin which we will not relinquish. The second 
mistake is, that, when we we have performed the con- 
ditions, or think that we have performed the condi- 
tions, or when we endeavour to perform the conditions, 
upon which the reward is offered, we forthwith attri- 
bute our obtaining the reward to this our performance 
or endeavour, and not to that which is the beginning 
and foundation and cause of the whole, the true and 
proper cause, namely, the kindness and bounty of the 
original offer. This turn of thought, likewise, as well 
as the former, it is necessary to warn you against. 
For it has these consequences : it damps our gratitude 
to God, it takes off our attention from Him. 
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Some, who allow the necessity of good works to 
salvation, are not willing that they should be called 
conditions of salvation. But this, I think, is a distinction 
too refined for common Christian apprehension. If 
they be necessary to salvation, they are conditions of 
salvation, so far as I can see. It is a question, how- 
ever, not now before us. 

But to return to the immediate subject of our dis- 
course. Our observations have carried us thus far ; 
that in the business of human salvation there are two 
most momentous considerations, the coi/se and the con- 
ditions, and that these considerations arc distinct. I 
now proceed to say, that there is no inconsistency be- 
tween the efficacy of the death of Christ and the neces- 
sity of a holy life (by which I mean sincere endeavours 
after holiness) ; because the first, the death of Christ, 
relates to the cause of salvation ; the second, namely, 
good works, respects the conditions of salvation ; and 
that the cause of salvation is one thing, the conditions 
another. 

The cause of salvation is the free will, the free gift, 
the love and mercy of God. That alone is the source 
and fountain and cause of salvation, the origin from 
which it springs, from which all our hopes of attaining 
to it are derived. This cause is not in ourselves, nor 
in any thing we do, or can do, but in God, in his good 
will and pleasure. It is, as we have before shown, in 
the graciousness of the original offer. Therefore, what- 
ever shall have moved and excited and conciliated that 
good will and pleasure, so as to have procured that offer 
to be made, or shall have foi-med any part or portion 
of the motive from which it was made, may most truly 
and properly be said to be efficacious in human sal- 
vation. 
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This efficacy is in Scripture attributed to the deatJi 
of Christ. It is att ributed in a variety of ways of ex- 
pression, but this is tlie substance of them all. He is 
‘‘ a sacrifice, an offering to God ; a propitiation ; the 
precious sacrifice foreordained ; the Iamb slain from the 
foundation of the world ; the lamb which taketh away 
the sin of the world. We are washed in his blood ; 
we are justified by his blood ; we arc saved from wrath 
through him ; he hath once suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to (Jod.” All 
these terms, and many more that are used, assert in 
substance the same thing, namely the efficacy of the 
death of ("hrist in the juocuriiig of human salvation. 
To give to these exj)ressions their proper moment and 
im])ort, it is necessary to refiect, over and over again, 
and by refiectioii to impress our minds with a just idea, 
what and how great a thing salvation is ; for it is by 
means of that idea alone, that we can ever come to be 
sensible, how unsj)eakably important, how inestimable 
in value, any elliciicy, which operates upon that event, 
must be to us all. The liighest terms in which the 
Scriptures speak of that efficacy are not too great : 
cannot be too great ; because it respects an interest and 
an event, so vast, so momentous, as to nuikc all other 
interests, and all other events, in comparison con- 
temptible. 

The sum ot* our argument is briefly this. There 
may appear, and to many there has aj)peared, to be an 
inconsistency or incompatibility between the efficacy ol’ 
the death of Christ, and the necessity of sincere en- 
deavours after obedience. When the subject is properly 
examined, there turns out to be no such incompatibility. 
The graciousness of an offer does not diininish tlie 
necessity of the condition. Suppose a prince to pro- 
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mine to one of in's subjects, upon coniplmiicc with cev- 
tain terms, and the jicrfonnancc of certain duties, a 
reward in magnitude and value out of all comjietition 
beyond the merit of the complianee, beyond the desert 
of the performance ; to what shall such a subject ascribe 
the hiippiness held out to him? Me is an ungrateful 
man, if he attribute it to any cause whatever, but to the 
bounty and goodness of his prince in making him the 
offer ; or if he s\dfcr any consideration, be it what it 
will, to interfere with, or diminish, his sense of that 
bounty and goodness. Still it is true, that he will not 
obtain what is offered, unless he comply with the terms. 
So far his compliance is a condition of his happiness. 
But the grand thing is the offer being made at all. 
That is the ground and origin of the whole. 'J'hat is 
the cause ; and is ascrihable to favour, grace, and good- 
ness, on the part of the prince, and to nothing else. 
It would, therefore, be the last degree of ingratitude in 
such a subject, to forget his prince, while he thought of 
himself; to foigct the cause, whilst he thought of the 
condition ; to regard every thing promised as merited. 
The generosity, the kindness, the voluntariness, the 
bounty of the original offei-, come by this means to be 
neglected in his mind entirely. This, in my opinion, 
describes our situation with respect to God. The love, 
goodness, and grace of God, in making us a tender of 
salvation, and the effects of the death of Christ, do not 
diminish the necessity or the obligation of the condition 
of the tender, which is a sincere endeavour after holi- 
ness ; nor are, in any wise, inconsistent with such 
obligation. 
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THE EFFICACY OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST CON- 
SISTENT WITH THE NECESSITY OF A GOOD LIFE^ 
THE ONE BEING THE CAUSE, THE OTHER THE 

CONDITION, OF SALVATION. 

(part III.) 

R o:\jANs VI. 1. 

IVhat shall we saij then ? Shall we coiitinue in sin, that 
grace may alnmnd? God forbid 

In tlic last discourse I said that good works are the 
condition of salvation ; not tlie cause : tluit the cause 
is no other than the gratuitous abounding mercy of 
Almighty God. Now, though this position was at- 
tempted to be established for the purpose of checking 
such a notion of merit and pretensions in ourselves 
as miiiht tend to lessen in our minds the consideration 
of that goodness and love to which we are above all 
nieastire indebted, and by which we are above all 
degrees obliged — though, 1 say, it was there advanced 
for the sake of this application, and no other, yet the 
proposition may be again taken up as introductory to a 
second important argument, namely, the discussion of 
the question, which every Christian must have heard of, 
between good works and faith. 

Remarking the great stress that is laid upon faith in 
Scripture, and the high and strong terms in which it is 
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spoken of in certain passjiges of St. Paul’s Epistles 
in particular, some persons, though they agreed with 
IIS in stuthiff ffood works to be the condition of salvo- 
tion, hud at the same time alleged faith to he the cause. 
Now that is not so. Faith is no more the cause of 
salvation than good works arc. The proper cause is 
distinct from either, being exclusively and solely the 
grace or voluntary bounty of Almighty God. There- 
fore it is misrepresenting the matter to advance faith 
into a different predicament, as I may say, I'roni good 
works, by calling it the cause, and good works the con- 
dition of salvation. In truth, they are neither of them 
the cause. They are both of the same nature •, they 
both hold the same place in our consideration ; by 
which I mean to signify, that so far as either of them 
are necessary, they are of importance and efficacy as 
conditions only. This, I think, ought to he carefully 
observed ; for it puts us into the true way both of com- 
prehending and of trying the (piestion between them ; 
which question, though in substance one, is capable 
of being submitted to examination under three forms. 

Whether faith alone be the condition of salvation? 
W^liether good works alone be that condition ? W hether 
faith and good works be the condition, neither of them 
being, without the other, sufficient ? 

Now, independently of Scripture texts, 1 know not 
that any one would ever have thought of making faith 
alone, meaning by faith the belief of certain religious pro- 
positions, to be the condition of salvation ; because it 
would have occurred to every one, who reflected upon 
the subject, that at any rate faith could only be classed 
amongst other virtues and gootl (jualities, a)id not as that 
which superseded all. Be its excellency, or value, or ob- 
ligation ever so great, it is still a quality of our moral 
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nature, capable of degrees, and liable to imperfections, 
as our other moral qualities are. Those, therefore, who 
contend for the sufficiency of fiiith alone, must found 
their doctrine, and wc will do them the justice to allow, 
that they do found their doctrine, upon certain strong 
texts of Scripture. The texts upon which they rely are 
principally taken from the writings of St. Paul; and they 
arc these : — “Therefore we conclude that a man is justi- 
fied by faith, without the deeds of the law.” “ Knowing 
that a man is not justified by the woi'ks of the law, but by 
the faitli of Jesus Christ, even we have believed on Jesus 
(^hrist, tliat we might be justified by the faith of Christ, 
and not by the works of the law ; for by the woi’ks of 
the law shall no flesh be justified.” “ That no man is 
justified by the law, in the sight of (Jod, it is evident ; 
for the just shall live by faith.” “ The Scripture hath 
concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of 
Jesus ('hrist might be given to them that believe.” 
“ For by grace are ye saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves : it is the gift of God, not of works, 
lest any man should boast.” “ If thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that (iod hath raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.” 'Fhese, no doubt, are strong texts, 
and it will not be w'ondercd at, that in conjunction 
with other inducements, they have led many serious 
persons to lay such a stress upon them, as to exclude 
good works from being considered even as a condition 
of salvation ; and a few perhaps to take refuge in this 
doctrine, as a ground of hope under a life of continued 
sins. 1 say t’lat these inferences arc not to be won- 
dered at, if the texts be taken by themselves. Scrip- 
ture is to be compared with Scripture ; particular texts 
vvith other particular texts; and especially with the 
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main tenor of the whole. The doctrine even of Tran- 
suhstantiatiott has a text to stand upon ; which, taken 
alone, and iiitcijnvted literally, is very strong in its 
favour ; but collated with other texts, and explained 
according to certain reasonable rules of interpretation, 
the passage is capable of being disposed of without 
forcing upon us any doctrine like that which had been 
deduced from it. Now, proceeding in this manner 
with the texts above cited, concerning the efficacy of 
faith, we take upon us to say, that whatever the writer 
of them meant by these expressions, he did not mean to 
lay it down as an article to be received by his disciples, 
that a man leading a wicked life, without change and 
without repentance, will nevertheless be saved at the 
last by his belief of the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion ; still less did he mean to encourage any one to 
go on in a course of sin, expressly and intentionally 
comforting and jnoteetiug himself by this opinion. I 
repeat, that he, the Apostle, could not mean to say 
this ; because if he did, he would say what is expressly 
and positively contradicted by other texts of at least 
equal authority with his own ; he would say what is con- 
tradicted by tlie very drift and design of the Christian 
constitution j and would say, lastly, what is expressly 
denied and contradicted by himself. 

First, he would say what is contradicted by other 
texts of Scrijjturc, and those of the very highest 
authority. For instance, what words can be plainer, 
more positive, or more decisive of this point than our 
Saviour’s own ? “ Not every one that saith unto me. 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven.” There can be no doubt but that they who 
arc here introduced as crying out to .Jesus Christ, 
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‘‘ Lord, Lord,’’ are supposed to believe in him ; yet 
neither their devotion, nor their faitli which prompted 
it, were sufficient to save them. Nay, farther ; our 
Lord, in the same passage, proceeds to tell his hearers, 
tliat many will say to liim in that day, Have we not 
propliesied in thy name, and in thy name have cast 
out devils, and in thy name done many wonderful 
works ?” It cannot be (piestioncd but that they who 
do these things in Clirist’s name believe in Christ. 
Vet what will be their reception ? “ I will profess unto 
you I never knew you.” And who are they wlio shall 
be thus repulsed and rejected ? No others than the 
workers of iniquity. “ Depart from me, ye workers ol‘ 
inicpiity.” The difference between doing good and 
doing evil according to another declaration of our 
Saviour, is no less than this : They that have done 
good shall come forth unto the resurrection of life ; 
they tluit have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation.” Can a greater distinction be made, or 
ex[)r(‘ssed in words more plain ? All the preceptive 
part of our Lord’s teaching, especially his whole sermon 
upon the mount, may be alleged on the same side of 
the argument. And to substitute belief in the place 
of tlie duties there enjoined, or as an expiation for 
the oH'ences there forbidden, even wlien persevered in, 
would in effect set aside the authority of the lawgiver. 
Why did our Lord command and forbid these things 
(or indeed any thing), if he did not require obedience 
as a condition of salvation ? Again, every thing which 
we read concerning repentance implies the necessity of 
good works to salvation, and the inconsistency of bad 
works with salvation : for repontance is a change from 
o]ie to the other, and can be required upon no otlier 
supposition than this. lUit of repentance we hear con- 
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tinually in the New Testainent, ami from tlic first to 
the last of the great mission of which it contains the 
history. John the Baptist began with it before our 
Saviour’s own ininistiy commenced, and as the intro- 
diwtion to that ministry. His call to the Jews who 
resorted to his prcacJiiiig was to “ I’ejJent, for the kmg- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” That practical virtue made 
an essential part of wluit lie meant by repentance is 
not left to be collected from the mere import of the 
word or nature of the subject, wliicli yet might show 
it sufficiently, but is expressly by himself declared, 

“ Bring forth fruits meet for rc])entauce — and when 
particular classes of men come to inquire of their teacher 
what they sliould do, his answer was a warning against 
those particular sins to wdiich ])ers()iis of their class and 
character were most liable, wdiich i;; his own application 
of his owui principle, and is, so far as the instances 
go, a direct and clear exposition of his meaning. All 
proves that a moral change, a moral improvement, 
practical sins, and practical virtues, and a turning from 
one to the other, ivas what lie included in the awful 
admonition which he sounded in the ears of mankind. 
What his forei unncr began with our Lord followed up, 
in the same sense, and with the same design. Now 
after that John w'as put in prison, , Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the kingdom of God, 
and saying, the time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand : repent ye, and believe the Gospel.” 
As our Lord preached repentance himself, nay, made 
it tlie burden of his preaching, so he sent out his 
Apostles to do the very same. He called the twelve, 
you read, and began to send tliem out two by two. 
And, thus sent, wliat were they to do ? “ They went 

out and preaclicd, that every man should repent.” 
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After our Lord’s departure from the world, the Apo- 
stles carried on exactly the same plan of religious in- 
struction. They had learnt their lesson too well and 
too deeply to change its essential part. “ Repent and 
be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins.” “ Rejjent ye, there- 
fore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out.” “ The times of this ignorance God winked at, 
but now cominandeth all men every where to repent.” 
This is the explicit language the Ajmstle held upon 
the subject of rej)entance ; which, as hath already been 
observed, has a precise reference to a good and bad life ; 
and these texts deliver no other judgement concerning 
the matter tlian what their great teacher had pro- 
nounced before. By comparing Saint Paul’s words with 
other Sc ri])tnrcs, we cannot overlook that well-known 
text of Saint James : “ What doth it prolit, my bre- 
thren, though a man say he hath faith, and not works ; 
can faith save him ?” Saint James doth not here sup- 
pose the man hypocritically, and for some sinister pur- 
pose, to pretend to believe what he does not believe. 
'Jhe illustration which follows plainly supposes the belief 
to be l eal, for he comjiares it to the case of the devils, 
who believe and tremble. Now we are to remember 
that Saint James’s words are Scri])ture, as well as Saint 
Paul’s. Here, therefore, is a text, which precisely, and 
in the most pointed terms, contradicts the sense which 
the Solifidians put upon Saint Paul’s words. 

Again, a sense which virtually sets aside the obli- 
gation and the necessity of good works cannot be the 
true sense of Saint Paul’s words, because it is contrary 
to at least one declared end of Christianity itself. The 
office and design of the Christian revelation is set 
forth in the following texts : “ The grace of God that 
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briiigeth salvation liath appearod to all men.” By the 
phrase, ‘‘the grace of (jlod that briiig(‘tli salvation,’’ is 
undoubtedly meant Christianity. Thm for what pur. 
pose hath it appeared ? To do wliat was it published ? 
The text goes on to tell us, namely, that it should teach 
us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world, looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great CJod and our Saviour, 
Jesus Christy who gave himself for us that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people zealous of good works. That was his 
object, or nt least one of his objects, and the mean 
towards it was to teach us, that denying all ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world. Our Saviour himself 
had before told his disci])les, “ that he came to call 
sinners to repentance;” and repentance, as already hath 
been noticed, beai’s a necessary relation to good works 
and bad works. Agreeably hereunto, the benefit and 
blessing of Christianity, as a revelation, is described by 
the Apostle Peter to consist in its converting efficacy ; 
for addressing the Jews upon a very signal occasion, 
and a very short time after our I^ord’s ascension, when 
every thing was fresh in his thoughts, he speaks thus: 

“ Unto you first, God, having raised up his son Jesus, 
sent him to ])less you, in turning away every one of 
you from his iniquities.” 

The question, you remember, is what Saint l^aul 
meant, or rather, strictly speaking, what he did uol 
mean, in the several texts that have been cited in this 
discourse, and wliich arc usually cited by those who may 
be called the advocates of laith, in contradistiiiction to 
good works. Now, altliough it may l)e a reasonable 
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method of showing that a man’s words are not to be 
taken in the sense which the letter and teiTOS of the 
sentence may seem, at first sight at least, to convey, in 
order to prove that such sense is inconsistent with what 
is delivered by authority as great as his own, or greater, 
and inconsistent also with the main drift and purpose of 
that very institution, in the administration of which, 
and as forming part of which, the texts in question 
were written — although these points may be fairly 
brought forward in argument, yet the straight and clear 
way of showing, in any case of difficulty, in what sense 
a writer intended that his words should be understood, 
or rather in what sense he did not mean them to be 
taken, is to look to what himself has elsewhere said 
upon the same subject, and more es])ecially to what he 
has said in the same writing. For though a man may 
advance what is contrary to sound reason, what is con- 
trary to other authority, nay, what is contrary to his 
own professions at other times, and in other writings, 
yet surely his words ouglit not to be interpreted, if 
there be any fair way of avoiding it, in such a manner 
as to make him contradict himself in the same discourse. 

Now , pursuing this line of observation, we have to 
remark, first, that in the very same epistle to the 
Romans in which Saint I’anI says, that “ the just shall 
live by faith,” — not only in the same epistle, but in the 
same sentence, Saint Raul tells us that the wi-ath of 
God is revealed against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men who hold the truth in unrighteousness. 
By quoting, therei’ore, the old pmphet’s expression, 
“ shall live by faith,” he cannot mean to say that faith, 
accompanied with ungodliness and unrighteousness, 
would end in salvation. That indeed would be to say, 
)iot that the “just,” but that the unjust, shall live by 
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faith. It would be to say what liis next words unsay, 
and contradict. The most therefbi*e that this text, 
“ the just shall live by faith,” can amount to is, that 
though good works be necessary and be performed, yet, 
after all, it is not by them, othenvise than as they are 
the proof of faith, but by that faith itself, that the just 
shall live. Again : though it be true that Saint Paul 
in this epistle concludes “ that a man is justilied by 
faith without the deeds of the law,” yet in the same 
epistle he had before told us, that “ God will render 
to every man according to his deeds ; to them, who 
by patient continuance in well doingj seek for glory, 
and honour, and immortality, eternal life ; but unto 
them that ai'C contentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tri- 
bulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil, of the Jews first, and also of the Gentiles.” 
Therefore, his expression concerning faith, in the third 
chapter of this epistle, though strong, must not he so 
construed as to make the author assert the direct con- 
trary of what he had asserted just before in the second 
chapter. Again : four chapters of this very epistle, 
viz. from the twelfth to the fiftce)ith inclusive, are oc- 
cupied in delivering moral precepts. Let no one there- 
fore say that moral precepts arc indifferent, or that 
moral practice, i. e. the conduct which these prcce])ts 
enjoin and enforce, is unnecessary — 1 mean in the 
judgement of the writer whose authority is here pleaded. 
Nor is it possible to reconcile with this opinion the two 
following texts, taken out of the same epistle : “ The 
wages of sin is death;” chap. vi. verse ‘23. “ If ye 

live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but if ye, through 
the spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live chap. viii. verso 1.1. 
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The same species of observation applies to the epistle 
to the Galatians ; in which epistle, it is true, that the 
Apostle liatli used concerniiif^ faith these very strong 
terms : “ Knowing that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by tlie faith of Jesus Christ, even 
we liave believed in Jesus Christ ; that we might be 
justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works 
of the law ; for by the works of the law shall no flesh 
be justified.” Nevertheless, in another place of this 
same e])istle, we have tlie following plain, clear, and 
circumstantial denunciation : “ The works of the flesh 
are manifest, which arc these — Adultery, fornication, 
iinclcanncss, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and sucli 
like; of the which I tell you before, as 1 have told 
you in time past, that they which do such things sluiU 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” No words can be 
more positive than these, and the last words are tlie 
most positive of all, ‘‘ shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.” Sinners like these may have been justified in 
a certain sense ; they may have been saved in a certain 
sense ; tliat is, they may have been brought into a 
state of justification or salvation for the present ; but 
they shall not be finally happy, ‘‘ they shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.” 

In the epistle to the Epliesians, we acknowledge 
the same observation, namely, that the Apostle hath 
spoken strong things concerning faith ; yet hath at the 
same time, and in the same writing, most absolutely 
insisted upon a virtuous life, and most ])Ositively declared 
that a life of sin will end in perdition. Concerning 
faith, he hath said this : “ By grace arc ye saved 
through faith ; and that not of yourselves, it is tlie gift 
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of God : not of works, lest any man should boast.” 
Concernin'; a life of sin, he makes this declaration. 
After having enumerated certain species ol’ sins, he 
adds these cautionary words, which show his opinion as 
manifestly as words can show it : “ Let no man deceive 
you with vain words ; for because of these things, even 
the sinful practices before recited, cometh the wrath of 
God upon the children of disobedience.” 

To conclude : What the Apostle might particularly 
mean by the several expressions concerning faith, which 
have been quoted, is another question ; but that he did 
not mean to state or teach that a life of endeavour after 
virtue, if that be what we understand by good works, 
could be dispensed with ; or that a life of continued 
unrepented sin w^ould end in salvation by means, or for 
the sake of any belief in Christ’s religion, I think most 
evident, and would be so, although we were not able 
to settle, to our satisfaction, the first question, namely, 
wdiat it was he did mean. I say, the negative ])roposition 
is most evident, unless we can be brought to suppose, 
that Saint Paul delivered a doctrine contrary to that of 
our Saviour and of the other Apostles, destructive of 
one declared end of the Christian institution itself (and 
the end and design of any system of law's is to control 
the interpretation of particular parts) ; and lastly, what 
is most improbable of all, at the same time and in the 
same manner, directly repugnant to what he himself 
has solemnly asserted and delivered at other times and 
in other places. 
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XXIII. 

THE EFFICACY OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST CON- 
SISTENT WITH THE NECESSITY OF A GOOD 
LIFE ; THE ONE BEING THE CAUSE, THE OTHER 
THE CONDITION, OF SALVATION. 

(part IV.) 

Homans vi. 1. 

nil at shall xce sajj then? Shall xcc continue in sin, 
that grace maij abound ? God forbid. 

That Saint Paul, in the texts which are usually 
quoted upon this (luestion from his epistles, did not 
mean to say, that faith, accompanied with wickedness 
of life, would end in salvation, may be considered, I 
think, as ])rovcd. The next inquiry is, if he did not 
mean this, what did he mean ? Ilis words we cannot 
alter : and what other sense can w e fairly put upon 
them, so as to excuse or avoid the sense whicli w^e 
disclaim ? Now it is but justice to every wTiter to 
suppose, that he writes to be understood by those to 
whom his writing is immediately addressed, and that 
he has in view the circumstances and situation of tlie 
persons whom he directly accosts, much more than the 
circumstances and situation ol‘ those who may come 
to read what he has writtoi, in some remote age and 
distant country. Hiere are no ancient writings in 
which this alhnvanco is more w^anted than in those of 
Saint Paul, nor in any part of his WTitings more than 
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in that which forms the subject of our present discourse. 
KSaint Paul’s writings were addressed to Cliristiaus : but 
who in those days were Christians ? They were in 
general, if not altogether, persons, not as we are, born 
and bred up in the religion, but they were persons who, 
having been born and bred up heatliens or Jews, when 
arrived at years of judgement and discretion, and exer- 
cising that judgement and discretion, had voluntarily, 
and from conviction, quitted their native religion, be- 
come believers in Jesus Christ, and openly taken upon 
themselves the profession of this, now a new system 
of faith and conduct. This conversion bad been with 
them a most momentary change. It was the grand 
ivra and event of their lives as to spiritual matters : 
and no wonder their teachers should be industrious in 
pointing out to them the advantages, the effects, and 
the obligation of this change. Now it appears to have 
been a doctrine of Christianity taught both by Saint 
Paul and the other preachers of the religion, asserted, 
or rather assumed, in their writings, and fre(|uently 
referred to therein, — that, amongst other eflects and 
advantages of their becoming Christians, this was one, 
namely, that the sins of which they had been guilty 
before their conversion were thereupon forgiven ; and 
which sins being so forgiven, they, by their conversion, 
and at the time of their conversion, stood in the sie:ht 
of God (whatever tlicir former lives liad been) as just 
persons, no less so, than if they had led lives of 
righteousness from their birth •, that is, in one word, 
they were justified. 

But the forgiveness here spoken of' namely, the for- 
giveness of prior sins upon this faith and conversion, 
and the justification implied in that forgiveness, was 
nndonbtediy aii advantage annexed by the mercy of 
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God to tlieir faith and conversion, and not the effect 
of any pretensions they had, or might suppose them- 
selves to have, from either their situation or behaviour 
prior to their conversion. Therefore, supposing this 
to be the sense of the word justification, viz. the re- 
mission of all the sins tliey had committed before their 
conversion to Christianity, it was literally and strictly 
true what Saint Paul tells these Christians, in his epistle 
to the Romans, that they were justified by faith with- 
out the works of the law, even supposing the works 
of the law” to comprise all the duties of the moral law ; 
and I think it very probable, that this is what Saint 
Paid meant by justification in that remarkable text, 
and which is one of the strongest on that side of the 
question. And I think so for two reasons. In the 
fifth chapter of the epistle, and the first verse, which 
connects itself with the text under consideration (the 
intermediate chapter being employed in a digressive 
illustration of the subject, drawn from the history of 
Abraham), I say, in the beginning of the fifth chapter, 
Saint Paul evidently speaks of their being justified, as 
of a thing that was past. Whatever it was, it had 
already taken place : they were already justified ; for 
he speaks thus of it : Therefore, being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” If then their justification had already taken 
place, when did it take place ? What time can be as- 
signed to it but the time of their conversion, according 
to the sense we contend for ? A second fair ground 
for believing tlxat this was the Apostle^s meaning is, 
that it best suited with his argument. His argument 
was to prove, that the Gentiles were as properly ad- 
missible into the Christian dispensation as the Jews; 
a question at that time hotly contested, though now 
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laid asleep. I'o make out this point, he shows that 
the justification, f. e. the pardon of prior sins, which 
conversion to Christianity brought with it, was neither 
in Jew nor Gentile attributable to their former beha- 
viour, or to any thing which that behaviour could merit ; 
but was, in both the one and the other, tlic 2 >uie and 
free effect and gift of God’s mercy, — was grace, — w as 
favour ; and being so, that one sort of men, as well as the 
other, was capable of receiving it, and of partici])ating 
in all the fruits and jwivilcges wliicli belonged to it. 
It was a tiling wliich, upon the ground of prior merit, 
the Jew could not claim ; which, upon the ground of 
pure favour, tlie Gentile might expect as well as he. 
Therefore, the purpose of the Apostle’s argument is 
satisfied, and the argument itself made most clear, by 
limiting his sense of justification to what passed upon 
the act of conversion ; and it is by this interpretation 
alone that we can fairly avoid, in this passage, the sense 
which those put upon it, who contend against the 
proper necessity of good works ; for we cannot, 1 think, 
in this passage, understand by faith that operative, 
productive faith wliich includes good works. Nor can 
we understand by the works of the law the rites only, 
and peculiar ordinances of the Jewish law. We cannot 
understand by faith that which includes and necessarily 
supposes works, because then the Apostle could not 
have talked of faith xdthout works ; whereas he says, 
that ‘‘ we arc justified by faith mthout the works of the 
law.” We cannot restrain the expression, the works 
of the law,” to the positive precepts of the Jewish law, 
because we must suppose that Saint Paul’s conclusion 
was coextensive with his reasoning ; and his reasoning 
evidently applies and relates to the Gentiles as well as 
the Jews, to those wlio had no proper concern in the 
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Jewish law, as well as to those who had. “ We have 
before proved,” says he, “both of .Jews and Gentiles, 
that they arc all under sin.” This was the common 
situation of both ; and to this, their common situation, 
must be applied what he aftei’wards says conceiniing 
justification. It hath likewise been tndy I think ob- 
sei’vcd, that the laws must here mean the moral law ; 
because only thi’ce verses afterwards, and continuing, 
as must be presumed, the same idea, he adds, “ Do 
we then make void the law through faith ? God 
forbid : yea, we establish the law’.” But in no sense, 
to be sure, could it be said that the ritual or cere- 
monial law of the .Jews, as a distinct and separate thing 
from the moral law, was established by the preachers 
of faith, or by this their reasoning upon it. 

There is another strong text in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
which allows of lu'arly the same exposition. The Apo- 
stle tells the Ephesians (chap. ii. verse 8), “ By grace 
ye are saved through faith.” Being “ saved” means 
being put into the way and course of being saved, 
which was done for them .at their conversion, when 
they became believers in Christ ; and therefore it was 
through faith. The expression, being saved, when 
applie'I to those who are yet living, can only mean 
being put into a way or course of being saved ; final 
salvation itself, or, in other w'ords, being received into 
heaven, only taking place after death. Now the being 
saved in this sense, namely, the being put into a way or 
course of salvation, by no means dispenses with the 
necessity of a good life ; bec,ause the final salvation, 
the aim and end of the whole, will still of necessity de- 
pend upon their keeping in that way, and pursuing 
that course. By a bad life they go out of the way into 
which they had been brmight, desert the course upon 
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which they had entered, and therefore lose heaven at 
last ; and all this consistently with St. Paulas words to 
the Ephesians, as thus interpreted. 

The third chapter of the Galatians is another scrip- 
ture which has been much relied upon on the other 
side of the question. To the apparent difficulties 
arising out of this chapter, I should be inclined to 
apply a somewhat different solution from that which 
we last gave. I think that in this chapter the term 
faith means a productive faith ; and I think also, that 
the works of the law mean circumcision and the other 
rites of the Jewish law. As to the first point, St. 
Paul, ill the ninth verse of this chapter, says, “ They 
which be of f'aitli are blessed with faithful Abraham.” 
Now common sense obliges us to suppose, that the 
faith of those coneerning whom he says, “ they that be 
of faith,” was of like kind with the faith of Abraham, 
so that they might partake of the blessing along with 
him ; but St. James, you know, hath asserted, and 
shown indeed, that the faith of Abraham was faith 
efficacious to the production of good works. Then, 
as to the second point, the works of the law, of which 
St. Paul appears in this epistle to lower the value, are 
explained by him in the ninth and tenth verses of the 
fourth chapter, and so explained, as to show that they 
were ritual works which he was thinking off : “ But 
now after that ye have known God, or rather are known 
of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
elements whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage ? 
Ye observe days and months, and times and years.” 
The truth was, that in St. Paul’s absence, his Galatian 
converts had been going fast into Judaism, which he con- 
sidered as an undoing of every thing which he had done 
amongst them j and which conduct of tlieirs drew from 
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Itirn some very strong expressions ; yet none, I think, 
hut what may be fairly understood without supposing 
him to dispense with the necessity of a virtuous conduct. 

Justification is pro2)erIy distinguished from sancti- 
fication. Justification, in the scrijjture sense of it, is 
the pardon of sins, jirior to a certain period : sancti- 
fication is holiness of life subsequent to that 2)eriod ; or 
more strictly speaking, these words exjjrcss what God 
tloes for us in these different stages of our Christian 
life. Justification is altogether his, because pardon is 
by its very nature the subject of favour. Sanctification, 
to say the least of it, is indebted to the siqiport and 
assistance of his sj)irit. There is, therefore, an intel- 
ligible difference between justification and sanctification, 
aird this is included in the term ; for, as it respects us, 
it would be called sanctity •, as it resj^ccts God’s assist- 
ance, it is called sanctification. But, as hath been said 
before, they are both necessary. A man may be justified, 
that is, may have his sins forgiven up to a certain 
period ; yet if he be not also sanctified, if, after that 
])eriod, he relaj)sc into and go on in unrei>ented wicked- 
ness, he will perish notwithstanding his justification. 
On the other hand, sanctification itself would not avail, 
without having a preceding justification to rest upon. 
Good behaviour, from a certain period, has not in itself 
any 2)roper virtue or quality such as to atone for bad 
behaviour before that period. By the grace of God 
it hath this effect, but not by its proper nature, any 
more than the regular paying off of our debts, after a 
certain jieriod, will discharge or cancel those which 
were contracted before that |>eriod. Wherefore there 
must be a remission of prior sins, or in other words, 
justification, in order that a sid)sequent good life, or 
sanctity, or sanctification, may avail us at the last. 
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It may be true, that, according to this representa- 
tion, the terms justification, faith, and works of the law 
are not every where used in scripture in exactly the 
same sense. Thus, although Justification be generally 
used to express the pardon of sins tliat are passed, 
with a reference to some certain period, commonly that 
of their becoming believers in Christ, yet one or two 
passages are found, in which the word denotes our final 
destiny at tlie day of judgement. Tliis, I think, is the 
sense of the word in that text of St. Paul, wherein he 
declares that not the hearers of the law, but the doers 
of the law, are justified ; and most unquestionably it 
bears this sense in that discourse of our Saviour, in 
which he tells his liearcrs, ‘‘ by tliy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou slialt be condemned 
for this declaration is equivalent to another, which 
our Saviour delivers at the same time, namely, that 
for every idle word that men sliall speak, they shall 
give an account thereof in the day of judgement. So 
again, although in the texts which have been quoted 
from the epistle to the Galatians, it apj)ears highly 
jn-obable that, under the word faith, St. Paul had in 
contcmj^lation an efficacious faith ; and tliat by tlie 
works of the law he meant particularly the rites and 
ordinances of the Jewish law, the view with which he 
wrote that epistle naturally and necessarily suggesting 
these ideas to his thoughts ; yet in the epistle to the 
Homans, penned with a somewhat different aspect, and 
under a different impression, especially in that famous 
text, “ Therefore we conclude that man is justified 
by faith without the works of the law,” I think he 
meant by faith, the simple act of believing, and by the 
works of tlie law, the practice of those duties which are 
enjoined by its precepts, moral as well as ritual ; and 
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that tlie true interpretation of the text turns upon 
tlie worA. justification, wliich does not here signify find- 
ing acceptance, but the pardon of all sins committed 
before conversion. Therefore, there is some latitude 
to be allowed in the exposition of these terms as they 
occur in different places. 

It may be also further true, that some passages of 
St. Paul’s epistles are not according to the interpreta- 
tion which we have put upon them, so applicable to 
us (or as some may think, so useful, or instructive, or 
affecting) as they are under a different exposition. Is 
it to be wondered at, that portions of ancient writings 
are not in all points, and in all their expressions, so 
applicable to us at this day, as they were to the persons 
to whom they were immediately addressed ? Is it not 
true rather, that this is no more than the necessary 
conse«{Ucnce of those changes which have taken place 
in the circumstances of Christian life ? But we are not 
to put a different sense upon words from that which 
\vas intended, in order to make them more closely ap- 
plicable to our own case : or to make them, as we may 
suppose, more edifying ; for there is no real edification 
se2)arate from truth. That great revolution which had 
taken jdace in the lives of the (’hristians of Saint Paul’s 
time, njion their becoming Christians at a rij)C age, 
together with the almost entire change both of opinions 
and of conduct, which accompanii'd that event, does not 
take place in the ordinary life of a Christian at this 
day •, whereby it comes to pass, that such of Saint Paul’s 
expressions as refer particularly to that change will 
not admit of the same proper application to us as it did 
to them. This, no doubt, constitutes a considerable 
difference ; and witliout having some regard to this 
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difference, we may fall into error in interpreting divers 
passages of scripture. 

Nevertheless, we are not to dismiss every text which 
we cannot at first sight explain, with the short answer, 
that it rel.atcs to the first Christians, and not to us. 
This is a negligent and unworthy way of treating sub- 
jects of such deep importance, — it often proceeds from 
rashness, or indolence, or religious indifference, and 
will lead into mistakes of an opposite kind. We are to 
ascertain, by a serious examination of the text before 
us, and the place in which it is found, what the actual 
difference is between the case of the early Christians, 
and our own, and how' far th.at difference clears up the 
particular meaning ; whilst at the same time, in a more 
general yet fair construction, much substantial truth 
may be left, in which we ourselves are interested. If 
this be so, w'e are to apply what is applicable. And 
perhaps there are few portions of Sci’ipture, in which, 
proceeding in this manner, we shall not find something 
that touches our own case most nearly. For instance, 
and to return to the question now under consideration, 
every man who reforms his life ; who hath found in 
himself a general change of his behaviour ; and who 
feels this change, both in the state of his mind and the 
course of his behaviour, w'ill find a strong similitude 
between his own case and that of the first Christian 
converts ; and I think that he is well warranted in 
hoping that the justification, the pardon of the past, 
which in Saint Paul’s epistles is expressly attributed to 
their covversioji, will be extended to his rejormation, 
and upon the same condition, namely, of his persisting 
steadily in his new course ; for, though the change in 
him be called reformation, and in them was conversion. 
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reformation is iu trnth the substance of conversion ; it 
being to no purpose to go from one religion to another, 
even from a false to a true religion, if we carry our 
vices along with us. Again, he who breaks off any 
particular sin from a religious motive, and without 
hypocrisy, such alteration being the effect upon his 
heart of his faith in Christ, has reason to apply to him- 
self the doctrine of justification by faith, so far as to 
support and comfort himself with the expectation, that 
in the sight of God, he is justified from the sin which 
he hath so forsaken ; by which is meant, that his former 
transgressions of that kind are blotted out. This, 
however, has nothing to do with the case of him, who 
is merely changing one species of sin for another, ac- 
cording as a different time of life, a different state of 
fortune, a difference of place, possession, or society, 
may offer different temptations : for in that sort of 
change there is no repentance, no refonnation, no proof 
or example of the efficacy or operation of Christian 
faith ; but a mere following of the inclination, wliich is 
uppermost at the time. There is no justification by 
faith, when there is no faith operating, and consecpiently 
none iu the case here described. But wlierevcr there 
is a resolute resistance of temptation, a resolute break- 
ing off of sinful liabits, from and by virtue of the 
strength and force of religious motives within us, there 
is a working energetic faith, and there is that justi- 
fication by faith which is so much spoken of in Saint 
Paul’s epistles. So that though there were circumstances 
of the age in which these epistles were written, w-hich 
concerned the doctrine- which circumstances do not 
subsist now — it is fer from being true that the doctrine 
itself is cither barren or unimportant, or such as niay 
be overlooked or neglected. 
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To conclude : The grand question is, what will save 
us at last. And this, so far as our present argument is 
concerned, divides itself into three — will faith and 
works together save us ? will faith without works save 
us ? will works without faith save us ? Now that faith 
in Jesus Christ, accompanied by a good life proceeding 
from that faith, will infallibly lead to salvation, neither 
admits, nor ever hath admitted, of any controversy 
whatever. Upon this point all parties are agreed. 
And this point is sufficient for the sincere Christian. 
He may entertain the other questions as matters of very 
interesting meditation ; but for himself, whilst he be- 
lieves in Christas religion, and earnestly and honestly 
strives to obey its laws, according to the utmost of his 
power and knowledge, he has no personal cause of doubt 
or distrust from either of them. The chief thing he 
has to look to is humility ; — tlie want of which may 
vitiate all his other good qualities. The chief thing he 
has to guard against, is a false and presumptuous opi- 
nion of his good works ; so as to found upon them, in 
his own mind, a secret claim upon heaven as of justice 
due to his merits, instead of gratefully referring him- 
self, and all his hopes, to the free bounty and infinite 
love of (jod in Christ, displayed by offering him such 
a reward upon such terms. 

The second question is, will fiith save us without 
works j or, to put the same question in another form, 
will faith end in salvation, though accompanied by a 
life of wickedness ? Doctrines certainly have been, and 
are held, which lead to this conclusion, yet the con- 
clusion itself is seriously maintained by few j for, how- 
ever in terms the doctrine of salvation by faith without 
works may aj>pear to agree with certain expressions of 
Saint Paul's Epistles, yet, when it comes to be offered 
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us IV rule of practice, it shows its own inconsistency with 
every property and character of true religion so strongly, 
that the practical inference is always denied. It is 
generally avoided by putting such a construction upon 
the word faith, as to prevent any licentious deductions 
being drawn from the doctrine of justification by faith ; 
so that, to the question just now stated, “ will faith 
end in salvation, though it be accompanied with wicked- 
ness of life,” the answer usually given is, that true faith 
never can be accompanied by wickedness of life. It is 
not necessary to go over the sulyect again, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring whether it be applicable to all the 
texts of Scripture to which it is applied, or only to some 
of them ; for, 1 trust, we have shown uivon the whole, 
that the sense, which the doctrine of justification by 
faith without works, rigorously taken, would put upon 
Saint Paul’s expressions, ean never have been the sense 
which Saint Paul himself intended : amongst other 
strong reasons, chiefly for this, that it is in contra- 
diction with his own repeated declarations, and even 
with declarations delivered in the very writings in which 
the contested expressions are found. And I trust also 
wc have shown (what undoubtedly it might be retpiired 
of us to show), that these are interpretations fairly 
assignable to Saint Paul’s words, which stand clear of 
the doctrine in its rigorous, or, as it is sometimes called, 
its Calvinistic sense. 

The third question is, will good works save us with- 
out faith ? Now, this is a question of circumstances — 
and the principal circumstance to be attended to is, 
whether our want of faith be our own fault . It is cer- 
tainly true, that want of faith may procef d from, and 
be a proof of a wrong and a bad disposition of mind, of 
such a disposition of mind as no good t’hiug ean come 
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from. This, perhaps, was both very generally and in a 
very high degree the case with the Jews in our Saviour’s 
time, and with many of those to whom the Apostles 
preached ; because they had evidences aflPorded them, 
which ought to have convinced them, and which would 
have convinced them, had it not been that they gave 
themselves up to their prejudices, to their vicious pro- 
pensities, and to wrong habits of thinking. And this 
their situation and opportunities will account for some 
of those strong denunciations against want of faith, 
which are found in Scripture addressed to the unbe- 
lievers of those times. “ If our Gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them that arc lost.” And, to a certain extent, 
the same reason may be alleged concerning many of 
those by whom, in after ages, the Gospel is rejected, 
after being fairly proposed to them. Now, in this case, 
good works without faith will not save a man ; because, 
in truth, the works are not good, which flow from that 
disposition which occasion the want of faith. The 
works may be good, that is, may be useful as to their 
consequences and effects upon others ; but this is not 
enough for the salvation of the person who performs 
them. They must also flow from a good disposition, 
which in the case supposed they could not do ; for that 
good disposition would, along with the works, have 
produced faith. 

On the other hand, cases undoubtedly may be sup- 
posed, and cases occur in innumerable instances, in 
which the want of faith cannot be attributed to the 
fault of the unbeliever. Whole nations and countries 
have never yet heard of the name of Christ. In coun- 
tries in which he has been preached, multitudes have 
been debarred, by invincible impediments, from coming 
to the knowledge of his religion. To multitudes of 
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others it has never been preached or proposed truly 
or fairly. In these and the like cases it is not for us to 
say, that men will bO destroyed for their want of faith. 
The Scripture has not said so, but the contrary. The 
Scripture appears to intimate that which, so far as we can 
a2)])reliend, is most agreeable to the divine equity, that 
such persons shall respectively be judged according to the 
law and rule with whicli they were, or (if it had not been 
their own fault) they might have been acquainted — 
whether that were simply the law of nature, or any ad- 
dition made to it by credible revelations. This is 
generally understood to be the meaning of that 2)assage 
in the second chapter of Saint Paulas e2)istle to the 
Romans, in which he declares, that as many as have 
sinned without the law, shall also 2)erish without law ; 
and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be judged 
by the law.” To which he adds, that when the 
Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, they having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves ; which show the works of 
the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another.” Which two 
texts, taken together, intimate, as I have said, that in 
the assignment both of punishment and reward, respect 
will l)e had to the law or rule of action with which they 
were acquainted, so that those who acted conscientiously 
by that rule would be accepted; those. who wilfully 
went aij-ainst the dictates of their own conscience would 
be I'egarded as transgressors before God, be their con- 
dition, as to religious knowledge and information, what 
it would. 

In order to understand that this doctrine does not 
detract from the value of Christianity so much as, at 
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fir.st sight, it may seem to tio, two considerations are to 
be attended to, as possessing a material influence upon 
the subject. One is, that this gracious dispensation 
whicli comprises all maiikiiid, which so condescends to 
their several difficulties and disadvantages, and is so in- 
dulgent to human blindness and wickedness, is procuved 
to the world through the intervention, the mission, 
death, and mediation of Jesus Christ. Christ is the 
instrument of salvation to all who are saved. The obe- 
dient Jew, the virtuous heathen, arc saved through 
him. They do not know this, nor may it be necessary 
they should. Y^ct it may be true in liict. That is one 
important consideration. The other is, that we are ex- 
pressly taught in Scripture, that there are divers degrees 
of liappiness even in heaven. Which being so, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that faitliful followers of Christ 
will be advanced to higher rewards than others. This 
opinion is not repugnant to any ideas we fonti of dis- 
tributive justice, and is scriptural. 

Still, however, this speculation, though we cannot, I 
think, easily shut it out from our thoughts, does not 
touch our own proper concern. Our concern is solely 
with the fpiestion how a Christian can be saved. And 
in this question we rest upon one single conclusion ; 
viz. that there is no safe reliance upon any thing but 
upon sincere endeavours after Christian obedience ; and 
that a Christian’s obedience consists in relinquishing 
his own sins, and practising his own duties. 
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XXIV. 

ALL STAND IN NEED OF A REDEEMER. 

(part V.) 

Hebrews ix. ‘2(). 

JVow once in the end of the xvorld hath he appeared to 
put arcay sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

In former discourses upon this text I liave sliowii, 
first, that the Scriptures expressly state the deatii of 
Jesus Christ as liaviuj; an efficacy in the procurement 
of human salvation, which is not attributed to the death 
or sufferings of any other person, however patiently 
undergone, or undeservedly inflicted : and secondly, 
that this efficacy is quite cojisistent with our obligation 
to obedience ; that good works still I’emain the cojidi- 
tion of salvation, though not the cause ; the cause 
being the mercy of Almighty (iod through Jesus Christ. 
There is no man living, ])erhaps, who has considered 
seriously the state of his soul, to whom this is not a 
consoling doctrine, and a grateful truth. lJut there 
are some situations of mind which dispose us to feel 
the weight and importance of this doctrine more than 
others. These situations I will endeavour to describe ; 
and, in doing so, to jioint out how much more satis- 
factory it, is to have a Saviour and Redeemer, and the 
mercies of our Creator excited towards us, and com- 
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municated to us by and through that Saviour and Re- 
deemer, to confide in and rely upon, than any grounds 
of merit in ourselves. 

First, then, souls which are really labouring and 
endeavouring after salvation, and with sincerity — such 
souls are every hour made sensible, deeply sensible, of 
the deficiency and imperfection of their endeavours. 
Had they no ground, therefore, for hope, but merit, 
that is to say, could they look for nothing more than 
what they should strictly deserve, their prospect would 
be very uncomfortable. I see not how they could look 
for heaven at all. They may form a conception of a 
virtue and obedience which might seem to be entitled 
to a high reward ; but when they come to review their 
own performances, and to compare them with that con- 
ception •, when they see how short they have proved of 
what they ought to have been, and of what they might 
have been, how weak and broken were their best offices ; 
they will be the first to confess, that it is infinitely for 
their comfort that they have some other resource than 
their own righteousness. One infallible effect of sin- 
cerity in our endeavours is to beget in us a knowledge 
of our imperfections. The careless, the heedless, the 
thoughtless, the nominal Christian, feels no want of a 
Saviour, an intercessor, a mediator, because he feels 
not his own defects. Try in earnest to perform the 
duties of religion, and you will soon learn how incom- 
plete your best performances are. I can hardly men- 
tion a branch of our duty, which is not liable to be 
both impure in the motive, and imperfect in the exe- 
cution j or a branch of our duty in which our endea- 
vours can found their hopes of acceptance upon any 
thing but extended mercy, and the efficacy of those 
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means and causes, which have pi’ocured it to he so ex- 
tended. 

In the first place, is not this the case with our acts 
of piety and devotion? We may admit, tliat pure and 
perfect piety has a natural title to reward at the hand 
of God. But is ours ever such ? To be pure in its 
motive, it ought to proceed from a sense of God 
Almighty’s goodness towards us, and from no other 
source, or cause, or motive whatsoever. Whereas even 
pious, comparatively pious men, will acknowledge, that 
authority, custom, decency, imitation, have a share in 
most of their religious exercises, and that they cannot 
warrant any of their devotions to be entirely inde- 
pendent of these causes. I would not speak dis- 
paragingly of the considerations here recited. They 
are oftentimes necessary inducements, and they may be 
means of bringing us to better ; but still it is true, that 
devotion is not pure in its origin, unless it flow from a 
sense of God Almighty’s goodness, unmixed with any 
other reason. But if our worship) of God be defective 
in its principle, and often debased by the mixture of 
impure motives, it is still more deficient, when we come 
to regard it in its performances. Our devotions are 
broketi and interrupted, or they are cold and languid. 
Worldly thoughts intrude themselves upon them. Our 
worldly heart is tied down to the earth. Our devotions 
are unwortliy of God. We lift not up our hearts unto 
him. Our treasure is upon earth, and our hearts are 
with our treasure. That heavenly-mindedness which 
ought to be inseparable from religious exercises does 
not accompany ours ; at least not constantly. I speak 
not now of the hypocrite in religion, of him who only 
makes a show of it. His case comes not within our 
present consideration. I speak of those who are sin- 
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cere men. These feci the imperfection of their services, 
Hiul will acknowledge tlmt I have not stated it more 
strongly than what is true. Imperfection cleaves to 
every part of it. Our thankfulness is never what it 
ought to be, or any thing like it ; and it is only when 
^vc have some particular reason for being pleased that 
we are thankful at all. Tormality is apt continually 
to steal upon us in our worship ; more especially in our 
public worship : and formality takes away the imme- 
diate consciousness of what we are doing : which con - 
sciousness is the very life of devotion ; all that we do 
witliout it being a dead ceremony. 

No man reviews his services towards God, his reli- 
gious services, but he perceives in them much to be 
forgiven, much to be excused ; great imworthincss as 
respecting the object of all worship ; much deficiency 
and imperfection to be passed over, before our service 
can be deemed in its nature an acceptable service. 
That such services, therefore, should, in fact, be allowed 
and accepted, and that to no less an end and jmrjiose 
than the attainment of heaven, is an act of abounding 
grace and goodness in Him who accepts them : and we 
are taught in .Scripture, that this so much wanted grace 
and goodness abounds towards us through Jesus Christ ; 
and particularly through his suflerings, and his death. 

But to pass from our acts of worship, which form a 
particular part only of our duty to G od ; to pass from 
these to our general duty, what, let us ask, is that duty ? 
What is our duty towards God ? No othei’, our Sa- 
viour himself tells us, than “ to love him with all our 
heart, with all our soul, with all our strength, and with 
all our mind:” Luke, x. 27. Are we conscious of 
such love, to such a degi’ee ? If we are not, then, in a 
most fundamental duty, we fail of being what we ought 
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to be. Here, then, as before, is a call for pardoning 
mercy on tlie part of God ; which mercy is extended 
to us by the intervention of Jesus Christ : at least so 
the Scriptures represent it. 

In our duties towards one another, it may be said, 
tliat our performances are more adequate to our obli- 
gation, tliaii in our duties to God ; tliat the subjects of 
tlicm lie more level with our capacity ; and there may 
be truth in this observation. But still I am afraid, that 
both in principle and execution our performances are 
not only defective, but defective in a degree which 
^\e are not sufficiently aware of. The rule laid down 
for us is this, to love our neigliboiir as ourselves.’* 
Whicli rule, in fact, enjoins, that our benevolence be as 
strong as our self-interest : that we be as anxious to do 
good, as quick to discover, as eager to embrace, every 
opportunity of doing it, and as active and resolute, and 
persevering in our endeavours to do it, as we arc anxious 
for ourselves, and active in the pursuit of our own in- 
terest. Now is this the case with us ? Wherein it is 
not, we fall below our rule. In the apostles of Jesus 
Christ, to whom this rule was given from his own 
moutli, you may read liow it operated ; and their ex- 
ample proves, wliat some deny, tlie possibility of the 
thing ; namely, of benevolence being as strong a motive 
as self-interest. They firmly believed, that to bring 
men to the knowledge of Christ’s religion was the 
greatest possible good that could be done unto them — 
was the highest act of benevolence they could exercise. 
And, accordingly, they set about this work, and carried 
it on with as much energy, as much ardor, as much 
perseverance, through as great toils and labours, as 
many sufferings and difficulties, as any person ever 
pursued a scheme for their own interest, or for the 

n 2 
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making of a fortune. They could not possibly have 
done more for their o%vn sakes than what they did for 
the sake of others. They literally loved their neigh- 
bours as themselves. Some have followed their example 
in this ; and some have, in zeal and energy, followed 
their example in other methods of doing good. For I 
do not mean to say, that the particular method of use- 
fidness, which the office of the apostles cast upon them, 
is the only method, or that it is a method even com- 
petent to many. Doing good, without any selfish 
worldly motive for doing it, is the grand thing : the 
mode must be regulated by opportunity and occasion. 
To which may be added, that in those, whose power of 
doing good, according to any mode, is small, the prin- 
ciple of benevolence will at least restrain them from 
doing harm. If the principle be subsisting in their 
hearts, it will have this operation at least. I ask there- 
fore again, as I asked before, are we as solicitous to seize 
opportunities, to look out for and embrace occasions, of 
doing good, as we arc certainly solicitous to lay hold of 
opportunities of making advantage to ourselves, and to 
embrace all occasions of profit and self-interest ? Nay, 
is benevolence strong enough to hold our hand, when 
stretched out for mischief? Is it always sufficient to 
make us consider what misery we are producing, whilst 
we are compassing a selfish end, or gratifying a lawless 
passion of our own ? Do the two principles of benevo- 
lence and self-interest possess any degree of parallelism 
and equality in our hearts, and in our conduct? If 
they do, then so far we come up to our rule. Wherein 
they do not, as I said before, we fall below it. 

When not only the generality of mankind, but even 
those who are endeavouring to do their duty, apply the 
standard to themselves, they are made to learn the 
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humiliating lesson of their own deficiency. That such 
our deficiency should he overlooked, so as not to become 
the loss to us of happiness after death ; that our poor, 
weak, humble endeavours to comply with our Saviour’s 
rule should be received and not rejected ; — I say, if we 
hope for this, we must hope for it, not on the ground of 
congruity or desert, which it will not bear, but from 
the extreme benignity of a merciful God, and the 
availing mediation of a Redeemer. You will observe 
that I am still, and have been all along, speaking of 
sincere men, of those who are in earnest in their duty, 
and in religion : and I say, upon the strength of what 
has been alleged, that even these persons, when tJiey 
read in Scripture of the riches of the goodness of God, 
of tlic powerful efficacy of the death of Christ, of his 
mediation and continual intercession, know and feel in 
tlicir hearts that tlicy stand in need of them all. 

In that remaining class of duties, which are called 
duties to ourselves, the obsei-vation we have made upon 
the deficiency of our endeavours applies with equal or 
with greater force. More is here wanted than the 
mere command of our actions. The heart itself is to 
be regulated ; the hardest thing in the world to manage. 
The affections and passions arc to be kept in order : 
constant evil propensities arc to be constantly opposed. 

I apprehend, that every sincere man is conscious how 
unable he is to fulfil this part of his duty, even to his 
own satisfaction ; and if our conscience accuse us, 

“ God is greater than our conscience, and knoweth all 
things.” If we see our sad failings. He must. 

God forbid that any thing I say, either upon this, or 
the other branches of our duty, should damp our en- 
deavours. Let them be as vigorous and as steadfast as 
they can. They will be so if we arc sincere ; and 
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witliout sincerity there is no hope ; none wliatever. 
But there will always be left enough, infinitely more 
than enough, to humble self-sufficiency. 

Contemplate, then, what is jilaced before us : heaven. 
Understand what heaven is ; a state of happiness after 
death : exceeding what, without experience, it is im- 
possible for us to conceive, and unlimited in duration. 
This is a reward infinitely beyond any thing we can 
pretend to, as of right, as merited, as due. Some 
distinction between us and others, between the com- 
paratively good and the bad, might be expected : but, 
on these grounds, not such a reward as this, even were 
our services, I mean the seiwicc of sincere men, perfect. 
But such services as ours, in truth, arc, such services 
as, in fact, we perform, so poor, so deficient, so broken, 
so mixed with alloy, so imperfect both in pi’inciplc and 
execution, what have they to look for upon their own 
foundation ? When, therefore, the Scriptures speak to 
us of a redeemer, a mediator, an intercessor for us; 
when they display and magnify the exceedingly great 
mercies of God, as set forth in the salvation of man, 
according to any mode whatever which he might be 
pleased to appoint, and therefore in that mode which 
the Gospel holds forth ; they teach us no other doctrine 
than that to which the actual deficiencies of our duty, 
and a just consciousness and acknowledgement of these 
deficiencies, must naturally carry our own minds. What 
we feel in ourselves corresponds with what we read in 
Scripture. 
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MISAPPREHENSION OF THE NATURAL EFFICACY 
OF REPENTANCE. 


Hebrews ix. f2(). 


JVoXo once in the end of the xcorld hath he appeared to 
put axvay sin bp the sacrifice of himself. 

The little that we have to hope for on the ground of 
right, or desert, or claim, and consequently the much 
in which we are indebted to spontaneous goodness and 
mercy, and the much we stand in need of other appli- 
cation and other intercession than our own, of a saviour, 
a redeemer, and a mediator, I have, in a former dis- 
course, endeavoured to show, from the extreme de- 
ficiency and imperfection of our services, even of such 
as are sincere in their duty. 

The same conclusion also arises from the indignity 
and aggravation of our sins. I think it to be true that 
we are fully sensible neither of one nor of the other ; 
neither of the imperfection of our services, nor the 
malignity of our sins ; otherwise .our recourse to Jesus 
Christ would be stronger and more earnest tlian it is. 

There is another point also nearly connected with 
these, in which we take up an opinion w ithout founda- 
tion, and tliat is, tlic natural efficacy of repentance in 
obtaining the pardon of sins, 

* Tins, and two prccediiiii’ sermons, wliidi were for some reason 
omitted in tlie edition printed at Sunderland, Inivo heen restored 
to {ho onler plainly pointed out l»y their author. 
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I am at present to treat of the malignity and ag- 
gravation of our sins, under the circumstances in wliicli 
they are usually cowwitted. 

First, our sins are sins against knowledge. I ask of 
no man more than to act up to what he knows : by 
which I do not mean to say that it is not every man’s 
obligation, both to infonn his understanding, and to 
use his understanding about the matter j in other words, 
to know all he can concerning his duty ; but I mean to 
say that, in fact, the question seldom comes to i/ial — 
in fact, the man acts not up to what he does know — 
his sins against his hnou'ledge. It will be an- 
swered, that this may well be siq>posed to be the case 
with persons of education and learning, but is it the 
case with the poor and ignorant ? I believe it to be 
the case with all. Is there a man who hears me that 
can say he acts up to what he knows ? Does any one 
feel that to be his case ? If he docs, then he may rea- 
sonably plead his ignorance, his want of education, his 
want of instruction, his want of light and knowdedge, 
for not acting better than he does, for not acting as he 
would have acted if these advantages had been vouchsafed 
to him. But he must first act up to what he does know, 
before he can fairly use this jdca — before he can justly 
complain that he knows no more. Our sins are against 
knowledge. The I’eal truth is — and it comprehends 
both the wise and the ignorant, the learned and the 
uidearned — the real truth I say is, that we not only sin, 
but sin against our own knowledge. There may be 
nicer cases, and more dubious points, which a man, 
informed and instructed in religion and morality, would 
perceive to be wrong — which a man, ignorant and un- 
informed, would not discover to be so ; and there may 
be many such eases; but what I contend is, that the 
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question never comes to that. There are plain obliga- 
tions which the same men transst'ess. There are con- 
fcsscd and acknowledged duties which they neglect. 
There are sins and crimes committed, which they know 
to be sins and crimes at the time. Therefore, since 
they act contrary to what they know, small as their know- 
ledge is, is it in reason to be expected that they would 
not act contrai’y to what they know, if that knowledge 
was increased ? Alas ! in computing the number, and 
weight, and burden of our sins, we need only take 
into the account the sifis xcfiich ice know. They arc 
more than enough to humble us to the earth upon the 
ground of merit: they are more than enough to banish 
that consideration : they are more than enough to 
humble every one of us to the dust. 

Secondly : our sins are against gratitude. Whom do 
we offend by our sins ? A parent. Him who is much 
more to us than a pai'eut — a benefactor ; the first, the 
greatest, the best of our benefactors — Him who, in 
fact, hath given us all that we have. If we have had 
any enjoyment in life, it is his bounty. If we have any 
thing to hope for, it is from his kindness. It is his 
act and doing alone that we are at all, or in any respect, 
superior to, or different from, the earth under our feet. 
It is his will which hath raised us into animated sensi- 
tive beings ; it is still farther his will w’hich hath made 
us intelligent rational agents. “ In him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” These words are often 
repeated to us with little impression ; but they contain 
solid, physical, and philosophical truths. He is the 
author of our being, and of every blessing which 
belongs to it — directly or indirectly, he is the author 
of them all. He is the constant preserver of our ex- 
istence, the constant bestower of the good which we 
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receive, or ever shall receive from existence. It is im- 
possible to sin knowingly without offending this bene- 
factor; that is, we know at the time that we offend 
him. Were we not justified, therefore, in asserting that 
our sins are sins against gratitude? “ He that loveth 
me keepeth my commandments.” He that loveth God 
keepeth his commandments. No proposition can be 
more true, for it means, that ho who feels as mucli 
gratitude towards his Maker as he ought to feel, must 
be kept by that gratitude from wilfully offending him ; 
which the transgression of his commandments infiillibly 
does. Yet we sin ; under all these circumstances of 
aggravation, we still sin : sin in us is exceedingly sinful 
— ^yet we sin. When the Scri2)ture talks, therefore, of 
sin I’ccpiiring atonement and expiation, and of the death 
and sufferings of Christ as of great and mighty efficacy 
thereto, does it talk of more than what w'c shoxdd judge 
to bo necessary for us, considering what sin is ? 

Thirdly, our sins are sins against forbearance. Is 
there one of us who might not have been cut off*, and 
called to judgment in the midst of his sins ? To the 
forbearance alone of God we ^we that we were not so. 
We must i-ecollect that there have been with us times 
and circumstances, when it had been most unhappy for 
us it we had been seized by death, or visited by punish- 
ment — when it had been a fearful thing indeed if our 
Lord had come. When, therefore, with these recol- 
lections upon our mind, we nevertheless continue to 
sin, it is rightly said that we sin against forbearance, 
which is a great aggravation. It is expressly taught in 
tScri^iture, by St. Paul in jiarticular, that the long suf- 
fering of God is calculated to work upon the heart of 
man. If it do not therefore so work — if it do not 
operate as a principle and motive of amendment, then 
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it brings us exactly under the description which St. 
Paul has left us of contumacy in sin ; that is, “ we 
despise” such is St. Paul’s word, “ the riches of his 
goodness, and forbearance, and long suffering” — disre- 
garding the design of this forbearance and long suffer- 
ing ; which conduct, as the same St. Paul pronounces, 
is no other than “ treasuring up unto ourselves wi’ath 
against the day of wrath.” 

These are characters which belong to sin as such; 
and evexy known sin is under the condemnation of 
these I’easons. They ai’C general reasons, not to say 
universal. But beside these, almost every particular sin 
has its particular aggravation ; pai’ticular as to the pei’son 
who commits it, paiticular as to those against whom it 
is comixxittcd, paiticular in its circumstances, and in its 
consequences. Did we deal with ourselves accoi'ding to 
truth, or did we deal with ourselves half so acutely as 
we treat other concerns, these circumstances would 
rise up to our recollection. They would help the 
argument ; they would help, along with more genei’al 
I’eligious I’casons, to impress us with a sense of the ma- 
lignity of sin — a sense which few have as they ought to 
have, though perhaps none want it entirely — and also 
the utter improbability that we should be able by re- 
pentance to atone for such malignity. Undoubtedly 
the sinner’s i*efuge is I’epentance ; it is all which the 
sinner can do ; but still, as touching salvation, we 
ascribe an efficacy to repentance which docs not belong 
to it, or rather, we get into a way of looking upon 
that as the natund fruit and consequence of I’epentancc 
which is no such thing, but which is the consequence 
of x’epentance only by the appointment and mercy of 
God through Jesus ('hiist. The saixic thing may be 
said of repentance which has been said of good woi'ks : 
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it is the condition, not the cause, of salvation. It is the 
condition ; for there is no salvation for unrepentcd sin, 
for unrepenting sinners. It is not, nevertheless, the 
came; for of itself it would have no such effect as to 
procure salvation ; it has no right or title to look for any 
such thing. This matter is not well understood ; yet it 
easily may be. There never was a malefactor brought 
before a judge who did not repent: yet docs that save 
him, even when it is most sincere ? Does the judge go 
about to inquire whether the criminal before him re- 
pent, or whether his repentance be sincere ? He makes 
not that inquiry, because repentance will not save the 
malefactor from the denounced punishment of his 
offence. It is not therefore of the nature of repentance, 
it is not appertaining to its nature as such, to save 
even from punishment ; no, not when it is most sin- 
cere ; but our salvation, the salvation which we look 
for in Christ Jesus, comprehends much more than being 
saved from punishment j it includes the happiness of 
heaven, the reward of an immortal soul — above all price, 
and beyond all comparison the greatest thing we can 
gain. Can this, then, naturally belong to repentance, 
when even being saved from punishment does not? 
Simply to be saved from punishment is not the natural 
effect of repentance ; for, in point of fact, it does not 
do it. Plow, then, to entitle us to the supremest of all 
gifts, the greatest of all blessings ; how can that be 
ascribed to repentance, as by its own operation, and of 
its own nature? Observe, therefore, repentance has 
this to do with salvation : it is an essential condition; 
we cannot be saved without it ; but then as to its being 
the cause of our salvation, or of salvation flowing or 
following from it, as its natural fruit, its due reward, its 
proper effect and consequence, it is no such thing. On 
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tliis ground it resembles any other of our good works. 
It stands u2)on no other : I mean, it does not supersede 
at all the agency, the want, the efficacy of a Redeemer. 

Observe, that I am speaking only of that repentance 
which is sincere. Of a planned, concerted, prefixed 
repentance, I account nothing ; because it is impossible 
it should ever be sincere. Observe also, that whatever 
has been said of the imperfection of our good works may 
be said against the imperfection of our repentance ; it 
seldom attains to what it should be, as any one duty 
which we perform. But this also lies out of the ques- 
tion. For the present we contend, that even suppose it 
be proper, it has no necessary tendency to do away 
punishment ; for in fact, it has not this effect, even in 
this world. If it cannot of itself do away punishment, 
it is impossible it can deseiwc heaven ; if it cannot do 
the less, it cannot do the greater. When we refer, 
therefore, our salvation, which is the attainment of hea- 
ven, to some other and higher cause than either our 
virtue, or innocence, or our penitence, we judge not 
either superstitiously or enthusiastically upon the sub- 
ject, but according to the truth of the case, rightly 
understood. 

Something beyond ourselves is the cause of our sal- 
vation, is wanting even according to sound principles of 
natural religion. When we read in Scripture of the free 
mercy of God enacted towards us by the death and 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, then we read of a cause be- 
yond ourselves, and that is the very thing which w'as 
wanted to us. 
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or sprniTiJAL influence in genehal. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


(PAHT I.) 

1 Cor. III. 1 ( 3 . 

Knoxo yc 'not that ye are the temple of Gody and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in yon ? 

There arc ways of considering the subject of spi- 
ritual influence, as well as a want of considering it, which 
lay it open to difficulties and to misconceptions. But 
if the being liable to misapprcliension and to misre- 
presentation be tliought an objection to any doctrine, 
1 know of no doctrine which is not liable to tlie same ; 
nor any which has not, in fact, been loaded, at various 
times, with great mistakes. 

One difficulty, which has struck the minds of some, 
is, that the doctrine of an influencing Spirit, and of the 
importance of this influence to human salvation, is an 
arbitrary system ; making every thing to depend, not 
upon ourselves, nor upon any exertion of our own, but 
upon the gift of the Spirit. 

It is not for us, w^e allow, to canvass the gifts of 
God; because we do not, and it seems impossible that 
we should, sufiiciently understand the motive of tlie 
giver. In more ordinary cases, and in cases more 
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level to our comprehension, we seem to acknowledge 
the difference between a debt and a gift. A debt is 
bound, as it were, by known rules of jtistice : a gift 
depends U2)on the motive of the giver, which often can 
be known only to himself. To judge of the propriety 
either of granting or withholding that to which there 
is no claim (which is, in the strictc.st sense, a favour, 
which, as such, rests with the donor to bestow as to 
him Scemeth good), we must have the st'veral motives, 
which 2)rcscntcd themselves to the mind of the donor, 
before us. This, with resjicct to the Divine Being, is 
impossible. Therefore we allow, that, cither in this, 
or in any other matter, to canvass the gifts of God is a 
2>vesum])tion not fit to be indulged. We are to re- 
ceive our portion of them with thankfulness. We are 
io be thankfid, for instance, for the share of health 
and strength which is given us, without inquiring why 
others arc healthier and stronger than ourselves. This 
is the right disposition of mind, with resj)cct to all the 
-benefactions of God Almighty towards us. 

But unsearchable docs not mean arbitrary. Our 
necessiry ignorance of the motives wi)icli rest and 
dwell in the Divine mind in the bestowing of his 
grace, is no j)roof that it is not bestowed by the justest 
reason. And with regard to the case at 2)resent before 
us, viz. the gifts and graces of the Spirit, the charge 
against it, of its being an arbitrary system, or in other 
words, indejiendent of our own endeavours, is not 
founded in any doctrine or declaration of Scrijjture. 
It is not ax'biti’ary in its origin, in its degree, or in its 
final success. 

First, it is not arbitrary in its origin ; for you read 
that it is given to prayer. “ If ye, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
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more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask it ?” But whether we will ask it or 
not, depends upon ourselves. It is proposed, you find, 
as a subject for our prayers : for prayer, not formal, 
cold, heartless, transitory, but prayer from the soul, 
jiraycr eaniest and persevering j for this last alone is 
what the Scripture means by prayer. In this, there- 
fore, it cannot be said to be arbitrary, or independent 
of our endeavours. On the contrary, the Scripture 
exhorts us to a striving in prayer for this best of all 
gifts. 

But, it will be asked, is not the very first touch of 
true religion upon the soul, sometimes at least, itself 
the action of the Holy Spirit — this, therefore, must be 
prior to our praying for it? And so it may be, and 
not yet be arbitrarily given. The religious state of 
the human soul is exceedingly various. Amongst 
others, there is a state in which there may be good 
latent dispositions, suitable faculties for religion, yet 
no religion. In such a state, the spark alone is wanting. 
To such a state, the elementary principle of religion 
may be communicated, though not prayed for. Nor 
can this be said to be arbitrary. 'The S2)irit of God is 
given where it is wanted ; where, when given, it would 
produce its effect : but that state of heart and mind, 
upon which the effect was to be produced, might still 
be the result of moral (jualification, improvement, and 
voluntary endeavour. It is not, I think, difficult to 
conceive such a case as this. 

Nevertheless it may be more ordinarily true, that 
the gift of the Spirit is holden out to the struggling, 
the endeavouring, the approaching Christian. When 
the penitent prodigal was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him. This parable was delivered by our 
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Lord expressly to typify God’s dealing with such 
sinners as are touched with a sense of their condition. 
And this is one circumstance in it to be particularly 
noticed. God secs the returning mind — sees every 
step and eveiy advance towards him, though we be 
yet a great way off” — yet at a great distance ; though 
much remains to be done, and to be attained, and to 
be accomplished. And what he sees, he helps. His 
aid and influence are assisting to the willing Christian, 
truly and sincerely willing, though yet in a low and 
imperfect state of proficiency ; nay, though in the 
outset, as it were, of his religious progress. ‘‘ The 
Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart 
Psalm xxxiv. 18 . But in all this there is nothing 
arbitrary. 

Nor, secondly, is the operation of the Spirit arbi- 
trary in its degree. It has a ride, and its rule is this : 

Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance ; and whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 
Now of this rule, which is expressed under some, but 
under no great difference of phrase, in all the first three 
(lospels, I have first to observe, that though it carry 
the appearance of hai’Slincss and injustice, it is neither 
the one nor the other, but is correctly and funda- 
mentally Just. The meaning is, that whosoever uses, 
exercises, and improves the gifts which he has received, 
shall continue to receive still larger portions of these 
gifts ; nay, he who has already received the largest 
portion, provided he adequately and proportionably 
uses his gifts, shall also in future receive the largest 
portion. More and more will be added to him that 
has the most : whilst he who neglects the little which 
he has, shall be deprived even of that. That this is the 
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sound exposition of these texts is proved from hence, 
that one of them is used as the application of the 
parable of the talents, concerning the meaning of which 
parable there can be no doubt at all : for there, he who 
had received, and, having received, had duly improved, 
ten talents, was placed over ten cities ; and of him the 
expression in question is used — “ whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he shall have more abun- 
dance.” On the contrary, he who had received one 
talent, and had neglected what he had received, had it 
taken from him ; and of him the other part of the ex- 
pression is used — “ whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that which he hath. But there is 
a point still remaining, .m. whether this Scripture rule 
be applicable to spiritual gifts. I answer that it is so 
applied, more especially to spiritual knowledge, and 
the use which we make thereof: “ Tiike heed how ye 
hear : unto you that hear shall more he given ; for he 
that hath, to him shall be given, and he that hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he hath.” So 
stands the passage in Mark; and substantially the 
same, that is, with a view to the same application, the 
passage stands in Matthew and Luke. I consider it, 
therefore, to be distinctly asserted, that this is the rule 
with regard to spiritual knowledge. And I think the 
analogy conclusive with regard to other spiritual gifts. 
In all which there is nothing arbitrary. 

Nor, thirdly, is it arbitrary in its final success. 
“ Grieve not the Spirit of God.” Therefore he may 
be grieved. “ And hath done despite unto the Spirit 
of grace,” Heb. x. 29. Therefore he may be despised. 
Both these are leading texts upon the subject. And 
so is the following — “ And his grace, which was be- 
stowed upon me, was not in vain,” 1 Cor. xv. 10. There- 
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fore it might have been in vain. The influence, there- 
fore, of the Spirit, may not prevail, even as the ad- 
monitions of a friend, the warnings of a parent, may 
not prevail, may not be successful, may not be at- 
tended to ; may be rejected, may be resisted, may be 
despised, may be lost. So that both in its gift, in its 
degree, operation, and progress, and, above all, in its 
final effect, it is connected with our own endeavours ; 
it is not arbitrary. Throughout the whole, it does not 
supersede, but co-operate with ourselves. 

But another objection is advanced, and from an op- 
posite quarter. It is said, that if the influence of the 
Spirit depend, after all, upon our endeavours, the doc- 
trine is nugatoiy: it comes to the same thing, as if 
salvation was put upon ourselves and our own en- 
deavours alone, exclusive of every further consideration, 
and w'thout referring us to any influence or assistance 
whatever. I answer, that this is by no means true : 
that it is not the same thing cither in reality, or in opi- 
nion, or in the consequences of that opinion. 

Assuredly it is not the same thing in reality. Is it 
the same thing, whether we perform a work by our own 
strength, or by obtaining the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of another ? Or does it make it the same thing, 
that this assistance is to be obtained by means which it 
is in our own choice to use or not ? Or because, when 
the assistance is obtained, we may, or may not, avail 
ourselves of it : or because we may, by neglecting, lose 
it ? After all, they arc two different things, performing 
a woi-k by ourselves, and perfonning it by means of help. 

Again ; It is not the same thing in the opinions, and 
sentiments, and dispo.sitions which accompany it. A 
person who knows or believes himself to be beholden 
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to another for the progress and success of aii under- 
talcing, though still emried on by his own endeavours, 
acknowledges his friend and his benefactor ; feels his 
dependency and his obligation ; turns to him for help' 
and aid in his difficulties ; is humble under the want and 
need, which he finds he has, of assistance ; and, above 
all things, is solicitous not to lose the benefit of that 
assistance. This is a different turn of mind, and a dif- 
ferent way of thinking, from his, who is sensible of no 
such want ; who relies entirely upon his own strengtl) ; 
who, of course, can hardly avoid being proud of his 
success, or feeling the confidence, the presumption, the 
self-commendation, and the pi’ctensions, which, how- 
ever they might suit with a being who achieves his 
work by his own powers, by no means, and in no wise, 
suit with a frail constitution, which must ask and ob- 
tain the friendly aid and help of a kind and gracious 
benefactor, before he can proceed in the business set 
out for him, and which it is of unspeakable consequence 
to him to execute somehow or other. 

It is thus in religion. A sense of spiritual weak- 
ness and of spiritual wants, a belief that divine aid ami 
help arc to be had, are principles which carry the soul 
to God ; make us think of him, and think of him in 
earnest j convert, in a word, morality into religion 5 
bring us round to holiness of life, by the road of piety 
and devotion; render us humble in ourselves, and 
grateful towards God. There are two dispositions 
which compose the true Christian character ; humility 
as to ourselves, affection and gratitude as to God : and 
both these are natural fruits and effects of the per- 
suasion we speak of. And what is of the most im- 
portance of all, this persuasion will be accompanied 
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with a corresponding fear, lest we should neglect, and, 
by neglecting, lose this invaluable assistance. 

On the one hand, therefore, it is not true, that the 
doctrine of an influencing Spirit is an arbitrary system, 
setting aside our own endeavours. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it true, that the connecting it with our own 
endeavours, as obtained through them, as assisting 
them, as co-operating with them, renders the doctrine 
unimportant, or all one as putting the whole upon our 
endeavours without any such doctrine. If it be true, 
in fact, that the feebleness of our nature requires the 
succouring influence of God’s Spirit in carrying on the 
grand business of salvation j and in every state and 
stage of its progress, in conversion, in regeneration, in 
constancy, in perseverance, in sanctification ; it is of 
the utmost importance that this truth be declared, and 
understood, and confessed, and felt : because the per- 
ception and sincere acknowledgement of it will be 
accompanied by a train of sentiments, by a turn of 
i bought, by a degree and species of devotion, by humi- 
lity, by prayer, by piety, by a recourse to God in our 
religious warfire, different from what will, or perhaps 
can, be found in a mind unacquainted with this doc- 
trine ; or in a mind rejecting it, or in a mind uncon- 
cerned about these things one way or other, 
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XXVIL 

ON THE INFLUENCE OP THE SPIRIT. 

(l*ABT H.) 

1 Con. III. 16. 

Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? 

It is undoubtedly a difficulty in the doctrine of spi- 
ritual influence, that we do not so perceive the action 
of the Spirit, as to distinguish it from the siij^gestions 
of our own minds. Many good men acknowledge, 
that they are not conscious of any such immediate per- 
ceptions. They, who lay claim to them, cannot ad- 
vance, like the apostles, such proofs of their claim as 
must necessarily satisfy others, or, perhajis, secure 
themselves from delusion. And this is made a ground 
of objection to the doctrine itself. Now, I think, the 
objection proceeds upon an erroneous principle, namely, 
our expecting more than is promised. The agency 
and influence of the Divine Spirit are spoken of in 
Scripture, and are promised : but it is nowhere pro- 
mised that its operations shall be always sensible, viz. 
distinguishable at the time from the impulses, dictates, 
and thouglits, of our own minds. I do not take upon 
me to say that they arc never so : I only say that it is 
not necessary, in the nature of things, that they should 
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be so : nor is it asserted in the Scripture that they are 
so ; nor is it promised that they will be so. 

The nature of the thing does not imply or require it : 
by which I mean, that, according to the constitution 
of the human mind, as far as wc are acquainted with 
that constitution, a foreign influence or impulse may 
act upon it, without being distinguished in our per- 
ception from its natural operations, that is, without 
being perceived at the time. The case appears to mo 
to be this : The order in which ideas and motives rise 
up in our minds is utterly unknown to us, consequently 
it will be unknown when that order is disturbed, or 
altered, or attected : therefore it may be altered, it 
may be affected, by the interposition of a foreign in- 
fluence, without that interposition being perceived. 

Again ; and in like manner, not only the order in 
whiclk thoughts and motives rise up in our minds is un- 
known to ourselves, but the causes also are unknown, and 
are incalculable, upon which the vividness of the ideas, 
the force and strength and impression of the motives, 
wliich enter into our minds, depend. Therefore that 
vividness may be made more or less, tluit force may be 
increased or diminished, and both by the influence of 
a s])iritual agent, without any distinct sensation of such 
iigeucy being felt at the time. Was the case otherwise; 
was the order, according to which thoughts and mo- 
tives rise up in our minds, fixed, and being fixed, 
known : then 1 do admit the order could not be altered 
or violated, nor a foreign agent interfere to alter or 
violate it, without our being immediately sensible of 
what was passing. As, also, if the causes, upon which 
the power and strength of either good or bad motives 
depend, were ascertained, then it would likewise be 
ascertained when this foice was ever increased or dimi- 
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iiished by external influence and operation : then it 
might be true, that external influence could not act 
upon us without being perceived. But in the ignorance 
under which we arc concerning the thoughts and mo- 
tives of our minds, when left to themselves, we must, 
naturally speaking, be, at the time, both ignorant and 
insensible of the presence of an interfering power : one 
ignorance will correspond with the other : whilst, never- 
theless, the assistance and benefit derived from that 
power may, in reality, be exceedingly great. 

In this instance, philosophy, in my opinion, comes 
in aid of religion. In the ordinary state of mind, 
both the presence and the power of the motives whicli 
act upon it, proceed from causes of wliich we know 
nothing. This, philosophy confesses and indeed teaches. 
From whence it follows, that, when these causes arc 
interrupted or influenced, that interruption and that 
influence will be equally unknown to us. Just reason- 
ing shows this proposition to be a consequence of the 
tbnner. From whence it follows again, that imme- 
iliately and at the time perceiving the 02)cration of the 
Holy Sjiirit, is not only not necessary to the reality of 
these ojterations, but that it is not consonant to the 
frame of the human mind that it should be so. I re- 
peat again, that we take not upon us to assert that it 
is never so. Undoubtedly God can, if he itlease, give 
that tact and quality to his communications, that they 
shall be jm'ceived to be divine communications at the 
time. And this jjrobably was very frequently the case 
with the j)ro))hets, with the apostles, and with insjjired 
men of old. But it is not the case naturally ; by 
which I mean, that it is not the case according to the 
constitution of the human soul. It does not appear by 
experience to be the case usually. Wha( would be the 
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effect of the influence of the Divine Spirit being always 
or generally accompanied with a distinct notice, it is 
difficult even to conjecture. One thing may be said of 
it, that it would be putting us under a quite different 
dispensation. It would be putting us under a mira- 
culous dispensation : for the agency of the Sjiirit in 
our souls distinctly perceived is, properly speaking, a 
miracle. Now miracles are instruments in the hand 
of God of signal and extraordinary effects, produced 
upon signal and extraordinary occasions. Neither in- 
ternally nor externally do they form the ordinary 
course of his proceeding with his reasonable creatures. 

And in this there is a close analogy with the course 
of nature, as carried on under the divine government. 
We have every reason which Scripture can give us 
for believing tliat God frequently interposes to turn 
and guide the order of events in the world, so as to make 
them execute his purpose : yet we do not so perceive 
these interpositions, as, eitlier always or generally, to 
distinguisli them from the natural progress of things, 
llis providence is real, but unseen. We distinguisli 
not between the acts of God and the course of nature. 
It is so with the spii’it. When, therefore, we teach 
that good men may be led, or bad men converted, by 
the Spirit of God, and yet they themselves not di- 
stinguish his holy influence ; we teach no more than 
what is conformable, as, I think, has been shown, to 
the frame of the human mind, or rather to our degree 
of acquaintance with that frame : and also analogous 
to the exercise of divine power in other things : and 
also necessary to be so ; unless it should have pleased 
God to put us under a quite different dispensation, 
t hat is, under a dispensation of constant miracles. 

1 do not apprehend that the doctrine of spiritual 
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influence Ccarries tlie agency of tlie Deity mucit farther 
than the doctrine of providence carries it : or, however, 
than the doctrine of prayer carries it. For all prayer 
supposes the Deity to be intimate with our minds. 

But if we do not know the influence of the Spirit by 
a distinguishing perception at the time, by what means 
do wc know any thing of it at all? I answer by its 
cfficts, and by those alone. And this I conceive to 
be that which our Saviour said to Nicodemus : “ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth, so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit:” that is, thou perceivest an effect, but the cause 
which produces that effect operates in its own way, 
without thy knowing its rule or manner of operation. 
With regard to the cause, “ thou canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth.” A change or im- 
provement in thy religious state is necessary. The 
agency and hel]) of the Spirit in working that change^ 
or promoting that improvement, are likewise necessary. 

“ Except a man be born of the Spirit he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” But according to 
what particular manner, or according to what rule, 
the Spirit acts, is as unknown to us as the causes arc 
which regulate the blowing of the wind, the most in- 
calculable and unknown thing in the world. Its origin 
is unknown ; its mode is unknown j but still it is known 
in its effects. And so it is with the Spirit. If the 
change have taken place ; if the improvement be pro- 
duced and be proceeding ; if our religious affairs go 
on well, then have we ground for trust, that the 
enabling, assisting Spirit of God is with us ; though 
we have no other knowledge or porception^f the mat- 
ter than what this aftbrds. 
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Perhaps there is no' subject whatever, in which wc 
ought to be so careful not to go before our guide, as 
in this of spiritual influence. We ought neither to 
expect more than what is promised, nor to take upon 
ourselves to determine what the Scriptures have not 
determined. This safe rule will produce both caution 
in judging of ourselves, and moderation in judging, or 
rather a backwardness in taking upon us to judge, of 
others. The modes of operation of God’s Spirit arc 
probably extremely various and numerous. This variety 
is intimated by our Saviour’s comparing it with the 
blowing of the wind. Wc have no right to limit it to 
any particular mode, forasmuch as the Scriptures have 
not limited it : nor docs observation enable us to do it 
with any degree of certainty. 

The convei'sion of a sinner, for instance, may be 
sudden, nay, may be instantaneous, yet be both sincere 
and permanent. We have no authority whatever to 
deny tlic possibility of this. On the contrary, we 
ought to rejoice, when we. observe in any one even the 
appeai’ance of such a change. And this change may 
not only by possibility be sudden, but sudden clianges 
may be more frc(pient than our observations would 
lead us to expect. For wc can observe only effects, 
and tliesc must have time to show themselves ; whilst 
the change of heart may be already wrought. It is 
a change of heart which is attributable to the Spirit 
of God, and this may be sudden. The fruits, the 
corresponding effects, external reformation, and ex- 
ternal good actions, will follow in due time. “ I will 
take the stony heart out of their flesh ; and will give 
them an heart of flesh Ezekiel, xi. 19. These 
words may well describe God’s dealings with his moral 
creatures, and<&thc operations of his grace. Then 
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follows a description of the effects of these dealings, 
of these operations, of that grace, viz. that they 
may walk in my statutes, and keep my ordinances and 
do them which represents a permanent habit and 
course of life (a thing of continuance) resulting from 
an inward change which ought to be a thing produced 
at once. 

In the mean time it may be true, that the more or- 
dinary course of God’s grace is gradual and successive ; 
helping from time to time our endeavours, succouring 
our infirmities, strengthening our resolutions ; “ making 
with the temptation a way to escape promoting our 
improvement, assisting our progress ; warning, re- 
buking, encouraging, comforting, attending us, as it 
were, through the different stages of our laborious ad- 
vance in the road of salvation. 

And as the operations of the Spirit arc indefinite, so 
far as we know, in respect of time, so are they like- 
wise in respect of mode. They may act, and ob- 
servation affords reason to believe that they do some- 
times act, by adding force and efficacy to instruction, 
advice, or admonition. A passage of Scripture some- 
times strikes the heart with wonderful power — adheres, 
as it were, and cleaves to the memory, till it has 
wrought its work. An impre^^ive sermon is often 
known to sink very deep. It is not, perhaps, too much 
to hope, that the Spirit of God should accompany his 
ordinances, provided a person bring to them serious- 
ness, humility, and devotion. For example, the devout 
receiving of the holy sacrament may draw down upon 
us the gift and benefit of divine grace, or increase our 
measure of t. Fliis, as being the most solemn act of 
our religion, and also an appointment of the religion 
itself, may be properly placed first ; l^t every sjK'cies 
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of prayer, provided it be earnest ; every act of worship, 
provided it be sincere, may participate in tlie same 
effect ; may be to us the occasion, the time, and tlie 
instrument of this greatest of all gifts. 

In all these instances, and in all, indeed, that re- 
lates to the operations of the Spirit, vve are to judge, if 
we will take upon us to judge at all (which I do not 
see that vve are obliged to do), not only with groat 
candour and moderation, but also with great reserve 
and caution ; and as to the modes of Divine grace, or 
of its proceedings in the hearts of men, as of things 
nndetermined in Scripture and indeterminable by ns. 
In our own case, which it is of infinitely more im- 
portance to each of iis to manage rightly, than it is 
to judge even truly of other men’s, we are to use 
pcrseveringly, every appointed, every reasonable, every 
probable, every virtuous endeavour to render ourselves 
objects of that merciful assistance, which undoubtedly 
and confessedly we much want, and which, in one way 
or other, God, we are assured, is willing to afford. 
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XXVIII. 

ON THE rNFLlIENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 

(l*AnT HI.) 

1 Cor. III. IG. 

Knffw ye not that ye are the temple of God; and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 

As all docti’ine ought to end in practice, and all 
sound instruction lead to right conduct, it comes, in the 
last place, to be considered, what obligations follow from 
the tenet of an assisting grace and spiritual influence ; 
what is to be done on our part in consequence of holding 
such a persuasion ; what is the behaviour corresponding 
and consistent with such an opinion. For we must 
always bear in mind, that the grace and Spirit of (Jod 
no more take away our freedom of action, our personal 
and moral liberty, than the advice, the admonitions, the 
suggestions, the reproofs, the expostulations, the coun- 
sels of a friend or parent would take them away. We 
may act either right or wrong, notwithstanding these 
interferences. It still depends upon ourselves which 
of the two we will do. We are not machines under 
these impressions : nor are we, under the impression of 
the Holy Spirit. Therefore there is a class of duties 
relating to this subject, as much as any other, and 
more, pcrliaps, than any other, important. 

And, first, 1 ivould apply myself to an objection 
which belongs to this, namely, the practical part of the 
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subject : which objection is, tliat the doctrine of spiritual 
influence, and the preaching of this doctrine, causes 
men to attend chiefly to the feelings within them ; to 
place religion in feelings and sensations, and to be con- 
tent with such feelings and sensations, without coming 
to active duties and real usefulness ; that it tends to 
produce a contemplative religion, accompanied with a 
sort of abstraction from the interests of this world, as 
respecting cither ourselves or others j a sort of quietism 
and indifference which contributes nothing to the good 
of mankind, or to make a man serviceable in his genera- 
tion ; that men of this description sit brooding over 
what passes in their hearts, without performing any good 
actions, or well discharging their social or domestic 
obligations, or indeed guarding their outward conduct 
with sufficient care. 

Now if there be any foundation in fact for this 
charge, it arises from some persons holding this doctrine 
defectively; I mean from their not attending to one 
main point in the doctrine, which is, that the promise 
is not to those who have the Spiiit, but to those who 
are led by the Spirit ; not to those who arc favoured 
with its suggestions, but to those who give themselves 
up to Jolloiv, and do actually folkw, these suggestions. 
Now though a person, by attending to his feelings and 
consciousnesses, may persuade himself that he has the 
Spirit of God ; yet if he stop and rest in these sensations 
without consequential practical exertions, it can by no 
possibility be said of him, nor, one would think, could 
he possibly bring himself to believe, that he is led by 
the Spirit, that he follovcs the Spirit ; for these terms 
necessarily imply something done under that influence ; 
necessarily carry the thoughts to a course of conduct 
entered into and pursued in olicdience to, and by virtue 
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of, that influence. Whethev the objection here noticed 
has any foundation in the conduct of those who hold 
the doctrine of which we treat, I am uncertain ; ac- 
counts are different ; but at any rate the objection lies, 
not against the doctrine, but against a defective appre- 
hension of it. Foi”, in confirmation of all which wc 
have said, we may produce the example of Saint Paul. 
No one carried the doctrine of spiritual influence higher 
than he did, or spoke of it so much ; yet no character 
in the world could be farther than his was from resting 
in feelings and sensations. On the contrary, it was all 
activity and usefulness. His whole history confinns 
what he said of himself, that “ in labours,” in positive 
exertions, both of mind and body, he was “ above mea- 
sure.” It will be said, perhaps, that these exertions were 
in a particular way, viz. in making convci’ts to his 
opinions : but it was the w'ay in which, as he believed, 
he was promoting the interest of his fellow-creatures in 
the greatest degree possible for him to promote it ; and 
it was the way also which he believed to be enjoined 
upon him by the express and particular command oi' 
God. Had there been any other method, any other 
course and line of beneficent endeavours, in which he 
thought he could have been more useful, and had the 
choice been left to himself (which it was not), the same 
principle, the same eager desii’e of doing good, would 
have manifested itself with equal vigour in that other 
line. His sentiments and precepts corresponded with 
his example : “ Do good unto all men, especially unto 
them that are of the household of Christ.” Here doing 
is enjoined. Nothing less than doing can satisfy this 
precept. Feelings and sensations will not, though of 
the best kind. “ Let him that stole, steal no more, but 
rather let him labour with his hands, that he may have 
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to give to him that needeth/^ This is carrying active 
beneficence as far as it can go. Men are commanded 
to relieve the necessities of their poor brethren out of 
the earnings of their manual labour, nay, to labour for 
that very purpose : and their doing so is stated as the 
best expiation for former dishonesties, and the best 
proof how much and how truly they are changed from 
what they were. “ Let him that ruleth, do it with 
diligence.” This is a precept which cannot be complied 
with without activity. These instructions could not 
come from a man who placed religion in feelings and 
sensations. 

Having noticed this objection (for it well deserved 
notice), I proceed to state the particular duties which 
relate to the doctrine of spiritual assistance. And the 
first of these duties is to pray Jar it. It is by prayer 
that it is to be sought ; by prayer that it is to be 
obtained. This the Scriptures expressly teach. ‘‘ How 
much more will your Heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him ?” Tlie foundation of 
prayer, in all cases, is a sense of want. No man prays 
in earnest or to any purjiosc for what he does not feel 
that he wants. Know tlien and feel the weakness of 
your nature. Know the infinite imjiortance of holding 
on, nevertheless, in a course of virtue. Know these 
two points thoroughly, and y^ou can stand in need of 
no additional motive (indeed none can be added), 
to excite in you strong unwearied supplications for 
divine help : net a cold asking for it in any prescribed 
form of prayer, but cryings and supplications for it, 
strong and unwearied. The description, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, of our fiord’s own devotion, may serve 
to describe the devotion el’ a Christian, ]naying, as he 
ought, for the Spirit ; that is, praying from a deep 
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understanding of his own condition, a conviction of bis 
wants and necessities. “ He offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears, unto him 
that was able to save him from death ; and was heard 
in that he feared.” This is devotion in reality. 

There are occasions also, which ought to call forth 
these prayers with extraordinary and peculiar force. 

Is it superstition ? is it not, on the contrary, a just 
and reasonable piety to implore of God the guidance of 
his Holy Spirit, when we have any thing of great im- 
portance to decide upon, or to undertake ; especially 
any thing by which the happiness of others, as well as 
our own, is likely to be affected ? 

It would be difficult to enumerate the passages and 
occasions of a man’s life, in which he is particularly 
bound to apply to God for the aid and direction of his 
Spirit. In general, in every iurn, as it may be called, 
of life ; whenever any thing critical, any thing moment- 
ous, any thing which is to fix our situation and course 
of life ; most especially any thing which is likely to 
have an influence upon our moral conduct and dispo- 
sition, and thereby affect our condition, as candidates 
for heaven, and as the religious servants of God, is to 
be resolved upon ; t/iere and t/ien ought we to say our 
prayers ; most ardently supplicating from our Creator 
and Preserver the grace and guidance of his Holy 
Spirit. 

Is it not, again, a time for calling earnestly for the 
Spirit of God, and for a greater measure of that Spirit, 
if he be pleased to grant it to us, when we are recovering 
fi’om some sin into which we have been betrayed ? This 
case is always critical. The question now is, whether 
we shall fall into a settled course of sinning, or whether 
we shall be restored to our former, and to better than 
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our former endeavours to maintain the lin'e of duty. 
That, under the sting and present alarm of our con- 
science, we have formed resolutions of virtue for the 
future, is supposed ; but whether these resolutions will 
stand, is the point now at issue. And in this peril of 
our souls we cannot be too earnest or importunate in 
our supplications for divine succour. It can never 
come to our aid at a time when we more want it. Our 
fall proves our weakness. Our desire of recovery proves, 
that, though fallen, we may not be lost. This is a 
condition which flies to aid and help, if aid and help 
can be had : and it is a condition to which the promised' 
support of the Spirit most peculiarly applies. On such 
an occasion, therefore, it will be sought with struggles 
and strong contention of mind, if we be serious in these 
matters. So sought, it will be obtained. 

Again : is it not always a fit subject of prayer, that 
the Holy Spirit would inform, animate, warm, and 
support our devotions ? Saint Piiul speaks of the co- 
operation of the Spirit with us in this very article. 
“ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; for 
tee know not what we should pray for as we ought : but 
the Spirit maketh intercession for us with groanings 
that cannot be uttered.” The specific help here de- 
scribed is to supply our ignorance. But the words 
speak also generally of helping our infirmities ; mean- 
ing, as the passage leads us to suppose, the infirmities 
which attend our devotion. Now these infirmities are 
not only ignorance, but coldness, wanderings, absence ; 
for all which a remedy is to be sought in the aid and 
help of the Spirit. 

Next in order of time to praying for the Spirit of 
God, but still superior to it in importance, is listening 
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and jjklding ourselves to his suggestions. This is the 
thing in which we fail. 

Now, it being confessed that we cannot ordinarily 
distinguish at the time the suggestions of the Spirit 
from the operations of our minds, it may be asked, how 
are we to listen to them ? The answer is, by attending 
universally to the admonitions within us. Men do 
not listen to their consciences. It is through the whis- 
perings of conscience that the Spirit speaks. If men 
then are w ilfully deaf to their consciences, they cannot 
hear the Spirit. If hearing, if being compelled to hear, 
the remonstrances of conscience, they nevertheless tlc- 
cide, and resolve, and determine to go against them ; 
then they grieve, then they defy, then they do despite, 
to the Spirit of God. In both cases, that is, both of 
neglecting to consult, and of defying, when they can- 
not hclj) feeling, the admonitions which rise up within 
them, they have this judgement hanging over their 
heads : “ He that hath not, from him shall be taken 
even that which he hath.” He that misuses or abuses 
the imrtion and measure of spiritual assistance which is 
afforded him, shall lose even that. 

The efficacy of the Spirit is to be judged of by its 
fruits. Its immediate effects arc upon the disposition. 
A visible outward conduct will ensue ; but the true 
seat of grace and of spiritual energy is in the heart and 
inward disposition. Whenever, therefore, we find re- 
ligious carelessness succeeded within us by religious 
seriousness ; conscience, which was silent or unheard, 
now powcrfidly speaking and obeyed ; sensuality and 
selfishness, the tw’o grand enemies of salvation, the two 
great pi-wers of darkness, which rule the natural man, 
when we find even these giving way to the inward 
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accusing voice of conscience ; when we find the thoughts 
of the mind drawing or drawn more and more towards 
heavenly things ; the value and interest of these ex- 
pectations plainer to our view, a great deal more fre- 
quent than heretofore in our meditations, and more 
fully discerned ; the care and safety of our souls rising 
gradually above concerns and anxieties about worldly 
affairs ; when we find the force of temptation and of 
evil propensities, not extinct, but retreating before a 
sense of duty; self-government maintained ; the inter- 
ruptions of it immediately perceived, bitterly deplored, 
and soon recovered ; sin rejected and repelled ; and 
this not so much with increase of confidence in our 
strength, as of reliance upon the assisting grace of 
God ; when we find ourselves touched with the love 
of our Maker, taking satisfaction in his worship and 
service ; when we feel a growing taste and relish for 
religious subjects and religious exercises ; above all, 
when we begin to rejoice in the comfort of the Holy 
(ihost ; in the prospect of reaching heaven ; in the 
powen’id aids and helps which are given us in accom- 
]>lishing this great end, and the strength, and finnness, 
and resolution, which, so helped and aided, we expe- 
rience in our progress : when we feel these things, then 
may we, without either enthusiasm or superstition, 
humbly believe, that the Spirit of God hath been at 
work within us. External virtues, good actions will 
follow, as occasions may draw them forth : but it is 
•within that we must look for the change which the 
inspiration of God’s Spirit produces. 

With respect to po;>itive external good actions, we 
have said that they must depend in some measure upon 
occasions, and abilities, and opportunities, and that they 
must wait for opportunities ; but, observe, it is not so 
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with the breaking off of our sins, be they what they 
will. That work must wait for nothing. Until that 
be effected, no change is made. No man, going on in 
a known sin, has any right to say, that the Spirit of God 
has done its office within him. Either it has not been 
given to him, or, being given, it has been resisted, 
despised, or, at least, neglected. Such a person has 
cither yet to obtain it by prayer, or, when obtained, to 
avail himself duly of its assistance. Let him under- 
stand this to be his condition. 

The next duty, or rather disposition, which flows 
from the doctrine of spiritual influence, is humilihj. 
There never was a truer saying, than that pride is the 
adversary of religion, lowliness and humility the tempers 
for it. Now religious humility consists in the habit of 
referring every thing to God. From one end of the 
New Testament to the other, God is set forth and mag- 
nified in his agency and his operations. In the greatest 
of all businesses, the business of salvation. He is 
operating, and we co-operating with him. “ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling •" and 
why? “ for it is God that worketh in us to will and to 
do, according to his good pleasure.” He is not super- 
seding our endeavours (the very contrary is implied by 
commanding us to exert them), but still nothing is 
done without him. If we have moral strength, we arc 
strong in the inward might of the Holy Ghost : con- 
sequently all boasting, all vanity, all self-sufficiency, all 
despising of others, on the score of moral and religious 
inferiority, are excluded. Without the grace of God, 
we might have been as the worst of them. There is, in 
the nature of things, one train of sentiment belonging 
to him who has achieved a work by his own might, and 
power, and prowess ; and another to him who had been 
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fain to beg for succour and assistance, and by that 
assistance alone has been carried through difficulties, 
which were too great for his own strength and faculties. 
This last is the true sentiment for us. It is not for a 
man, whose life has been saved in a shipwreck by the 
compassionate help of others ; it is not for a man, so 
saved, to boast of his own alertness and vigour ; though 
it be true, that, unless he had exerted what power and 
strength he was possessed of, he would not have been 
saved at all. 

Lastly, this doctrine shuts the door against a most 
general, a most specious, and a most deceiving excuse 
for our sins ; which excuse is, that we have striven 
against them, but are ovci’powercd by our evil nature, 
by that nature which the Scriptures themselves repre- 
sent as evil : in a word, that we have done what we 
could. Now until, by supplication and prayer, we 
have called for the promised assistance of God’s Spirit, 
and with an earnestness, devotion, perseverance, and 
importunity, pi’oportioned to the magnitude of the con- 
cern; until we have rendered ourselves objects of that 
influence, and yielded ourselves to it, it is not true 
“ that we have done all that we can.” We must not 
rely upon that excuse ; for it is not true in fact. If, 
experiencing the depravity and imbecility of our nature, 
we see in this corruption and weakness an excuse for 
our sins, and taking up with this excuse, we surrender 
ourselves to them; if we give up, or relax in, our 
opposition to them, and struggles against them, at last 
consenting to our sins, and falling down with the 
stream, which wc have found so hard to I’esist ; if things 
take this turn with u.s. then are w'e in a state to bo 
utterly, finally, and fai illy undone. We have it in 
our power to shut our eyes against the danger; we 
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naturally shall endeavour to make ourselves as easy and 
contented in our situation as we can : but tlic truth, 
nevertheless, is, that we are hastening to certain pei'- 
dition. If, on the contrary, perceiving the feebleness of 
our nature, we be driven by the perception, as Saint 
Paul was driven, to fly for deliverance from our sins to 
the aid and influence and power of God’s Spirit, to 
seek for divine help and succour, as a sinking mariner 
calls out for help and succour, not formally, we may be 
sure, or coldly, but with cries and tears and sup- 
plications, as for life itself : if we be pre])ared to co- 
operate with this help, with the holy working of God’s 
grace within us ; then may we trust, both that it will 
be given to us (yet in such manner as to God shall 
seem lit, and which cannot be limited by us); and also 
that, the portion of help which is given being duly 
used and improved (not despised, neglected, put away), 
more and more will be continually added, for the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of our gi-cat end and object, the 
deliverance of our souls from the captivity and the 
consequences of sin. 
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XXIX. 

SIN ENCOUNTERED BY SPIRITUAL AID. 

liV THREE PARTS. 

(PABT I.) 

Homans vii. ^21. 

O XiTclched man that I am ! xi ho shall deliver me from 
the bodij of this death ! 

BiA'ORE vve can explain what is the precise subject of 
this heavy lamentation, and what the precise meaning 
of tlic solemn question here asked, we must endeavour 
to understand what is intended by the expression, “ the 
body of this death,” or as some render it, “ this body 
of dtath.” 

Now let it be I'ememhered, that death, in Saint 
Paul’s epistles, hardly ever signilics a natural death, 
to which all men of all kinds are equally subjected ; but 
it means a spiritual death, or that perdition and de- 
struction to which sin brings men in a future state. 
“ The wages of sin is death 5” not the death which we 
must all undergo in this world, for that is the fate of 
righteousness as well as sin ; but the state, whatever it 
be, to which sin and sinners will be consigned in the 
world to come. Not many verses after our text. Saint 
Paul says, carnal-mindedness is death : “ to be carnally 
minded is death,” leads, that is, inevitably to that future 
destruction which awaits the sinful indidgence of car- 
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nal propensities, and which destruction is, as it were, 
death to the soid. The book of Revelation, alluding 
to this distinction, speaks expressly of a second deatkf 
in terms very fit to be called to mind in the con- 
sideration of our present text. “ I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God ; and the books 
wore opened ; and another book was opened, which 
is the book of life ; and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written, according to their 
works : and the sea gave up the dead which were 
in it, and death and hell (which last word denotes 
here simply the place of the dead, not the 2 >h>ce of 
punishment) delivered up the dead that were in them : 
and they were judged every man according to their 
works : and death and hell were cast into the lake ol’ 
fire (that is, natural death, and the receptacle of 
those who died, were thenceforth superseded). 27/i.y is 
the second death. “ And whatsoever was not found 
written in the book of life was cast into the lake of 
fire.” This description, which is exceedingly awful, is 
given in the last three verses of the 20th chapter. In 
reference to the same event, this book of Revelation 
had before told us, viz. in the 2d chapter and 11th 
verse, that he who overcometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death ; and in like manner in the above-quoted 
20th chapter : “ Blessed and holy is he that hath part 
in this resurrection ; on such the second death hath no 
power.” Our Lord himself refers to this death in those 
never to be forgotten words which he uttered, “ He 
that liveth, and believeth in me, shall not die etei'nally.” 
Die he must, but not eternally ; die the first death, but 
not the M;cond. It is undoubtedly, therefore, the 
second death, which Saint Paul meant by the word 
death, when he wrote down the sentence, “ the body 
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of this death and the second death is the punish- 
ment, perdition, and destruction, which the souls of sin- 
nei's will suffer in a future state. It is well worthy of 
observation, that this was indeed the only death which 
those who wrote the New Testament, and pi-obably all 
sincere Christians of that age, regarded as important ; 
as the subject of their awe, and dread, and solicitude. 
The first death, the natural and universal decease of 
the body, they looked to simply as a change, a going 
out of one room into another ; a putting off one kind 
of clothing, and putting on a different kind. They 
esteemed it, compared with the other, of little moment 
or account. In this respect there is a wide difference 
between the Scripture apprehension of the subject 
and ours. We think entirely of the first death ; they 
thought entirely of the second. We speak and talk of 
the death which we see : they spoke, and taught, and 
wrote of a death which is future to that. We look to 
the first with teiTor ; they to the second alone. The 
second alone they represent as formidable. Such is 
the view which Christianity gives us of these things, so 
different from what we naturally entertain. 

You see then what death is in the Scripture sense, 
in Saint Paul’s sense. “ The body of this death.” 
The phrase and expression of tlie text cannot, how- 
ever, mean this death itself, because he prays to be de- 
livered from it ; whereas from that death, or that per- 
dition understood by it, when it once overtakes the 
sinner, there is no deliverance that we know of. Tlie 
“ body,” then, “ of this death,” is not the death it- 
self, but a state leiuling to and ending in the second 
death, namely, in misery and punishment, instead of 
happiness and rest, after our departure out of this 
world. And this state it is, from which Saint Paul, 
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witli such vehemence and concern upon Im spirits, 
seeks to be delivered. 

Having seen the signification of the principal phrase 
employed in the text, the next, and the most important 
question is, to what condition of the soul, in its moral 
and religious concerns, the apostle applies it. Now in 
the verses preceding the text, indeed in the whole of 
this remarkable chapter. Saint Paul has been describing 
a state of struggle and contention with sinful propensi- 
ties ; which propensities, in the present condition of 
our nature, we all feel, and which arc never wholly 
abolished. But our apostle goes further : he describes 
also that state of unsuccessful struggle and unsuccessful 
contention, by which many so unhappily fall. His 
words are these, “ that which I do I allow not ; for 
what I would, that I do not, but what I hate, that do 
I. For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing : for to will is 2>resent with me, 
but how to jierform that which is good I find not ; for 
the good that I would, I do not j but the evil which I 
would not, that I do. I find a law, that, when I would 
do good, evil is jirescnt with me. For I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man. But I see another 
law in my members warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into cajitivity to the law of sin which 
is in my members.” 

This account, though the style and manner of ex- 
pression in which it is delivered be very peculiar, is, in 
its substance, no other than what is strictly ajiplicable 
to the case of thousands. “ The good that I would, I 
do not : the evil which I would not, that I do.” How 
many, who read this discourse, may say the same of 
themselves ! as also, “ what I would, that do I not, but 
what I hate, that f do.” Tliis then is the case which 
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Saint Paul had in view. It is a case, first, which sup2)oses 
an infbnned and enlightened conscience, — “ I delight 
in the law of God.” “ I had not known sin but by 
the law.” “ I consent unto the law that it is good.” 
These sentiments could be uttered only by a man who 
was in a considerable degree, at least, acquainted with 
bis duty, and who also approved of the rule of duty 
which lie found laid down. 

Secondly, the case before us also supposes an inclina- 
tion of mind and judgement to jierform our duty. 
“ When I 'would do good, evil is present with me : to 
icill is jiresent with me, but how to jierform that which 
is good I find not.” 

Thirdly, it siqiposes this inclination of mind and 
judgement to be continually overjiowcrcd. “ I see 
another law in my members, warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into cajitivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members :” that is, the evil iirin- 
ciple not only opposes the judgement of the mind, and 
the conduct which that judgement dictates (which may 
be the case with all), but in the [ircsent case subdues 
and gets the bettd’ of it. “ Not only wars against the 
law of my mind, but brings me into captivity.” 

Fourthly, the case suiqioscs a sense and thorough 
consciousness of all this ; of the rule of duty, of the 
nature of sin ; of the struggle ; of the defeat. It is a 
jnisoner sensible of his chains. It is a soul tied and 
bound by the fetters of its sins, and knowing itself to 
be so. It is by no means the case of the ignorant sin- 
ner ; it is not the case of an erring, mistaken con- 
science : it is not the case of a seared and hardened 
conscience. None of tliese could make the re/lection 
or the eouqdaint which is here described. “ The com- 
mandment, which was ordained unto life, / fduml to be 
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unto death. I am carnal, sold under sin. In me 
dwelletli no good thing. The law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, just, and good ; but sin, that it 
might appear sin (that it might be more conspicuous, 
aggravated, and inexcusable), works death in me by 
that which is good.” This language by no means be- 
longs to the stupefied, insensible sinner. 

Nor, fifthly, as it cannot belong to an original in- 
sensibility of conscience, that is, an insensibility of which 
the person himself docs not remember the beginning, 
so neither can it belong to the sinner who has got over 
the rebukes, distrusts, and uneasiness which sin once 
occasioned. True it is, that tliis uneasiness he 
got over almost entirely ; so that whilst the danger I’c- 
mains the same, whilst the final event will be the same, 
whilst the coming destruction is not less sure or dread- 
ful, the uneasiness and the apprehension are gone. 
This is a case, too common, too deplorable, too despe- 
rate ; but it is not the case of which we are now treat- 
ing, or of which Saint Paul treated. Here we arc 
presented throughout with complaint and uneasiness ; 
with a soul exceedingly dissatisfied, exceedingly indeed 
disquieted and disturbed and alarmed with the view of 
its condition. 

Upon the whole. Saint Paul’s account is the account 
of a man in some sort struggling with his vices ; at 
least, deeply conscious of what they are, whither they 
are leading him, where they will end ; acknowledging 
the law of God, not only in words and speeches, 
hut in his mind ; acknowledging its excellency, its 
authority ; wishing, also, and willing, to act up to 
it, but, in fact, doing no such thing ; feeling, in prac- 
tice, a lamentable inability of doing his duty, yet 
perceiving that it must be done. All he has hitherto 
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attained is a state of successive resolutions and relapses. 
Much is willed, nothing is effected. No furtherance, 
no advance, no progress, is made in the way of salva- 
tion. He feels, indeed, his double nature ; but he 
finds that the law in his members, the law of the flesh, 
brings the whole man into captivity. He may have 
some better strivings, but they are unsuccessful. The 
result is that he obeys the law of sin. 

This is the picture which our apostle contemplated, 
and he saw in it nothing but misery ; “ O wretched 
man that I am !” Another might have seen it in u 
more comfortable light. He might have hoped that 
the will would be taken for the deed ; that, since he 
felt in his mind a strong approbation of the law of God, 
nay, since he felt a delight in contemplating it, and 
openly ])rofessed to do so, sinee he was neither ignorsmt 
of it, nor forgetful of it, nor insensible of its obligation, 
nor ever sot himself to dispute its authority, nay, since 
he had occasionally likewise endeavoured to bring 
himself to an obedience to this law, however unsuc- 
cessful his endeavours had been ; above all, since he had 
sincerely deplored and bewailed his fallings off from it, 
he might hope, I say, that his was a case for favourable 
acceptance. 

Saint Paul saw it not in this light. He saw in it no 
ground of confidence or satisfaction. It was a state, to 
which he gives no better name than “ the body of 
death.” It was a state, not in which he hoped to be 
saved, but from which he sought to be delivered. It 
was a state, in a word, of bitterness and terror, draw- 
ing from him expressions of the deepest anguish and 
distress : “ O wretched man that 1 am ! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” 
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XXX. 


EVIL PROPENSITIES ENCOUNTERED BY THE AID 
OE THE SPIRIT. 

(PAKT II.) 

Romans vir. 2-1. 

0 ’wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me J'rom 

the body of this death ? 

He who has not felt the weakness of his natiii-e, it is 
probable, has reflected little upon the subject of religion. 

1 should conjecture this to bo the case. 

But then, when men do feel the weakness of their 
nature, it is not always that this consciousness carries 
them into a right course ; but sometimes into a course 
the very contrary of what is right. They may see in 
it, as hath been observed, and many do see in it, nothing 
but an excuse and apology for their sins. Since it is 
acknowledged that we carry about with us a frail, not 
to call it a depraved, corrupted nature, surely, they say, 
we shall not be amenable to any severities, or extremi- 
ties of judgement, for delinquencies, to which such 
a nature must ever be liable j or, which is indeed all 
the difference there is between one man and another, 
for greater degrees or less, for more or fewer, of these 
delitiquencics. The natural man takes courage from 
this consideration. He finds ease in it. It is an opiate 
to his fears. It lulls him into a forgetfulness of danger. 
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and of tlie dreadful end, if the danger be real. Then 
the practical consecpience is, that he begins to relax 
even of those endeavours to obey God which he has 
hitherto exerted. Imperfect and inconstant as these 
endeavours were at best, they become gradually more 
languid and more uufi'equent, and more insincere th.an 
they were before. His sins increase upon him in the 
same proportion : he proceeds rapidly to the condition 
of a confirmed sinner, either secret or open, it makes 
no difference, as to his salvation. And this descent 
into thqj depths of moral vileness and depravity began, 
in some measure, with perceiving and confessing the 
weakness of his nature ; and giving to this perception 
that most erroneous, that most fatal turn, the regard- 
ing it as an excuse for every thing ; and as dispensing 
even with the self-denials, and with the exertions of 
self-government, which a man had formerly thought it 
necessary to exercise, and in some sort, though in no 
sufficient sort, had exercised. 

Now, I ask, was this Saint Paul ' way of considering 
the subject ? Was this the turn which he gave to it ? 
Altogether the contrary. It was impossible for any 
(ffiristiun, of any age, to bo more deeply impressed with 
a sense of the weakness of human nature than he was ; 
or to express it more strongly than he has done in the 
chapter before us. But observe ; feeling most sensibly, 
and painting most forcibly, the sad condition of his 
nature, he never alleges it as an excuse for sin : he does 
not console himself with any such excuse. He does 
not make it a reason for setting himself at rest upon 
the subject. He fiiuls no relief to his fears in any such 
consideration. It is not with him a ground for ex- 
pecting salvation ; on the contrary, he sees it be a state 
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not leading to salvation ; otherwise, wiry did he seek 
so eaniestly to be delivered from it ? 

And how to be delivered ? that becomes the next 
question. In order to arrive at Saint Paul’s meaning 
in this matter, we must attend with some degree of 
care not only to the text, but to the words which follow 
it. The 24th verse contains the question, “ Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ?” and then the 
25th verse goes on, “ I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Now then; is good reason to believe that 
this 25th verse does not appear in our copies as it ought 
to be read. It is most probable, that the passage stood 
thus : the 24th verse asks, “ Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?” Then the 25th verse answers, 
“ The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Instead of the words, “ I thank God,” put the words 
“ The grace of God,” and you will find the sense 
cleared up by the change very much. I say, it is highly 
probable that this change exhibits what Saint Paul really 
wrote. In English there is no resemblance either in 
sound or writing between the two sentences, “ I thank 
God,” and “ The grace of God but in the language 
in which the epistle was written there is a very great 
resemblance. And, as I have said, there is reason to 
believe, that in the transcribing, one has been con- 
founded with the other. Perhaps the substantial mean- 
ing may be the same whichever way you read the 
passage : but what is implied only in one way, is clearly 
expressed in the other way. 

The question, then, which Saint Paul so earnestly 
and devoutly asks is, “ Who shall deliver me from this 
body of death ?” from the state of soul which I feel, and 
which can only lead to final perdition ? And the an- 
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swer to the question is, “ The grace of God, through 
Jesu.s Christ our Lord.” Can a more weighty question 
be asked ? Can an answer be given which better de- 
serves to be thoroughly considered ? 

The question is, Who shall deliver us ? The answer : 
“ The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
The “ grace of God” means the favour of God. At 
present, therefore, the answer stands in general terms. 
We are only informed, that we are rescued from this 
state of moral difficulty, of deep religious distress, by 
the favour of God, through Jesus Christ. It remains 
to be gathered, from what follows, in what particularly 
this grace or favour consists. Saint Paul, having asked 
the question, and given the answer in general terms, 
proceeds to enlarge upon the answer in these words : 
“ There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit.” There is now no condemnation : 
but of whom, and to whom, is this spoken ? It is to 
them who first are in Christ Jesus j who secondly walk 
not after the flesh ; who thirdly walk after the Spirit. 

And whence arises this alteration and improvement 
in our condition and our hopes ; this exemption, or 
rather deliverance, from the ordinary state of man ? 
Saint Paul refers us to the cause. “ The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from 
the law of sin and death.” Which words can hardly 
bear any other signification than this, viz. “ that the 
aid and operation of God’s Spirit, given through Jesus 
Christ, hath subdued the power which sin had obtained, 
and once exercised over me.” With this intei’pretation 
the whole sequel of Saint Paul’s reasoning agrees. 
Every sentence almost that follows illustrates the in- 
teiqn’etatiou, and proves it to be the true one. With 
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what, but with the operation and the co-operation of tlie 
the Spirit of God, as of a real, efficient, powerful, active 
Being, can such expressions as the following be made 
to suit ? “ If so be that the Spii’it of God dwell in 

you.” “ If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his.” “ If the Spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus fi’om the dead dwell in you.” “ By his Spirit 
that dwelleth in yon.” “Ye have received the Spirit 
of adoption.” “ The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit.” All which expressions are found in the 
eighth chapter, namely, the chapter following the text, 
and all, indeed, within the comp.ass of a few verses. 
These passages either assert or assume the fact, namely, 
the existence and agency of such a Spirit ; its agency, 
I mean, in and upon the human soul. It is by the aid, 
therefore, of this Spirit, that the deliverance so earnestly 
sought for is effected ; a deliverance represented as 
absolutely necessary to be effected in some way or 
other. And it is also represented as one of the grand 
benefits of the Christian dispensation. “ What the law 
could not do in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us who walk not after 
the flesh but after the Sjiirit.” Which jwssage I ex- 
pound thus : a mere law, that is, a I'ule merely telling 
us what we ought to do, without enabling us, or afford- 
ing us any help or aid in doing it, is not calculated for 
such a nature as ours : “ it is w'eak through the flesh 
it is ineffectual by reason of our natural infirmities. 
Then what the law, or a mere rule of rectitude (for 
that is what any law, as such, is), could not do, was 
done under the Christian dispensation. And how done ? 
The righteousness of the law, that is, the righteousness 




wliicli the law dictated, and which it aimed, as far as it 
could, to procure and produce, is fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the fiesh, but after the Spirit ; is actually 
produced and procured in us, who live under the in- 
fiuence and direction of the Holy Spirit. By this Holy 
Spirit we have that assistance which the law could not 
impart; and without which, as a mere rule, though 
ever so good and right a rule, it was weak and insuf- 
ficient, forasmuch as it had not force or strength sufficient 
to produce obedience in those who acknowledged its 
authority. 

To communicate this so much wanted assistance was 


one end and effect of Christ’s coming. So it is inti- 
mated by Saint Paul, “ what the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the flesh, God did that 
is, God “sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and for sin,” namely, sending him by reason or 
on account of sin, “ condemned sin in the flesh 


vouchsafed, that is, spiritual aid and ability, by which 
aid and ability sin and the power of sin might be ef- 
fectually opposed, encountered, and repelled. 
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THE AID OP THE SPIRIT TO BE SOUGHT AND 
PRESERVED BY PRAYER. 

(part in.) 

Romans vii. ‘M. 

O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ? 

If it be doctrinally true, that man in his ordinary state, 
in that state, at least, in which great numbers find them- 
selves, is in a deplorable condition, a condition which 
ought to be a subject to him of great and bitter lamenta- 
tion, viz. that in which his moral powers are ineffectual for 
his duty ; in which he is able, perhaps, on most occasions, 
to perceive andapprove of the rule of right ; able, perhaps, 
to will it ; able, perhaps, to set on foot unsuccessful, 
frustrated, and defeated endeavours after that will, but 
by no means able to pursue or execute it : — if it be also 
true, that strength and assistance may and can be com- 
municated to this feeble nature, and that it is by the 
action of the Holy Spirit upon the soul that it is so com- 
municated ; that with this aid and assistance sin may 
be successfully encountered, and such a course of duty 
maintained as may render us accepted in Christ ; and 
further, that to impart the above described assistance is 
one of the ends of Christ’s coming, and one of the 
operations of his love towards, mankind : — if, I say, 
these propositions be doctrinally true, then follow from 
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them these three practical rules : first, that we are to 
pray sincerely, earnestly, and incessantly for this assist* 
ance ; secondly, that by so doing we are to obtain it ; 
thirdly, that being obtained, we are to yield ourselves 
to its agency, to be obedient to its dictates. 

First j we are to pray sincerely, earnestly, and in- 
cessantly, for this assistance. A fundamental, and, as 
it seems to me, an unsurmountable text, upon this 
head, is our Saviour’s decLaration : Luke xi. 13. “ If 

ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?” This 
declaration, besides expressing (which was its primary 
object) God’s benignant, prompt, and merciful disposi- 
tion towards us, which here, as in other places, our 
Saviour compares with the disposition of a parent to- 
wards his children — beside this, the text undoubtedly 
assumes the fact of there being a Holy Spirit, of its 
being the gift of God, of its being given to them that 
ask him ; that these things are all realities •, a real 
spiritual assistance, really given, and given to prayer. 
But let it be well observed, that whensoever the Scrip- 
ture speaks of prayer, whensoever it uses that term, or 
other terms equivalent to it, it means prayer, sincere 
and earnest, in the full and proper sense of these words j 
prayer proceeding from the heart and soul. It does 
not mean any particular form of words whatever j it 
does not mean ..ny service of the lips, any utterance 
or pronunciation of prayer, merely as such j but sup- 
plication actually and truly proceeding from the heart. 
Prayer may be solemn without being sincere. Every 
decency, every propriety, every visible mark and token 
of prayer may be present, yet the heart not engaged. 
This is the requisite which must make prayer availing : 
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this is the requisite indeed which must make it that 
which tlie Scripture means whenever it speaks of j)rayer. 
Every outward act of worship, without this partici])atioii 
of the heart, fails ; not because men do not pray sin- 
cerely, but because, in Scripture sense, they do not pray 
at all. 

If these qualities of internal seriousness and im- 
pression belong to prayer, whenever prayer is mentioned 
in Scripture, they seem more peculiarly essential in a 
case, and for a blessing, purely and strictly spiritual. 
We must pray with the Spirit, at least wlien we ])ray 
for spiritual succour. 

Furthermore ; there is good authority in Scripture, 
which it would carry us too widely from our subject to 
state at present, for persevering in prayer, even wlieii 
long unsuccessful. Pcrsevermice in unsuccessful prayer 
is one of the doctrines and of the lessons of the New 
Testament. 

But again : we must pray for the Spirit earnest hj ; I 
mean with a degree of earnestness ])roportioned to the 
magnitude of the request. The earnestness with which 
we pray will always be in proportion to our sense, know- 
ledge, and consciousness of the importance of the thing 
which we ask. This consciousness is tlie source and 
principle of earnestness in ])rayer ; and in this, I fear, 
we are greatly deficient. We do not possess or feel it 
in the manner in which we ought : and we are deficient 
upon the subject of spii itual assistance most particularly. 
I fear that many understand and reflect little upon the 
importance of what they are about, upon the exceedingly 
great consefjuence of what they are asking, when they 
pray to God, as we do in our liturgy, “ to cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of his Holy 
Spirit “ to make clean our hearts within us “ not to 
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take his Holy Spirit IVoni iis ‘‘ to give us increase of 
grace “ to grant tliat his Holy Spirit may in all things 
direct and rule our liearts/’ 

These are momentous petitions, little as we may 
perceive, or think, or account of them, at the time. It 
has been truly said, that we are hardly ever certain of 
praying aright, except when we pray for the Spirit of 
God. When we pray for temporal blessings, we do 
not know, though God does, whether we ask what is 
really for our good ; when we ask for the assistance 
and saiictilication of God^s Spirit in the work and war- 
fare of religion, we ask for that which by its very nature 
is good, and which, vvdthout our great fault, will be 
g;ood to us. 

Ihit secondly; we must obtain it. God is propitious, 
^"ou hear that he has promised it to prayer ; to prayer 
really and truly such, to prayer, namely, issuing from 
tlm heart and soul ; for no other is ever meant. We 
are sup])liants to our Maker for various and continual 
blessings ; for health, for ease ; it may be, for prosperity 
and success. There is, as hath already been observed, 
some degree of unccrtaiiity in all these cases, wliether 
we ask what is fit and proper to be granted ; or even 
what, if granted, would do us good. There is this, 
likewise, further to be observed, that they are what, if 
such be the pleasure of God, we can do without. But 
how incapable we are of doing without God’s Spirit, 
of proceeding in our spiritual course upon our own 
strength and our own resources, of finally accomplishing 
the work of salvation without it, the strong description 
which is given by Saint Paul may convince us, if our 
own experience had not convinced us before. Many 
of us, a large majority of us, either recpiiic, or have 
re(piired, a great change, a moral regenoation. This 
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is to be effectuated by the aid of God’s Spirit. Vitiated 
hearts will not change themselves ; not easily, not 
frequently, not naturally, perhaps, not possibly. Yet, 
“ without holiness no man shall see God.” How then 
are the unholy to become holy? Holiness is a thing 
of the heart and soul. It is not a few forced, con- 
strained actions, though good as actions, which consti- 
tute holiness. It must reside within us : it is a dis- 
position of soul. To acquire, therefore, that which is 
not yet acquired, to change that which is not yet 
changed, to go to the root of the malady, to cleanse 
and purify the inside of the cup, the foulness of our 
mind, is a work of the Spirit of God within us. Nay 
more ; many, as the Scripture most significantly ex- 
presses, are dead in sins and trespasses ; not only com- 
mitting sins and trespasses, but dead in them : that is, 
as insensible of their condition under them, as a dead 
man is insensible of his condition. Where this is the 
case, the sinner must, in the first instance, be roused 
and quickened to a sense of his condition ; of his 
danger, his fate : in a word, he must by some means 
or other be brought to feel a strong compunction. 
This is also an office of the Spirit of God. “ You hath 
he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins 
Eph. ii. 1. “ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 

from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light Eph. 
V. 14. Whether, therefore, we be amongst the dead in 
sin •, or whether we be of the number of those, with 
whom, according to Saint Paul’s description, to will is 
present, but how to perform that which is good they 
find not } who, though they approve the law of God, 
nay, delight in it, after the inward man — that is, in the 
answers of their conscience — are, nevertheless, brought 
inlo captivily to the law of sin, which is in their mem- 
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bers j carnal, sold under sin ; doing what they allow 
not, what they hate j doing not the good which they 
would, but the evil which they would not — whichever of 
these be our wretched estate, for such the apostle pro- 
nounces it to be, the grace and influence of God’s 
Spirit must be obtained, in order to rescue and deliver 
us from it : and the sense of this want and of this 
necessity lies at the root of our devotions, when directed 
to this object. 

To those who are in a better state than what has 
been here described little need be said, because the 
very supposition of their being in a better state in- 
cludes that earnest and devout application by prayer 
for the continual aid, presence, and indwelling of God’s 
Holy Spirit, which we state to be a duty of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

But, thirdly, the assistance of God’s Spirit being 
obtained, we are to yield ourselves to its direction ; to 
consult, attend, and listen to its dictates, suggested to 
us through the admonitions of our conscience. The 
terms of Scripture represent the Spirit of God as an as- 
sisting, not a forcing power ; as not susjjcnding our own 
powers, but animating them ; as imparting strength and 
faculty for our religious work, if we will use them ; but 
making it still depend upon ourselves whether we will 
use them or not. Agreeably hereunto St. Paul, you 
have heard, asserts, that there is no condemnation to 
them who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 
The promise is not to them who have tbe Spirit, but to 
them who walk after the Sjjirit. To walk after the 
flesh, is to follow the impulses of sensuality and selfish- 
ness wherever they lead us ; which is a voluntary act. 
To walk after the Spirit, is steadily and resolutely to 
obey good motions within us, whatever they cost us : 
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which ahso is a voluntary act. All the language of 
this remarkable chapter (Rom. vii.) proceeds in the 
same strain ; namely, that after the Spirit of God is 
given, it ivnmins and rests with ourselves whether we 
avail ourselves of it or not. Ifyc through the Spirit 
do mortify the deeds of the flesh ye shall livc.’^ It is 
through the Sj)irit that we are enabled to mortify the 
deeds of the flesh. But still, whether we mortify 
them or not, is our act, because it is made a subject of 
])recept and exhortation so to do. Health is God’s 
gift : but what use we will make of it, is our choice. 
Bodily strength is Ciod’s gift : but of vvliat advantage 
it shall be tons, depends upon on rselvxvs. Even so, the 
higlier gift of the Spirit remains a gift, the value of 
which will be exceedingly great, will be little, will be 
none, will be even an increase of guilt and con- 
demnation, according as it is applied and obeyed, or 
neglected and withstood. The fourth chapter of 
Ephesians, verse 80, is a warning voice upon this sub- 
ject. ‘‘ Grieve not the Spirit of God therefore he 
may be grieved : being given, he may be rejected ; re- 
jected, he may be withdrawn. 

St. Paul (Rom. viii.) represents the gift and pos- 
session of the Spirit in these words : “ Ye are not in 
the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that tlic Spirit of 
Ciod dwell in you and its efficacy, where it is cffica- 
eious, in the following magnificent terms ; ‘‘ If the 
Spirit of him that raised ("hrist from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
(juic ken your mortal bodies, by his Spirit that dwclleth 
in you.” Wdiat, nevertheless, is the practical inference 
therefrom stated in the very next words ? “ There- 

fore*, bj’cthren, we are debtors not to the flesh, to live 
afler the flesh, for if ye Jive after the flesh, ye shall 
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die conse(juently it is .still possible, iuid plainly con- 
ceived, and supposed, and stated to be so, even al’tci' 
this communication of the spirit, to live, notwithstand- 
ing, according to the flesh : and still true, that, “ if 
ye live after the flesh, ye shall die.” “ We are 
debtors our obligation, our duty imposed upon us 
by this gift of the Spirit, is no longer to live after the 
flc.sh ; but, on the conteiry, through the S])irit so 
given, to do that which, without it, we could not have 
done, to “ mortify the deeds of the body.” 'riius 
following the sugge.stions of the Spirit, ye shall live : 
for “ as many as are led by the Spirit of Ciod,” as 
many as yield themselves to its guidance and direction, 
“ they arc the sons of God.” 

To conclude the subject. The difference between 
those who succeed, and those who fail in their Christian 
course, between those* who attain, and those who do 
not attain salvation, is this : They may both feel e(jually 
the weakness of their nature, the existence and the 
power of evil propensities within them ; but the former, 
by praying with their whole heart and soul, and that 
pc'iseveriugly, for spiritual assistance, obtain it ; and, 
by the aid so obtained, are enabled to withstand, and 
do, in fact, withstand, their evil jnopensities ; the latter 
sink under them. I will not sa.y tliat all are com- 
prised under this description: for neither arc all in- 
cluded in St. Paul’s account of tlie matter, from which 
our discourse set out ; but I think that it represents 
the general condition of Christians, as to their spiritual 
state, and that the greate.st part of those who hear this 
discourse will find, that they belong to one side or 
other of the alternative here stated. 
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prp:servation and recovery frohi sin. 

Titus ii. 11, 12. 

For the grace of God, that bringeth salvation, hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching us, that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world. 

There are certain particular texts of Scripture wliich 
are of inestimable use *, for that in a few, short, clear 
words, they show us the sum of our duty. Such texts 
ought to be deeply infixed and imprinted upon onr 
memories ; to be written, indeed, upon our hearts. 
The text, which I have read to you, is entitled to this 
distinction. No single sentence that ever was written 
down for the direction of mankind comprises more 
important truth in less room. The text gives us a rule 
of life and conduct ; and tells us, that to lay down for 
mankind this rule, and enforce it by the promise of 
salvation, was a great object of the Gospel being pub- 
lished in the world. The Gospel might include other 
objects, and answer other purposes ; but as far as re- 
lated to the regulation of life and conduct, this was its 
object and its pui’pose. The rule, you hear, is, that, 
“ denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world. We must begin “ by denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts which means, that we must resist or 
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break off' all sins of licentiousness, debauchery, and iu- 
tein|>erance ; for these are what are specifically meant 
by worldly lusts. And these must be denied ; that is, 
they must either be withstood in the first instance, or 
the evil courses into which they have drawn us must be 
broken off*. 

When a rule of morals is plain and positive, it is 
seldom that there is any advantage in enlarging upon 
the rule itself. We only weaken it by dilating it. I 
shall employ, therefore, my present discourse in offer- 
ing such heads of advice as may be likely, by God’s 
blessing, to assist us in rendering obedience to the rule 
laid down for us ; an obedience upon which salvation 
depends. 

First, tlien, I observe concerning licentious practices, 
that it is most practicable to be entirely innocent ; that 
it is a more easy thing to withstand them altogether, 
than it is to set bounds to their indulgence. This is a 
point not sufficiently understood ; though true, it is 
not believed. Men know not what they are doing 
when they enter upon vicious courses : what a struggle, 
what a contest, what misery, what torment they are 
preparing for themselves. I trust that there is hardly 
a man or woman living who enters into a course of sin 
with the design of remaining in it to the end ; who 
can brave the punishment of hell ; who intends to die 
in that state of sure perdition, to which a course of un- 
repented sin must bring him or her. No, that is not 
the plan even of the worst, much less of the generality, 
of mankind. Their plan is to allow themselves to a 
certain length, and there stop ; for a certain time, and 
then reform ; in such and such opportunities and 
temptations, but in no more. Now, to such persons 
and to such plans, I say this, that it would not have 
cost them one- tenth of the mortification, pain, and 
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self-denial, to have kept themselves at a distance from 
sin, that it must and will cost them to break it off: 
adding the further consideration, that, so long as men 
preserve their innocence, the consciousness of doing 
what is right is both the strongest possible support of 
their resolution, and the most constant source of satis- 
faction to their thoughts : but that when men once 
begin to give way to vicious indulgences, another state 
of things takes place in their breasts. Disturbance at 
the heart, struggles and defeats, resolutions and re- 
lapses, self-reproach and self-condemnation, drive out 
all quietness and tranquillity of conscience. Peace 
within is at an end. All is unsettled. Did the young 
and unexperienced know the truth of this matter ; how 
much easier it is to keep innocency than to return to 
it ; how great and terrible is the danger that they do 
not return to it at all ; surely they would see, and 
see in a VnAit strong enougli to influence their detei*- 
mination, that to adhere inviolably to tlie rules of tem- 
perance, soberness and chastity, was tlieir safety, their 
wisdom, their ha])piiiess. How many bitter thoughts 
does the innocent man avoid! Serenity and cheerful- 
ness are his portion. Hope is continually pouring its 
balm into his soul. His heart is at rest, whilst others 
arc goaded and tortured by the stings of a wounded 
conscience, the remonstrances and risings up of prin- 
ciples which they cannot forget ; perpetually teased by 
returning temptations, perpetually lamenting defeated 
resolutions. ‘‘ There is no j)eace unto the wicked, 
saith my God.’’ There is no comfort in such a life as 
this, let a man’s outward circumstances be what they 
will. Genuine satisfaction of mind is not attainable 
under the ri'curring consciousness of being immersed 
in a course ol' sin, and the still remaining prevalence 
of religious principles. Vet either this must be the 
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State of a sinner till he recover again his virtuous 
courses, or it must be a state infinitely worse ; that is, 
it must be a state of entire surrender of himself to a 
life of sin, which will be followed by a death of despair, 
by ruin final and eternal ; by the wrath of God ; by 
the pains of hell. 

But, secondly, in what manner, and by what methods 
are sins to be broken off*? for although the maxim 
which we have delivered be perfectly and certainly 
true, namely, that it is ease and happiness to preserve 
innocence entirely, compared with what it is to recover 
our innocence, or even to set bounds to guilt, yet it is 
a truth which all cannot receive. I do not mean that 
all will not acknowledge it, for I believe that those will 
be most ready to give their assent to it w^ho feel them- 
selves bound and entangled by the chain of their sin. 
But it is not applicable to every man^s case ; because 
many having already fallen into vicious courses, have 
no longer to consider how much better, how' much 
happier it would have been for them, to have adhered 
closely to the laws of virtue and religion at fii'st, but 
how to extricate themselves from the bad condition in 
which they are placed at present. Now to expect to 
break off* sin, in any manner, without pain and diffi- 
culty, is a vain expectation. It is to expect a moral 
impossibility. Such expectations ought not be held 
out, because they ai'e sure to deceive ; and because 
they who act under such encouragement, finding them- 
selves deceived, will never persist in their endeavours 
to any purpose ^f actual reformation. All mankind 
feel a reluctance to part with their sins. It must be 
so. It arises from the very nature of temptation, by 
which they are drawn into sin. Feeling then this 
strong reluctance, it is very natural for men to do what 
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great numbers do, namely, propose to themselves to 
part with tlieir sins hy degrees ; thinking that they 
can more easily do it in this way than in any other. 
It presents to their view a kind of compromise ; a tem- 
porary hope of enjoying, for the present at least, the 
criminal pleasures to which they have addicted them- 
selves, or the criminal advantages they are making, 
together with the expectation of a final refona. I be- 
lieve, as I have already said, that this is a course into 
which great numbers fall ; and therefore it becomes a 
question of very great importance whether it be a safe 
and succcssfid course or not. What I am speaking of 
is the trying to break off our sins by degrees. Now, 
in the first j)lacc, it is contrary to princi2)lc. A man is 
sup2)oscd to feel the guilt and danger of the ])ractices 
which he follows. He must be sup2>osed to j)erccive 
this, because he is sujjposed to resolve to quit them. 
His resolution is founded upon, springs from, this 2)er- 
cejrtion. Wherefore I say, that it is in contradiction 
to princijde, to allow ourselves even once more to sin, 
after we have truly become sensible of the guilt, the 
danger, and the consequences of it. It is, from that 
time, known and wilful sin. I own I do not sec how 
the plan of gradually diminishing a sinful habit can be 
consistent with, or can jn-oceed from, sincere religious 
principles : for, as to what remains of the habit, it im- 
plies an express allowance of ourselves in sin, which 
is utterly inconsistent with sincerity. Whoever con- 
tinues in the practice of any one known sin, in defiance 
of God’s commands, cannot, so continuing, hope to find 
mercy : but with respect to so much of the habit as is 
yet allowed by him to remain, he is so continuing, and 
his continuance is part of his plan. These attempts, 
therefore, at gradual reformation, do not proceed from 
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a true vital religious principle : which principle, suc- 
coured by God’s grace, is the only thing that can stand 
against sin strengthened by habit. 

So I should reason upon the case, looking at it in 
its own nature. The next question is, How is it in 
fact ? Is it in fact better ? Is it in experience more 
successful than from its nature we should expect it to 
be ? Now I am much afraid, that all the proof which 
can be drawn either from observation or consciousness 
is against it. Of other men we must judge by observa- 
tion ; of ourselves by consciousness. What happens 
then to gradual reformation ? Perpetual relapses, per- 
petually defeated and weakened resolutions. The 
principle of resistance is' weakened by every relapse. 
Did the mortification of a defeat incite and quicken 
men to stronger efforts, it would be well. But it has 
a contrary effect ; it renders every succeeding exertion 
more feeble. The checked indulgences, which, in the 
progress of our fancied amendment, we allow ourselves, 
are more than sufficient to feed desire, to keep up the 
force and strength of temptation : nay, perhaps, the 
temptation acquires more force from the partial curb 
which wc impose upon it. Then while the temptation 
remains with unabated, or perhaps augmented, strength, 
our resolution is suffering continual relaxation ; our 
endeavours become unsatisfactory even to ourselves. 
This miserable struggle cannot be maintained long. 
Although nothing but persevering in it could save us, 
we do not persevere. Finding not ease, but difficulty, 
increased and increasing difficulty, men give up the 
cause : that is, they try to settle themselves into some 
mode of thinking which may quiet their consciences 
and their fears. They fall back to their sins : and 
when they find their consci<‘nces easier, they think their 
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guilt less, whei’cas it is only their conscience that is be- 
come more insensible, their reasoning more treacherous 
and deceitful. The danger is what it was, or greater ; 
the guilt is so too. Would to God we could say, that 
gradual reforms were frequently successful. They arc 
what men often attempt ; they are, alas, what tnen 
usually fail in. 

It is 2)ainful to seem to discourage endeavours of 
any kind after amendment : but it is necessary to ad- 
vertise men of their danger. If one method of going 
about an im2)ortant work be imj)osing in cxj)ectation, 
and yet, in truth, likely to end in ruin, can any thing 
be more necessary than to set foith this danger and 
this consequence jilainly ? This is j)recisely the case 
with gradual reforms. They do not very much alarm 
our jmssions ; they soothe our consciences. They do 
not alarm our 2)assions, because the absolute riq)ture is 
not to come yet. We arc not yet entirely and totally 
to bid adieu to our pleasures and indulgences, never to 
enjoy or return to them any more. We only have in 
view to wean and withdraw ourselves from them by 
degrees ; and this is not so harsh and formidable a I'c- 
solution as the other. Yet it soothes our consciences. 
It presents the semblance and a2)2>carance of rejicnt- 
ing and reforming. It confesses our sense of sin and 
danger. It takes up the jmrpose, it would fain en- 
courage us w'ith the hope, of delivering ourselves from 
this condition. But what is the result ? Feeding in 
the mean time, and fomenting those passions which are 
to be controlled and resisted, adding, by every instance 
of giving way to them, fi’csli force and strength to 
habits which are to be broken off, our constancy is sub- 
d«icd before our work is accomplished. We continue 
yielding to the innwrtunity of tcuqitation. We have 
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gained nothing by our miserable endeavour, but the 
mortification of defeat. Our sins are still repeated. 
The state of our salvation is where it was. Oh ! it is 
a laborious, a difficult, a painful work to shake off* sin ; 
to change the course of a sinful life ; to (juit grati- 
fications to which we have been accustomed, because 
we perceive them to be unlawful gratifications ; and to 
find satisfaction in others which arc innocent and vir- 
tuous. If in one thing more than another we stand in 
need of God’s holy succour and assistance, of the aid 
and influence of his blessed Spirit upon our souls, it is 
in the work of reformation. But can we reasonably 
expect it whilst we arc not sincere ? And I say again, 
that the plan of gradual reformation is in contradiction 
to principle, and so far insincere. Is there not reason 
to believe that this may in some measure account for 
the failure of these resolutions ? 

But it will be asked of us, what better plan have we 
to offer? We answer, to break off our sins at oiice* 
*rhis is properly to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts. 
This is truly to do, what, according to the apostle, the 
grace of God teaches us to do. Acting thus, we may 
|)ray, we may humbly hope, for the assistance of God’s 
Spirit in the work and struggle through wliich we have 
to go. And 1 take upon me to say, that all experience 
is in favour of this plan, in preference to that of a gra- 
dual reform ; in fiivour of it, both with respect to ease 
and happiness. We do not pretend but that a conflict 
with desire must be supported, but that great resolution 
is necessary : yet we teach, that the pain of the effort 
is lessened by this method, as far as it can be lessened 
at all. Passions denied, firmly denied and resisted, 
and not kept up by occasional indulgences, lose their 
power of tormenting. Habits, absolutely and totally 
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disused, lose tlieir hold. It is the nature of man. 
They then leave us at libei’ty to seek and to find hap- 
piness elsewhere, in better things ; to enjoy, as well as 
to practise, virtue ; to draw comfort from religion ; to 
dwell upon its hopes ; to pursue its duties ; to acquire 
a love, a taste, and a relish for its exercises and medi- 
tations. 

One very general cause of entanglement in habits of 
sin, is the connexion which they have with our way of 
life, with our business, with the objects that are con- 
tinually thrown in our way, with the practises and 
usjjges which jjrevail in the company we keep. Every 
condition of life has its particular temptation. And 
not only so, but when we have fallen into evil habits, 
these habits so mix themselves with our method of life, 
return so upon us at their usual times, and places, and 
occurrence of objects, that it becomes very difficult to 
break the habit without a general change of our whole 
system. Now I say, whenever this is a man’s case, 
that he cannot shake off his sins without giving up his 
way of life, he must give up that also, let it cost what 
it will. For it is, in truth, no other sacrifice than what 
our Saviour himself in the strongest terms enjoins, 
when he bids his disciples to pluck out a right eye, or 
cut off aright hand (that is, surrender whatever is most 
dear or valuable to them), that they be not cast with all 
their members into hell fire. If a trade or business 
cannot be followed without giving into practices which 
conscience does not approve, we must relinquish the 
trade or business itself. If it cannot' be followed 
without bringing us into the way of temptation to in- 
temperance, more than we can withstand, or in fact do 
withstand, we must also relinquish it, and turn our- 
selves to some safer course. If the company we keep. 
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the conversation we hear, the objects that surround us, 
tend to draw us, and do in fact draw us, into debauchery 
and licentiousness, we must fly from the place, the 
company, and the objects, no matter with what re- 
luctance we do so, or what loss and inconvenience we 
suffer by doing it. This may appear to be a hard 
lesson ; it is, nevertheless, what right reason dictates, 
and what, as hath already been observed, our Saviour 
himself enjoins, in terms made as strong and forcible as 
he could make them. 

Sometimes men are led by piaidential motives, or by 
motives of mere inclination, to change their employ- 
ment, their habitation, or their station of life. These 
occasions afford excellent and invaluable opportunities 
for correcting and breaking off* any vicious habits which 
we may have contracted. It is when many associations, 
which give strength to a sinful habit, are interrupted 
and dissolved by the change which has taken place, 
that we can best resolve to conquer the sin, and set out 
upon a new course and a new life. The man who does 
not take advantage of such opportunities when they 
arise has not the salvation of his soul at heart : never- 
theless, they are not to be waited for. 

But to those sudden changes which we recommend, 
will it be objected that they are seldom lasting ? Is this 
the fact? Arc they more liable to fail, than attempts 
to change gradually ? I think not. And there is 
always this difference between them. A sudden change 
is sincere at the time : a gradual change never is such 
truly and properly ; and this is a momentous distinction. 
In every view, and in eveiy allowance, and in every 
plea of hiiinan frailty, we must distinguish between 
what is consistent with sincerity, and what is not. And 
in these two methods of setting about a reformation, by 
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reason of their different character in this respect, the 
first may, though witli fear and humility, expect the 
help of God’s aiding Spirit, the other hardly can. For 
whilst not by surprise and unpremcditatedly we fall into 
casual sins, but whilst by plan and upon system we 
allow ourselves in licences, which, though not so many 
or so great as before, arc still, whenever they arc in- 
dulged, so many known sins ; whilst, in a woi’d, though 
we imagine ourselves to be in a progress of amendment, 
we yet deliberately continue to sin, our endeavours are 
so corrupted, I will not say by imperfection, but by 
insincerity, that we can hardly hope to call down upon 
them the blessing of Almighty God. 

Refonnation is never impossible ; nor, in a strict 
sense, can it be said to be doubtful. Nothing is, pro- 
perly speaking, doubtful, which it is in a man’s power 
to accomplish ; nothing is doubtful to us, but w'hat is 
placed out of the reach of our will, or dc 2 >ends u2)on 
causes which we cannot influence : and this is not the 
case with reformation from sin. On the other hand, 
if we look to exj)crience, w'e arc compelled, though 
with grief of heart, to confess, that the danger is very 
great of a man, who is engaged in a course of sin, 
never reforming from hiS sin at all. Oh, let this 
danger be known ! Let it stand, like a flaming sword, 
to turn us aside from the road to vice. Let it offer 
itself in its full magnitude. Let it strike, as it ought, 
the souls of those who are uj)on the brink, perhaps, of 
their whole future fate ; who arc tempted ; and who 
are deliberating about entering upon some course of sin. 

Let also the perception and convincement of this 
danger sink deep into the hearts of all who are in such 
a situation, as that they must either reform or perish. 
They have it in their jmwer, and it must be now their 
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only hope, by strong and firm exertion, to make them- 
selves an exception to the general lot of habitual sinners. 
It must be an exception. If they leave things to their 
course, they will share the fate in which they see others, 
involved in guilt like themselves, end their lives. It is 
only by a most strenuous effort they can rescue them- 
selves from it. We apprize them, that their best hope 
is in a sudden and complete cliange, sincerely begun, 
faithfully persisted in ; broken, it is possible, by human 
frailty, but never changed into a different plan, never 
declining into a compromised, partial, gradual reform ; 
on the contrary, resumed with the same sincerity as 
that with which it set out, and with a force of reso- 
lution, and an earnestness of prayer, increased in pro- 
poilion to the clearer view they have ac(piired of their 
danger and of their want. 
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XXXIII. 

KELICION NOT A MERE FEELING, BUT AN 
ACTIVE PRINCIPLE. 


Matt. vii. 21. 


JVut evert/ otic that sayclh unto me, lAtrd, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven-, but he that doelh 
the it'ill of my Father ichich is in heaven. 

These words are addressed to mankind at large. 
They arc not, like some of our Lord’s discourses, re- 
lative to the particidar circumstances of those who_ stood 
round him at the time. Christ here speaks to all his 
disciples, in whatever country of the world they may 
live, or in whatever age of the world they might come to 
the knowledge of his name. He speaks, in this text, as 
much to those who are assembled here in his woi’ship, 
as to the very people who received the words from his 
mouth. The words themselves are the conclusion 
of our Saviour’s celebrated sermon on the Mount, 
and they close that divine discourse most aptly and 
solemnly. 

Wlien the fame of our Lord’s miracles had drawn 
great numbers after him from every quarter of the 
country, from Cialilec you read, from Decajiolis, from 
Jerusalem, from Judea, and from beyond Jordan, he 
deemed that a fit opportunity to acquaint them with 
those great mord duties which they must discharge, if 
tlu y meant (o be saved by becoming his followers : for 
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which purpose he went up into a mountain, for the 
convcniency, it is probable, of their hearing and of his 
own retirement, and also in imitation, perhaps, of 
Moses, who delivered the blessings and curses of the 
old law from the summit of a bill. When the people 
in great multitudes wei’c assembled round him, he pro- 
nounced that great lesson of duty, that summing up of 
weighty pi’ccepts, that statement of Christian morals, 
and of a right Christian disposition, which you read in 
the 5th, (ith, and 7th chapters of St. Matthew •, and 
when he had finished the particular precepts he had 
given them, the several distinct commands which he 
enjoined upon his followers, he concluded with this re- 
flection, which was a])plicable to them all, and was in- 
deed the great point he wished to leave upon their 
minds, and not only u])on theirs, but upon the heaits 
and souls of all who should afterwards profess his reli- 
gion ; “ not every one that sayeth unto me. Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in hesvven.” 

It was very natural for those who attended our Lord 
to feel a glow of zeal and affection, to be transj)orted 
with admiration, to cry out “ Lord, Lord,” from the 
very fervency and ardour of their love and reverence, 
when they beheld the astonishing works which he 
wrought, and heard the words of salvation which flowed 
from his lips, or saw the suft'erings which he under- 
went, or his meekness and resignation under them. 
It was natural for them, and the same thing is natural 
for us. When we meditate at all upon these subjects — 
when we turn our thoughts towards the great author 
and finisher of our faith, the Lord Jesus Christ — ^when 
we reflect that he is our way and our life, that what 
we know concerning the life to come j)i‘oceeds from 
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him, that our hopes of attaining it arc through him, 
that he is our guide and our instructor, our redeemer 
and mediator, tJiat he came to lead liis followers to 
heaven, that he laid down his own life to give them 
eternal life, that he still sits at the right hand of God 
to interest in our behalf — when we reflect, I say, upon 
the infinite, unutterable importance of saving our souls, 
and what he has done, and continues to do towards it — 
we cannot help crying out, Lord, Lord we cannot 
lielp feeling ourselves overwhelmed, as it were, with the 
vastness and immensity of the subject, and the deep 
obligation which we owe to the Saviour of the world, 
"riiis sentiment is still more apt to come upon the 
mind when any worldly distress or affliction drives us 
to take refuge in religion — to fly for succour to God 
Almighty’s protection, and to the dispensation of his 
righteous will in another world — “ to take hold,” as 
St. Paul speaks, of the anchor of hope,” and the 
strong consolation which is ministered to us by the 
Gospel of Christ. It is upon these occasions that we 
find religion to be our only stay, trust in God to be 
the oidy firm ground we can set our foot upon. No 
wonder, therefore, if we be drawn almost involuntarily 
to cry out, “ Lord, Lord,” — that we are constrained 
by his love — that we feel our dependance upon him — 
that we are brought to understand, that to be saved in 
the day of judgement is that concern which wraps 
up all others — that there is none other name under 
heaven, whereby we can be saved, only the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. No wonder, I say, that in 
moments like these our affection towards Christianity 
is increased, our thoughts serious, and our devotion 
sincere. 

Sometimes also, without any external causes, or any 
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cause tliatwc are acquainted with, strong impressions of 
futurity, awful apprehensions of our great change, come 
over the mind. The tilings of this world arc diminished 
to nothing, when we place them by the side of that 
great event which will arrive, and in a short time, to all 
of us. Life appears what it is — a span ; inconsiderable 
at the longest ; liable every day to be put an end to : 
what shadows we pursue, what shadows we are ! The 
unsatisfactoriness of all our worldly enjoyments, the 
uncertainty of all our worldly hopes, seizes the imagina- 
tion with irresistible force. Here then again the soul 
turns to God. Beaten and repulsed from every other 
source of confidence and contentment, it seeks them in 
the future mercies of a faithful Ch*cator. 

Or again, it may and does happen, that a sudden 
glow, a certain warmth and elevation of heart, as to the 
concerns of religion, spring up at particular times in 
our breast ; we cry “ Lord, Lord 1’^ with rajiture — the 
promises, the views, tlie consolations of Christianity, fill 
our hearts ; wx' rejoice (as Saint Paul, who felt much of 
this animation, ex])resses it) in the hope of our calling, 
and in the joy of the Holy Ghost. 

Now concerning all these various states of mind and 
affection, the first thing to be said is, that they are all 
good. Whatever draws the soul to (jod, whether it 
be reflection upon the astonishing history of our l^ord 
Jesus Christ, the ardour of his love, the patience 
of his sufferings, undertaken and undergone for our 
sakes ; whether it be some outward visitation and dis- 
comfiture, some stroke of Providence, which brings us 
to ourselves, which makes us serious in the business of 
religion ; whether it be some inward sinking and mis- 
giving of the mind, some cloud which overcasts the 
spirits y or whether, on the contrary, we be raised and 
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lifted, as it were, towards heaven by the life and flow of 
our devotion, still all is good. We ought to regard, and 
accept these stirrings and motions of the mind towards 
religion, from whatever cause they proceed, as favour- 
able and hopeful intimations of a righteous principle 
forming within us. We are to invite, cherish, and cul- 
tivate them ; wait and desire the return of them ; above 
all, be thankful for them, and account even calamities 
as blessings, when they tend to make us religious. It 
is a sorrow not to be repented of, when it leads to 
salvation. 

Nothing that our Lord says in the text ought by any 
means to be construed to the undervaluing or dis- 
couraging of devout feelings of any kind, or from any 
cause : but the great misfortune is, these thoughts are 
apt to be short-lived ; they are wont to be soon forgotten, 
and forgotten entirely. In the night we cry, “ Lord, 
Lord 1” in the morning we return to our sins •, that 
world, with its pleasures, and honours, and cares, and 
contentions which we lately thought so little worth 
our strife and our anxiety, courts us again with new 
temptations, and is pursued with fresh eagerness. That 
enduring, imperishable soul, the saving of which we 
judged the only concern we need to care about or to be 
afraid about, obtains not our consideration amongst the 
multitude of thoughts which crowd upon us ; those 
prospects of everlasting happiness in heaven, which 
awhile ago opened so bright upon our view, are again shut 
out 5 some loose, sinful pursuit, some mean advantage, 
gets hold again of our hearts, and closes up that passage 
where religion was entering in. This is precisely the 
weakness which our Lord was aware of, and which the 
words of the text were intended to warn us against. 
To make good thoughts effectual to salvation, we must 
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SO work them into the frame of tlie mind, so knit and 
weave them into tlie very substance of the heait and 
disposition, tliat they be no longer merely thoughts, or 
merely occasional ; but they have a steady inilucncc 
upon our behaviour, that they take hold of our conduct, 
that they be at hand to check and pluck us back when 
we woidd go about any wdeked design, and that they 
be at hand also to remind us, and to put us forward 
when any good thing falls in our power to do. 

This it is to become a Christian ; and this indeed is 
the difficulty of the work. The passage from thought 
to fiction, from religious sentiments to religious conduct, 
seems a difficult attainment. I said before, the very 
beginnings arc blessings. Holy thoughts, tliongh oc- 
casional, though sudden, though brought on, it may be, 
by calamity and affliction, though roused iii us we do 
not know how, are still the beginnings of grace. Let 
no man, therefore, despise serious thoughts ; let no 
man scorn or ridicule them in others : least of all the 
man who has none himself; for there is still a wide 
difterence between him who thinks, though //id occasion- 
ally, of his duty and of his salvation, and him who never 
permits himself to entertain such thoughts at all. One, 
it is true, may be far from Iniving completed his work : 
the other Inis not begun his. Those very meditations 
which he despises in other men, because he sees that 
they have not the influence which they ought to have 
upon their lives and conversation, are, nevertheless, 
what he himself must with, what he himself must 
come to, if ever he enter truly upon a Christian course. 
It is from good thoughts and good resolutions that the 
Christian character must set out ; it is with these it 
must begin ; it is by these it must be formed. We 
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cannot, however, always be thinking about religion. 
That is true : bxit the thing wanted of us, the thing 
necessary for us, the thing required in the text, is, not 
that religion be constantly in our thoughts, but that it 
have a constant influence upon our behaviour ; and that 
is a very intelligible distinction, and takes place in com- 
mon life. Avarice and pecuniary gain shall have a 
constant influence upon a man’s behaviour, that is, his 
actions shall constantly draw and tend to that point, 
and yet it may not be that his thoughts are always em- 
ployed in calculating his profits or reckoning on his 
fortune. And that influence which a worldly principle 
often possesses, a religious jJrincijde may acquire. The 
making sure of heaven may be to one man as strong 
and steady a motive of action as the making a fortune 
is to another. Pleasing God by doing good to man, 
may be as fixed a point in the mind of a disciple of 
Jesus Christ, as the compassing some scheme of wealth 
or greatness is frequently to the children of this ge- 
neration. The fear of offending our Maker may be as 
great and powerful a check upon a religious man’s 
actions, as any comsideration whatever can be in the 
pursuits of worldly prosperity. The matter, and what 
in a great measure forms tlie business, and the greatest 
difficulty of religion, is to bring our minds to this — 
that devout thoughts draw from us not only words, but 
actions j not only make ns call iqxon him, but i/o his 
will ; not only lift up our hearts to heaven in particular 
seasons of meditation, but that at all seasons they keep 
us back from siu. 

This, theu, is the sum of what we have delivered. — 
Do we find ourselves visited with pious affections, with 
serious and awful apprehensions of futurity, with devout 
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and holy thoughts of God, of Jesus Christ, and of our 
salvation, let us be thankful for them, as for the greatest 
of blessings. 

But do we find these thoughts vanish, leaving no solid 
impression behind them j or do we find that they do 
not at all break off our course and habits of sinning, or 
interrupt us in the wicked practices into which we have 
fallen, or rouse us from the moral sloth and unprofita- 
bleness in which we are sunk, — let us bring to remem- 
brance this solemn text — “ Not every one that saith 
unto me. Lord, Lord ! shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father.” By 
no means let us undervalue the good thoughts and good 
motions which we feel, or have felt, but it is necessary 
we should know that we are yet far short of the mark ; 
that something is done, and that of great importance, 
but that more is still wanting : that we must earnestly 
and laboriously strive so to fasten these good intimations 
upon the heart, so to imprint them deeply upon the 
soul, as that they may convert our behaviour, beget in 
us amendment, strengthen our resistance of temptation, 
break off our evil habits, and at length conquer every 
obstacle, and every adversary both spiritual and fleshly, 
which would stop and turn us out of our way in our 
progress to a heavenly reward. 


VOL. VL 
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now VIRTUE PRODUCES BELIEF, AND VICE UN- 
BELIEF. 

John vii. I7. 

//' amj man wi/l do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of' God. 

It does not, I think, at first sight appear, why our 
behaviour should infiucncc our belief, or how any pai- 
ticular course of action, good or bad, should affect our 
assent to any particular propositions which are offered 
to us ; for truth or probability can never depend upon 
our conduct : the credibility or incredibility of religion 
is the same, whether we act well or ill, whether wc obey 
its laws or disobey them. Nor is it very manifest, how 
even our perception of evidence or credibility should be 
affected by our virtues or vices : because conduct is hn- 
nicdiately voluntary, belief is not : one is an act of the 
will, under the power of motives ; the other is an act of 
the understanding, upon which motives do not, primarily 
at least, operfite, nor ought to operate at all. Yet our 
Lord, in the text, affirms this to be the case, namely, 
that our behaviour does influence our belief ; and to 
have been the case from the beginning, that is, even 
during his own ministry upon earth. “ If any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God.” It becomes, therefore, a subject of serious 
and religious in(}uiry, how, why, and to what extent, 
the declaration of the text may be maintained. 

Now tlie first and most striking observation is, that it 
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corresponds with experience. The fact, so far as can 
be observed, is as the text represents it to be. I speak 
of the general course of human conduct, which is the 
thing to be considered. Good men are generally be- 
lievers : bad men are generally unbelievers. This is 
the general state of the case, not without exceptions ; 
for, on the one hand, there may be men of regular 
external morals, who are yet unbelievers, because 
though immorality be one cause of unbelief, it is not 
the only cause ; and, on the other hand, there are un- 
doubtedly many, who, although they believe and trem- 
ble, yet go on in their sins, because their faith doth 
not regulate their practice. But, having respect to 
the ordinary course and state of human conduct, what 
our Saviour hath declared is verified by experience. 
He that doeth the will of God, cometh to believe that 
Jesus Christ is of God, namely, a messenger from God. 
A process, somehow or other, takes place in the un- 
derstanding, which brings the mind of him who acts 
rightly to this conclusion. A conviction is formed, 
and every day made stronger and stronger. No man 
ever comprehended the value of Christian precepts, but 
by conducting his life according to them. When, by 
so doing, he is brought to know their excellency, their 
perfection, I had almost said their divinity, he is ne- 
cessarily also brought to think well of the religion 
itself. Hear St. Paul : — “ The night is far spent : 
the day is at hand : let us, therefore, cast off the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light ; 
let us walk honestly as in the day, not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not 
in strife and envying ; but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and make not provision for the flesh to fulfil 
the lusts thereof:” Horn. xiii. 11. It is recorded of 
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this text, that it was the means of the conversion of a 
very eminent father of the church, St. Austin ; for 
which reason 1 quote it as an instance to my present 
purpose, since I apprehend it must have wrought with 
him in the manner here represented. I have no doubt 
but that others have been aifected in like manner by 
this or other particular portions of Scripture j and that 
still greater numbers have been drawn to Christianity 
by the general impression which our Lord’s discourses, 
and the speeches and letters of his apostles, have left 
upon their minds. This is sometimes called the in- 
ternal evidence of our religion ; and it is very strong. 
But inasmuch as it is a species of evidence which 
applies itself to the knowledge, love, and practice of 
virtue, it will operate most powerfully where it finds 
these qualities, or even these tendencies and disposi- 
tions, subsisting. If this be the effect of virtuous 
conduct, and, in some proportion, the effect also of 
each separate act of virtue, the contrary effect must 
necessarily follow from a contrary course of behaviour. 
And perhaps it may assist us in unfolding the subject, 
to take up the inquiiy in this oi’der j because if it can 
be shown why, and in what manner, vice tends to ob- 
struct, impair, and, at length, destroy our faith, it will 
not ‘be difficult to allow, that virtue must facilitate, 
support, and confirm it : that, at least, it will deliver 
us, or keep us free, from that weight of prejudice and 
resistance which is produced in the mind by vice, and 
which acts against the reception of religious truth. 

Now the case appeal's to me to be no other than 
this ; a great many persons, before they proceed upon 
an act of known transgression, do expressly state to 
themselves the question, whether religion be true or 
not ; and in order to get at the object of their desire 
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(for the real matter to be determined is, whether they 
shall have their desire gratified or not), in order, I say, 
to get at the pleasure in some cases, or in other cases 
the point of interest, upon which they have set their 
hearts, they choose to decide, and they do in fact de- 
cide with themselves, that these things are not so cer- 
tain, as to be a reason for them to give up the pleasure 
which lies before them, or the advantage, which is now, 
and which may never be again, in their power to com- 
pass. This conclusion does actually take place, and, at 
various times, must almost necessarily take place, in the 
minds of men of bad morals. And now remark the 
effect which it has upon their thoughts afterwards. 
When they come at another future time to refiect upon 
religion, they reflect upon it as upon what they had 
before adjudged to be unfounded, and too uncertain to 
be acted upon, or to be depended upon ; and reflections 
accompanied with this adverse and unfavourable im- 
pression naturally lead to infidelity. Herein, there- 
fore, is seen the fallacious operation of sin ; first, in 
the circumstances under which men form their opinion 
and their conclusions concerning religion ; and se- 
condly, in the effect which conclusions, which doubts 
so formed, have upon their judgement afterwards. 
First, what is the situation of mind in which they de- 
cide concerning religion ? and what can be expected 
from such a situation ? Some magnified and alluring 
pleasure has stirred their desires and passions. It 
cannot be enjoyed without sin. Here is religion, de- 
nouncing and forbidding it on one side : there is 
opportunity, drawing and pulling on the other. With 
this drag and bias upon their thoughts, they pronounce 
and decide concerning the most important of all sub- 
jects, and of all questions. If they should detcrmiiu- 
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for the truth and reality of religion, they must sit 
down disappointed of a gratification upon which they 
had set their hearts, and of using an opportunity 
which may never come again. Nevertheless they 
must determine one way or other. And this process, 
viz. a similar deliberation and a similar conclusion, is 
renewed and repeated, as often as occasions of sin 
offer. The effect, at length, is a settled persuasion 
against religion. For what is it, in persons who pro- 
ceed in this manner, which rests and dwells upon their 
memories? What is it which gives to their judge- 
ment its turn and bias? It is these oecasional de- 
cisions, often repeated ; which decisions have the same 
power and influence over the man’s after-opinion, as if 
they had been made ever so impartially, or ever so 
correctly : whereas, in fact, they are made under cir- 
cumstances which exclude, almost, the possibility of 
their being made with fairness, and with sufficient 
inquiry. Men decide under the power and influence 
of sinful temptation ; but, having decided, the decision 
is afterwards remembered by them, and grows into a 
settled and habitual opinion, as much as if they had 
proceeded in it without any bias or prejudice whatever. 

The extent to which this cause acts, that is, the 
numbers who are included in its influence, will be 
further known by the following observation. I have 
said, that sinners oftentimes expressly state to them- 
selves the question, whether religion be true or not ; and 
that they state to themselves this question, at the time 
when they are about to enter upon some act of sin which 
religion condemns ; and I believe the case so to be. I 
believe that this statement is often expressly made, and 
in the manner which I have represented. But there is 
also a tacit rejection of religion, which has nearly the same 
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effect. Whenever a man deUberatcly ventures upon 
an action wliich he knows that religion prohibits, he 
tacitly rejects religion. There may not pass in his 
thoughts every step which we have described, nor may 
he come expressly to the conclusion ; but he acts upon 
the conclusion ; he practically adopts it. And the 
doing so will alienate his mind from religion as surely, 
almost, as if he had formally argued himself into an 
opinion of its untruth. The effect of sin is necessarily, 
and highly, and in all cases, adverse to the production 
and existence of religious faith. Real difficulties are 
doubled and trebled, when they fall in with vicious 
propensities ; imaginary difficulties are readily started. 
Vice is wondei’fully acute in discovering reasons on its 
own side. This may be said of all kinds of vice : but, 
I think, it more particularly holds good of what arc 
called licentious vices, that is, of vices of debauchery : 
for sins of debauchery have a tendency, which other 
species of sin have not so directly, to unsettle and 
weaken the powers of the understanding, as well as, in 
a greater degree, I think, than other vices, to render 
the heart thoroughly corrupt. In a mind so wholly 
depraved, the impression of any argument, relating to 
a moral or religious subject, is faint, and slight, and 
transitory. To a vitiated palate no meat has its right 
taste j with a debauched mind no reasoning has its 
proper influence. 

Rut secondly; have we not also, from Scripttirc, 
reason to believe, that God’s holy Spii-it will be assisting 
to those who earnestly pray for it, and who sincerely 
prepare themselves for its reception ; and that it will 
be assisting to them in this matter of faith in religion ? 
The language of Scripture is, that God gives his holy 
Spirit to them that ask it ; and moreover, that to them 
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who use and improve it as they ought, it is given in 
more and more abundance. “ He that hath, to him 
shall be given more. He that hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that which he hath Matt, 
xiii. 12. He who is studious to improve his measure 
of grace, shdl find that measure increased upon him. 
He who neglects or stifles, neglects through irreligion, 
carelessness, and heedlessness, buries in sensuality, or 
stifles by the opposition of sin, the portion of grace 
and assistance which is vouchsafed to him,— -he, the 
Scripture says, will find that portion withdrawn from 
him. Now, this being the general nature and economy 
of God’s assisting grace, there is no reason why it 
should not extend to our faith, as well as to our prac> 
tice } our perceiving the truth, as well as our obeying 
the truth, may be helped and succoured by it. God’s 
Spirit can have access to our understandings, as well 
as our affections. He can render the mind sensible to ' 
the impressions of evidence, and the power of truth. 
If creatures like us might take upon themselves to 
judge what is a proper object of divine help, it should 
seem to be a serious, devout, humble, and apprehensive 
mind, anxiously desiring to learn and know the truth ; 
and, in order to know it, keeping the heart and under- 
standing pure and prepared for that purpose ; that is 
to say, carefully abstaining from the indulgence of 
passions, and from practices which harden and indis- 
pose the mind against religion. I say, a mind so 
guarding aind qualifying itself, and imploring with de- 
vout earnestness and solicitude the aid of God’s holy 
Sjiirit in its meditations and inquiries, seems, so far as 
w'c can presume to judge, as meet an object of divine 
help and favour as any of which we can form an idea ; 
and it is not for us to narrow the promises of God con- 
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cerning his assisting grace, so as, without authority, 
to exclude such an object from it. 

From the doctrine, which has been thus concisely 
proposed, various important rules and reflections arise. 

First } let not men, involved in sinful courses, 
wonder at the difliculties which they meet with in reli- 
gion. It is an effect of sin, which is almost sure to 
follow. Sin never fails, both to magnify real diflfi- 
culties, and to suggest imaginary ones. It rests and 
dwells upon objections, because they help the sinner, 
in some measure, to excuse his conduct to himself. 
They cause him to come to a conclusion, which pennits 
the gratification of his passions, or the compassing of 
his purpose. Deep and various is the deceitfulness of 
sin, of licentious sins most particularly ; for they cloud 
the understanding; they disqualify men for serious 
meditation of any kind ; above all, for the meditation 
of religion. 

Secondly ; let them, who ask for more light, first 
take care to act up to the light which they have. 
Scripture and experience join their testimony to this 
point, namely, that they, who faithfully practise what 
they do know, and live agreeably to the belief whicli 
they have, and to the just and rational consequences of 
that belief, seldom fail to proceed further, and to 
acquire more and more confidence in the truth of I’eli- 
gion ; whereas, if they live in opposition to the degree 
of belief which they have, be it wliat it may, even it 
will gradually grow weaker and weaker, and, .at length, 
die away in the soul. 

Thirdly ; let them, who are anxious to arrive at just 
sentiments of religion, keep their minds in a capable 
state ; that is, free from tlu' bias of former decisions 
made, or of former doubts conceived, at a time when 
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the power and influence of sinful temptation was upon 
them ; suggested, in fact, lest they should find them- 
selves obliged to give up some gratification upon which 
they had set their hearts ; and which decisions, never- 
theless, and doubts, have the same operation upon 
their judgements, as if they had been the result of the 
most pure and impartial reasoning. It is not peculiar 
to religion ; it is true of all subjects, that the mind is 
sure almost to be misled, which lies under a load of 
prejudice contracted from circumstances, in which it is 
next to impossible to weigh arguments justly, or to see 
clearly. 

Fourthly ; let them, let all, especially those who find 
themselves in a dissatisfied state of mind, fly to prayer. 
Let them pray earnestly and incessantly for God’s 
assisting grace and influence ; assisting, if it be his 
good pleasure, as well our minds and understandings 
in searching after truth, as our hearts and affections in 
obeying it. I say again, let us pray unceasingly for 
grace and help from the Spirit of God. When we 
pray for any worldly object, we may pray mistakenly. 
We may be ignorant of our own good ; we may err 
egregiously concerning it. ]3ut when we pray for 
spiritual aid and grace, we are sure that we pray for 
what we want ; for what, if granted, will be the greatest 
of all blessings. And we pray with hope, because we 
have this gracious assurance given us by the Lord him- 
self of grace and mercy : “ If ye, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him?” Matt. vii. 11. 
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XXXV. 

PURE RELIGION. 

James i. 27« 

Vure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this. To visit the fatherless and widotvs in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. 

Nothing can be more useful than summary views 
of our duty, if they be well drawn and rightly under- 
stood. It is a great advantage to have our business 
laid before us altogether ; to see at one comprehensive 
glance, as it were, what we are to do, and what we are 
not to do. It would bo a great ease and satisfaction to 
both, if it were possible, for a master to give his servant 
directions for his conduct in a single sentence, which 
he, the servant, had only to apply and draw out into 
practice, as occasions offered themselves, in order to 
discharge every thing which was required or expected 
from him. This, which is not practicable in civil life, 
is in a good degree so in a religious life ; because a re- 
ligious life proceeds more upon principle, leaving the 
exercise and manifestation of that principle more to the 
judgement of the individual, than it can be left where, 
from the nature of the case, one man is to act precisely 
according to another man’s direction. 

But then, as I have said, it is essentially necessary, 
that these summaries be well drawn up, and rightly 
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understood ; because if they profess to state the whole 
of men’s duty, yet, in fact, state it partially and im- 
perfectly, all who read them are misled, and dan- 
gei’ously misled. In religion, as in other things, we 
are too apt of ourselves to substitute a part for the 
whole. Substituting a part for the whole is a grand 
tendency of human corruption, in matters both of mo- 
rality and religion ; which propensity, therefore, will be 
encouraged, when that, which professes to exhibit the 
whole of religion, does not, in truth, exhibit the whole. 
What is there omitted, we shall omit ; glad of the oc- 
casion and excuse. What is not set down as our duty, 
we shall not think ourselves obliged to perform, not 
caring to increase the weight of our own burthen. 
This is the case whenever we use summaries of religion, 
which, in truth, are imperfect or ill drawn. But there 
is another case more common, and productive of the 
same effect, and that is, when we misconstrue these 
summary accounts of our duty : principally when we 
conceive of them as intending to express more than 
they were really intended to express. For then it 
comes to pass, that, although they be right and perfect 
as to what they were intended for, yet they are wrong 
and imperfect as to what we construe and conceive 
them for. This observation is particularly applicable 
to the text. Saint James is here describing religion 
not in its principle, but in its effects; and these effects 
are truly and justly and fully displayed. They are by 
the Apostle made to consist of two large articles ; in 
succouring the distress of others, and maintsiining our 
own innocency. And these two articles do comprehend 
the whole of the effects of true religion ; which were 
exactly what the Apostle meant to describe. Had Saint 
James intended to have set forth the motives and prin- 
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ciples of religion, as they ought to subsist in the heart 
of a Christian, I doubt not but he would have men- 
tioned love to God, and faith in Jesus Christ ; for from 
these must spring every thing good and acceptable in 
our actions. In natural objects it is one thing to de- 
scribe the root of a plant, and another its fruits and 
flowers ; and if we think a writer is describing the 
roots and fibres, when, in truth, he is describing the 
fruit or flowers, we shall mistake his meaning, and our 
mistake must produce great confusion. So in spiritual 
attairs, it is one thing to set before us the ‘principle of 
religion, and another the effects of it. These arc not 
to be confounded. And if we apply a description to 
one which w’as intended for the other, we deal unfairly 
by the winter of the description, and erroneously by 
ourselves. Therefore, first, let no one suppose the love 
of God, the thinking of him, the being grateful to him, 
the fearing to disobey him, not to be necessary parts of 
true religion, because they arc not mentioned in Saint 
James’s account of true religion. The answer is, that 
these compose the principles of true religion ; Saint 
•James’s account relates to the effects. In like manner 
concerning faith in Jesus Christ. Saint James has re- 
corded his opinion upon that subject. His doctrine 
is, that the tree which boars no fruit cannot be sound 
at the root ; that the faith which is unproductive is 
not the right faith : but then this is allowing (and not 
denying), that a right faith is the source and spring of 
true virtue ; and had our apostle been asked to state 
the principle of religion, 1 am persuaded he would have 
referred us to a true faith. Hut that was not the in- 
quiry : on the contrary, having marked strongly the 
futility of a faith which jiroduced no good effects upon 
life and action, he proceeds in the text to tell us what 
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the effects are which it ought to produce ; and these he 
disposes into two comprehensive classes (but still mean- 
ing to describe the effects of religion, and not its root or 
principle), positive virtue and personal innocency. 

Now, I say, that, for the purpose for which it was 
intended, the account given by Saint James is full and 
complete. And it carries with it this peculiar advan- 
tage, that it veiy specially guards against an error, 
natural, I believe, and common in all ages of the world ; 
which is, the making beneficence an apology for licen- 
tiousness ; the thinking that doing good occasionally 
may excuse us from strictness in regulating our passions 
and desires. The text expressly cuts up this excuse, 
because it expressly asserts both things to be necessary 
to compose true religion. Where two things are neces- 
sary, one cannot excuse the want of the other. Now, 
what does the text teach ? it teaches us what pure and 
undefiled I'cligion is, in its effects and in its practice : 
and what is it ? “ to visit the fatherless and w’idows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” Not simply to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction : that is not all ; that is not suf- 
ficient ; but likewise “ to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” 

To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
is describing a class or species, or kind of virtue, by 
singling out one eminent example of it. I consider 
the apostle as meaning to represent the value, and 
to enforce the obligation of active charity, of positive 
beneficence ; and that he has done it by mentioning a 
particular instance. A stronger or properer instance 
could not have been selected ; but still it is to be re- 
garded as an instance, not as exclusive of other and 
similar instances, but as a specimen of these excr- 
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tions. The case before us, as an instance, is heightened 
by every circumstance which could give to it weight 
and priority. The Apostle exhibits the most forlorn 
and destitute of the human species, suffering under the 
severest of human losses j helpless children deprived of 
a parent, a wife bereaved of her husband, both sunk 
in affliction, under the sharpest anguish of their mis- 
fortunes. To visit, by which is meant to console, to 
comfort, to succour, to relieve, to assist such as these, 
is undoubtedly a high exercise of religion and bene- 
volence, and well selected ; but still it is to be regarded 
as an example, and the whole class of beneficent virtues 
as intended to be included. This is not only a just and 
fair, but a neccssaiy construction : because, although 
the exercise of beneficence be a duty upon every man, 
yet the kind, the examples of it, must be guided in 
a great degree by each man’s faculties, opportunities, 
and by the occasions which present themselves. If 
such an occasion as that which the text describes pre- 
sent itself, it cannot be overlooked without an abandon- 
ment of religion : but if other and different occasions of 
doing good present themselves, they also, according to 
the spirit of our Apostle’s declaration, must be attended 
to, or we are wanting in the fruit of the same faith. 

The second principal expression of the text, “ to 
keep himself unspotted from the world,” signifies the 
being clean and clear from the licentious practices to 
which the world is addicted. So that “ pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the Father” consists in 
two things ; beneficence and purity : doing good and 
keeping clear from sin. Not in one thing, but in two 
things : not in one nithout the other, but in both. 
Ami this, in my opinion, is a great lesso)i and a most 
im]>ortant doctrine. 
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1 shall not, at present, consider the case of those 
who are anxious, and effectually so, to maintain their 
personal innocency without endeavouring to do good 
to others ; because I really believe it is not a common 
case. I think that the religious principle which is 
able to make men confine their passions and desires 
within the bounds of virtue, is, with very few ex- 
ceptions, strong enough, at the same time, to prompt 
and put them upon active exertions. 

Therefore, I would rather apply myself to that part 
of the case which is more common, active exertions 
of benevolence accompanied with looseness of private 
morals. It is a very common character ; but I say, in 
the first place, it is an inconsistent character: it is 
doing and undoing ; killing and curing ; doing good 
by our charity, and mischief by our licentiousness ; 
voluntarily relieving misery with one hand, and volun- 
tarily producing and spreading it with the other. No 
real advance is made in human happiness by this con- 
tradiction ; no real betterness or improvement pro- 
moted. 

But then, may not the harm a man does by his per- 
sonal vices be much less than the good he does by his 
active virtues ? This is a point, in which there is large 
room for delusion and mistake. Positive charity and 
acts of humanity are often of a conspicuous nature, 
naturally and deservedly engaging the praises of man- 
kind, which are followed by our own. No one does, no 
one ought to speak against them, or attempt to disparage 
them : but the effect of vice and licentiousness is to be 
felt, not only in its immediate consequences, but in its 
remote and ultimate tendencies, which ought all to be 
included in the account. The mischief which is done by 
the example, as well as by the act, is seldom honestly 
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computed by the sinner himself. But I do not dwell 
further upon this comparison, because I insist, that no 
man has a right to make it ; no man has a right, whilst 
he is doing occasional good, and yet indulging his vices 
and his passions, to strike a balance, as it were, between 
the good and the harm. This is not Christianity. This 
is not pure and undcliled religion before God and the 
Father, let the balance lie on which side it will. But 
our text declares (and our text declares no more than 
what the Scriptures testify from one end to the other), 
that religion demands both. It demands active virtue, 
and it demands innocency of life. I mean it demands 
sincere and vigorous endeavours in the pursuit of active 
virtue, and endeavours etpially sincere and firm in the 
preservation of personal innocence. It makes no cal- 
culation which is better ; but it requires both. 

Shall it be extraordinary, that there should be men 
forward in active charity and in positive beneficence, 
wdio yet put little or no constraint upon their personal 
vices ? I have said that the character is common, and 
I will tell you why it is common. The reason is (and 
there is no other reason), that it is usually an easier 
thing to perform acts of beneficence, even of expensive 
and troublesome beneficence, than it is to command and 
control our passions ; to give up and discard our vices ; 
to burst the bonds of the habits which enslave us. This 
is the very truth of the case : so that the matter comes 
precisely to this point. Men of active benevolence, 
but of loose morals, are men who are for performing 
the duties which are easy to them, and omitting those 
which are hard. They may place their own character 
to themselves in what view they please : but this is the 
truth of the case, and let any one say, whether this be 
religion ; whether this be sufficient. The truly reli- 
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gious man, when he has once decided a tiling to be 
a duty, has no farther question to ask j whether it be 
easy to he done, or whether it be hard to be done, it is 
equally a duty. It then becomes a (jiiestion of forti- 
tude, of resolution, of firmness, of self-command, and 
self-government ; hut not of duty or obligation j these 
are already decided upon. 

But least of all (and this is the inference from the 
text which I wish most to press upon your attention), 
least of all docs he conceive the hope of reaching heaven 
by that sort of compromise, which would make easy, 
nay perhaps pleasant duties, an excuse for duties which 
arc irksome and severe, lo recur, for the last time, 
to the instance mentioned in our text, I can very well 
believe, that a man of humane temper shall have plea- 
sure in visiting, when by visiting he can succour, the 
fiitlierlcss and the widow in their affliction : but if he 
believes Saint James, he will find that this must be 
joined to and accompanied with another thing, which 
is neither easy nor pleasant, nay, must always almost be 
effected with pain and struggle, and mortification and 
difficulty,— the “ keeping himself unspotted from the 
world.” 
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XXXVI. 

TFIB FORGIVENESS OF INJI7RIES. 

Matt. vi. 1.5. 

V forgive not men their trespasses, neither xeill 
your Father forgive your trespasses. 

The for^ivcnc.s.s of injuries is coniiuandetl in Scrip- 
ture, not simply as other duties are, but in a manner 
peculiar to itself; that is, as the absolute condition 
of obtaining forgiveness ourselves from God — a most 
awful consideration, and expressed in terms which can- 
iiot be mistaken or explained away — “ if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Father for- 
give you your trespasses.” Words cannot be plainer 
or more positive. Nor is this all — for in the prayer 
which our Lord taught his disciples, and which from 
thence is called the Lord’s prayer, we are instructed 
to petition God to forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us ; which is as much 
as to acknowledge that so far from expecting forgive- 
ness of our oflenccs, we are not even to aslc it itpou 
any other terms than our forgiving the offences com- 
mitted against ns. Some wonder why this forgiving 
temper, which they reckon no better than tameness, 
or want of spirit, should be ranked so high by our 
Saviour, and hold so prominent a place amongst the 
duties of bis religion — should be of more account 
with him than the most shining and splendid virtues. 
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But such people do not sufficiently consider the im- 
portance of this duty, or the difficulty of it. By its 
iwportniwef I mean its use to mankind ; for what are 
half the vexations of life, the uneasinesses in families, 
betwFxt neighbours, and all the strife and contention 
we see in the world owing to, but to the want of 
it ? and how are they to be healed and put a stop to, 
but by ope of the parties at least setting an example 
of forgiveness ? As long as each is determined to be 
even with his adversary, there can be no end of pro- 
vocation or offence. Every retaliation is looked upon 
as a fresh affront, and requiring consequently a fresh 
act of revenge ; so that upon this principle hatred 
must be immortal — an offence once given, or a quarrel 
once begun, must breed a train of perpetual ill turns, 
of constant spite and malice in the persons concerned. 
And this disposition is as painful to a man liimself as 
it is mischievous to liis adversary ; for there is no en- 
joying any solid quiet, or comfort of heart, while a 
man hateth his brother — whilst he bears a grudge 
against, or is seeking to be revenged of any one. It 
likewise makes tliis a duty of greater real value, that it 
is very difficult. When we have received an injury or 
affront, we arc naturally set on fire by it — we consider 
constantly how to be revenged upon our enemy, and 
make him, as we say, repent it. This is either natural, 
as I said, or become so by our education — fashion — 
habit. Now this propensity, which is one of the strongest 
belonging to us, must by degrees, and with great pains 
and reflect ion, be got the better of. And we have not 
only inis to struggle with, but also the opinion of the 
world, which is apt to have a mighty influence upon us. 
Other virtues arc a credit and an honour to a man, 
but this is not : on the contrary, the world are more 
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likely to reproach him as mean-spirited and cowardly 
for sitting down under an insult or alFi’ont, and tamely 
forgiving the author of it. As I said before, therefore, 
it is no wonder our Saviour should lay so much stress, 
and set so high a value, upon a duty wliich is so neces- 
sary to the peace and (juictness of the world — which 
yet is so very difficult to be pcrfonned ; and one which 
there is so little inducement to perform besides the 
considerations of religion. 

To explain this duty farther, it may be necessai’y to 
mention some particulars which we may be apt to con- 
found with it, but which are not any real pai’ts of it. 
First, then, the forgiveness of offences should not imply 
that offences should not be punished when the public 
good requii'cs it, that is, when the lawful punishment 
of the offence is necessary, cither to correct and amend 
the dclimpient himself, or others by his example. 
This duty oidy recpiires, that such offences should be 
punished and prosecuted out of a pure regard to the 
public safety, and to answ'er the ends of punishment, 
and not to gratify revenge. There is no moral simi- 
litude between what we make a man suffer out of a 
cool consideration and a sense of what is necessary, 
and what is done out of spite or anger. There is this 
solid difference betwixt the two states — the one will be 
as painful to us as the other is pleasant. The two 
things arise from quite different motives — are of a 
separate nature — and Christ’s command, which respects 
the one, has nothing to do with the other ; so that the 
magistrate may do his duty in punishing offenders, and 
private persons may do their duty in bringing public 
offenders to justice, without interfering with this com- 
mand of our Saviour’s. At the same time, however, 
it should be remarked and understood, that where no 
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substantial good end is to be answered by it — that is, 
where tlie offence is trivial or inadvertent, or where 
lenity will not be likely to invite the repetition of it, or 
encourage others in it — in such circumstances to pursue 
an offence w’ith the utmost rigour and severity of the 
law savours more of private spite than public justice. 
Now if there be a mixture of private grudge in such 
severity, it is a breach of our Saviour’s command, 
though there be law, perhaps, to colour and cover it. 

Secondly ; nor does this precept liinder us from 
applying, upon proper occasions, to the laws of our 
country to recover some right tliat is denied ns, or 
satisfaction for some wrong that is done us ; for there 
would be no living in the world, if the good must sit 
down under every wi-ong that the bad do them : this 
in the event woidd be putting the good in absolute 
slavery and subjection to the bad. But then to justify 
our conduct in this case, that is, to make it consistent 
with our Saviour’s pi’ecepts, the right in question must 
be some serious right, of value worth the contest, and 
not merely to show that we arc in the right and our 
adversary in the wrong, rather than for any thing that 
depends upon either. And likewise, when we are ne- 
cessarily engaged in a contest of this kind, to proceed 
with calmness, civility, and good temper, which hurts 
no cause, and not with anger or passion ; and also to 
accept the cheapest and most easy method that will 
answer the ends of justice ; for what is beyond this 
must be mei’cly to berate and distress our adversary ; 
and springs, we may depend upon it, from malice and 
revenge at the bottom. In short, it is easy enough to 
distinguish in ourselves when we act in those contests, 
which are almost unavoidable, with a Christian spirit, 
and when otherwise. If we, instead of trying cvei7 
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fair expedient to avoid and terminate the dispute 
amicably, are hastily engaged in it — if we go more for 
victory and triumjdi to depress and cxf)ose our adver- 
sary, than for any tiling else — if we take delight in 
putting him to trouble, vexation, and expense, we are 
far, very far, let his conduct have been wliat it will, 
from acting in that mild relenting temjier which our 
religion inculcates and insists upon. — Neither, 

Thirdly ; when another has offended against us, are 
we bound to overlook his offence, or to continue to him 
the opportunity of repeating it. If, for instance, a person 
has cheated or deceived us, we are not obliged to trust 
him again ; because that would probably encourage him 
to ]icrsist in his bad practices, which is doing him as 
much harm as it can do us. — Nor, 

Fourthly ^ ought we so to forget men's bad beha- 
viour, as to caress and countenance all characters alike 
— to preserve no respect or distinction for virtue — to 
testify no dislike or indignation against vice. Men, 
good as well as l)ad, act with some view to the opinion 
of tlie world and the loss of character ; the being ill 
received and looked upon is often the only punish- 
ment which the wicked fear : so that it seems to be 
necessary, in order to uphold and inaiiitain the interests 
of virtue in the world, to treat the vicious differently 
from the virtuous — to withhold or withdraw our civili- 
ties or communications from such as would only dis- 
grace the acouaintance of honest men. 'Ihis sort of 
discipline is what St. Paul authorises, and even enjoins : 

[ have written unto you not to keep coMpciiiy^ if any 
man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, 
or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an ex- 
tortioner; with such an one, no not to eat. But 
wliat we do on this score is easily distinguished fiom 
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what vvc do out of revenge, by this mark — that we 
should do the same had the person who offended us 
acted in like manner to any other ; because if it be the 
guilt and not the injury which offended us, the offence 
will be the same whether we arc the objects of it or 
another. These are the chief cases in which we can 
make others suffer for their faults, without disobeying 
our Saviour’s command to foi^ivc them. 

With regard to the command itself, let it be ob- 
served, that it certainly extends not merely to trifling 
offences or imaginary affronts, but to real and actual 
injuries. Thy brother is supposed to have transgressed 
against thee — to have done thee wrong, and to have 
behaved ill ; so that the common excuse, that your ad- 
versary began first, that he was in fault, or most to 
blame, is no excuse at all for quarrels and resentment : 
I mean, upon the principles of our Saviour’s command. 

This duty, the forgiveness of injuries, is rather in the 
nature of a disposition, than a single act *, that is, does 
not so much consist in determining expressly to for- 
give this or that particular injury, as in working our- 
selves into such a softness and mildness of temper as 
easily and readily to forgive injuries. “ Be ye kind,” 
says St. Paul, “ one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another ; even as God, for Christ’s sake, 
hath forgiven you.” Is that fulfilled whilst we recom- 
pense evil for evil, and return railing for railing — 
seek and study only to be even with our adversary, 
— whilst we try to do him an ill turn when the 
opportunity comes in our way, and when we can- 
not bear the sight and the thoughts of him without 
pain — -whilst we refuse to allow him the praise or 
merit really due to him — whilst we cannot see his 
success without mortification, or his misfortunes but 
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with secret pleasure ? As long as we continue in this 
disposition, at least whilst we continue without en- 
deavouring to correct it, we have not the spirit of 
Christ : we have not complied with his command. 

There are several considerations which, properly 
attended to and applied, may help to mollify our 
hatred, and bring us by degrees to that tenderness of 
heail and temper which makes so great a part of a good 
Christian : — I will mention two. The first is, that the 
only way of overcoming evil is with good. The most 
generous and efFectual method of subduing our adver- 
sary’s animosity, and making him sensible of his error 
j and unkindness, is to repay it with kindness and good 
'i offices on our part. He that requites one ill turn with 
another is only even with his adversary when he has 
<lonc. He that forgives it is above him ; and so his 
adversary himself will confess one time or another. 
And thus does St. Paid exhort ns : “ Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good. If thine enemy 
hunger, give him meat ; if he thirst, give him drink ; 
so shalt thou heap coals of fire upon his head” — a sin- 
gular expression, but very just and beautiful when 
rightly understood. It was the custom to melt down 
hard metals by heaping coals of fire upon the head of 
the vessel they were put into. And so St. Paul comes 
to speak of heaping coals of fire ujion your adversary’s 
head to melt his heart. But the great consideration 
of all, and which should never fail, one would think, to 
produce this forgiving temper within us, is that we 
; stand in so much need of forgiveness ourselves. Imagine 
our own offences all disclosed and brought to light ; 
imagine, again, ourselves obstinately persevering in re- 
venge, in a denial of satisfaction, refusing to be in- 
treated, disdaining to forgive, extreme to mark and to 
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resent what is done or said amiss ; imagine, I say, this, 
and you can hardly paint to yourself a greater instance 
of arrogance and absurdity. It must be intolerable, if 
any thing is, in the sight of God. This sentiment is 
described by our Saviour, in one of the finest parables 
in the whole book ; wliich I desire to leave upon your 
minds, as being what we should always bear about us — 
a lesson which it is a sliame to be ignorant of ; and im- 
possible, one would think, to forget. It is to be found 
in the latter part of the 18th chap, of St. Matthew. 

‘‘ The kingdom of heaven,” that is, God’s dealing 
with mankind under the Gospel, is,” says our Saviour, 
like unto a certain king which would take account of 
his servants ; and w hen he had begun to reckon, one 
was brought unto him which owed him ten thousand 
talents ^ but, forasmuch as he had not to pay, his 
lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and 
children, and all that he had, and payment to be made. 
The servant therefore fell down and worshi])])ed him, 
saying. Lord, have patience with me, and 1 will pay 
thee all. Then the lord of that servant was moved 
with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt. But the same servant wxmt out and found one 
of his fellow-servants which owed him an hundred 
pence, and he laid hands on him, and took him by the 
throat, saying. Pay me that thou owest ; and his fellow- 
servant fell down at his feet and besought him, saying, 
Have patience with me, and I will j)ay thee all ; — and 
lie would not, but went and cast him into prison till he 
should pay the debt. So when his fellow-seiwants saw 
what was done, they w^re very sorry, and came and 
told unto their lord all that was done. Then his 
lord, after he liad called him, said unto liim, O thou 
wicked servant, 1 forgave thee all that debt because 
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thou desiredst me, sliouldst not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellow-sei'vant, even as I had pity on 
thee ? And liis lord was wroth, and delivered him to 
the tormentors till ho should pay all that he owed unto 
him.” We can readily see the monstrous cruelty and 
ingratitude of the servant’s behaviour — “ Oughtest not 
thou also to have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, 
even as I had pity on thee,” is an expression that goes 
to the heart. We must agree also in the justice of his 
lord’s conduct when he delivered him to the tomientors 
till he had paid all that was due to him. It is im- 
possible not to own it is what he deserved, l)ut oiir busi- 
ness with it is to see, — what also a little secret reflection 
will convince us of, — that this is no other than the case 
of each and every one of us who does not fi’om the heart 
forgive his brother their trespasses. 
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XXXVII. 

RECONCILEMENT OF DISPUTES. 

PUOVEUBS XVII. 14 . 

The beginning qf'strije is, as xehen one lelteth out ‘water. 
Therejhre leave off contention before it be meddled 
with. 

There is not found throughout the Book of Proverbs, 
or in any book indeed eitlier of ancient or modern 
morality, a maxim which contains more of truth and 
wisdom, or which we see moi*e frequently verified by 
instances of public and private misfortunes, than this 
of the text. The meaning is plain — as in a bank by 
w’hich waters are confined, the first breach is generally 
small, easily prevented, or as easily repaired ; Imt if the 
flood be suffered even for a short time to gain head and 
go on, the torrent soon gathers force and violence, con- 
tinually working its passage wider, till it bears down 
every obstacle that opposes it, and overwhelms the 
country with deluge and ruins : admitting perhaps of no 
remedy which human art or strength can apply, or re- 
quiring operations so expensive as to impoverish all 
who are concerned in them, — so is it with the beginning 
of strife. Some small slight or neglect, some frivolous 
dispute, some affront scarcely perceptible, easily avoided, 
and at first as easily made up, commonly lays the 
foundation of those quarrels and animosities which, in 
private life, are sure to make those miserable who are 
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involved in them ; and when they fall out between 
persons or parties of powerful and extensive influence, 
are apt to fill a whole neighbourhood with rancour, 
calumny, and confusion. The breach at first might 
have been closed up with little cost or trouble. It is 
seldom that the occasion of the dispute is worth a 
thousandth part of the uneasiness which each side suffers 
by it ; or that there is any proportion between the im- 
portance of a quarrel and the heat with which it is 
carried on. A hasty, angry, or inadvertent word, or 
sometimes not so much as that, even a cold, suspicious, 
or unkind look, may be enough to give birth to a con- 
tention which in its progress and effects may involve 
a whole neighbourhood — may divide friends, disturb 
families, set up nnnece.ssary parties and odious di- 
stinctions, put an end to all the comfortable intercourse 
of society ; and, what is much more to be lamented, to 
all charity and good-will and good offices one towards 
another. What does either side gain ? What do not 
both sides lose ? lose in the composure and tranquillity 
of their own minds, in the society of those about them, 
in the opportunities of perfonning and receiving kind 
offices, which render the journey of life easy and com- 
fortable. As the causes of the bitterest quarrels arc 
generally the most frivolous, so condescensions ecpially 
unimportant would in the early stages of the dispute 
generally close and heal them. A soft expression, a 
friendly countenance, a kind salutation, are all, pro- 
bably, it would have cost to reconcile enmities which 
have since become fierce, implacable, and deep-rooted j 
but we must not condescend — we must maintain our 
right— we must not be wanting to our dignity — we 
are ready to accept acknowledgement, but we will 
not yield or give way first ! We have declared our 
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resolution, and it were meanness to give it in ! Whilst 
both sides choose to argue thus, both sides may en- 
tertain an internal desire of reconciliation, and yet 
never be reconciled. The opportunity will soon be 
lost. The season of peace will soon be over. Oliences 
are easily given, where both sides are on the watch to 
take them. Jealousy and suspicion are apt to convert 
undesigned words and actions into marks of what is 
already believed to be lurking within. One shyness 
is returned with another; every return becomes a fresh 
injury, and every injury requires a fresh retaliation. 
The distance between the parties is rapidly increasing, 
till all connexion and communication becomes odious 
to both — tliey no more approach each other, and there- 
fore have no more opportunity, if they sought it, of 
bringing one another back to their former friendship — 
tliey are alienated incurably, and for life. A riveted 
hostility takes place : mutual reproach and mutual rail- 
ing, invective, slander, and backbiting, are sure to fol- 
low. It is become a gratification and a triumph in each 
to dejiress and mortify the other. Thus are two neigh- 
bours and two friends set down for life to torment 
each other and themselves, — not without almost con- 
stant disquietude and heart-ache ; I may say also, with 
a constant violation of God Almighty’s laws. Are not 
the evils and calamities of life enow? Is not the dis- 
tress we suffer from sickness, from the loss of friends, 
from unavoidable misfortunes sufficient, that we must 
aggravate and magnify it by cjuarrels amongst our- 
selves? Disputes of real moment and of serious con- 
sequence will sometimes arise between parties peaceably 
and amicably inclined; but such disputes, we may ob- 
serve, are generally conducted with decency and n itli 
moderation. It is for small, and sometimes only iina- 
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ginary affronts, from minute, or perhaps only suspected 
incivilities ; from contests about insignificant forms 
and ceremonies ; from a passion to be thought greater 
than some other, whom we have taken it into our heads 
to view with eyes of rivalship and jealousy — it is from 
causes like these that the bitterest quarrels take their 
beginnings. It is haughtiness and impetuosity of tem- 
per from which dissensions usually commence ; that 
is to say, a hasty, peevish, or captious pride begins 
them ; and that stiffiiess which borrows the name of 
firmness, dignity, or consistency of character, but which 
is in truth, and which we should probably call in an- 
other, mere obstinacy and stubbornness, continues 
them. At least these arc the infirmities of temper to 
which many are subject ; and these are the infirmities 
which if we would wish to see good days” — if we 
would wish to pass the time of our sojourning here” 
in ease and quietness, we must endeavour to overcome. 

If 1 can offer any brief rides, by which these en- 
deavours may be assisted ; by which we may learn, what 
is most to be desired, to avoid unnecessary quarrels ; or, 
what holds the second place in usefulness, to soothe, to 
compose, and reconcile them, — 1 shall think 1 have made 
choice of a subject by the consideration of which we 
may all be benefited. 

First ; from what has been laid down concerning the 
usual progress of the malignant and vindictive passions, 
which are called into action in the course of a dispute, 
it is evident that our caution is best exercised at first. 
“ Leave off* contention before it be meddled with,” — re- 
frain from all language and behaviour which is likely 
to beget enmity and dissension. You see the begin- 
ning of your quarrel, but not the end, tlie extent, or 
the consequences. A ])rovoking word, m the heat of* 
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passion and resentment, may be forcibly or slirewdly 
thrown out at the moment by the person who uses it, 
but it is sure to return upon his mind with bitterness 
and regret. 

Secondly ; a reflection which may put us on our 
guard against tliat promptness to take offence, and tliat 
precipitation in punishing or revenging the injury we 
conceive ourselves to have received, is, the consideration 
how extremely liable we all are to mistake both facts 
and words in the first report that is made, and the first 
apprehension that is formed of them. A very minute 
difference will convert innocent but heedless actions 
into studied insults — loose and equivocal or unguarded 
expressions into deliberate affronts : and this circuni- 
spcction is doubly necessary, when tlie behaviour or 
language that offends us conies to our knowledge 
through the representation of a third person, or the 
intervention, perhaps, of two or three intermediate ac- 
counts. It is not always necessary to suppose exjiress 
malice in that person. Inaccuracy alone, in either ob- 
serving or relating, will often fatally mislead a rash and 
impetuous hearer. 

Thirdly ; if we be often incorrect in the judgement 
we form of other men’s behaviour, I mean as to tlie 
facts, words, and circumstances themselves, much more 
are wc apt to misinterpret the motives from which they 
arise. It will convince us of this, to recur to our own 
consciousness ; and to recollect whether it hath not 
frequently happened to ourselves to have the principles, 
views, and inducements upon which we have acted, 
totally misunderstood' or misrepresented; how forget- 
fulness hath been construed into neglect ; inadvertency 
into insult ; cheerfulness or vivacity of spirits into for- 
wardness, intrusion, or petulance ; shyness into distance ; 
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natural reserve into superciliousness and disrespect. It 
may sometimes have fallen out worse. An unfortunate 
conjunction of circumstances, or combination of acci- 
dents, may have caused us to be suspected of dark 
purjjoses, or mean contrivances — of art, craft, or design ; 
when, in truth, our minds were perfectly free from them. 
We may have appeared to be insincere when we were 
never less so ; to have acted an equivocal part, when 
the whole embarrassment arose from unforeseen, un- 
known, or untliought of, positive ciieumstances. If 
ever this case has been ours, it ought to admonish us to 
reflect, that the same may happen to others j and pos- 
sibly to those with whom we have a present cause of 
dissatisfaction or complaint. We may be acting, at 
this very time, upon those hasty judgements from 
which we have ourselves experienced haialships and in- 
justice. We have seen how liable other men ai’c to 
error, with x'espect to us, when they proceed upon 
first impressions, partial accounts, or even upon ap- 
pearances ; and we cannot but know, that we arc no 
less fallible in judging of them. It ought to teach us 
caution and forbearance in our first behaviour, under a 
supposed injury or affront. 

Fourthly ; one would think it no extraoi’dinary 
stretch of candour to make those allowances to others, 
which we habitually expect for ourselves. \et we are 
with difficulty brought to do this, or to perceive pal- 
liation in any conduct but our own. We do not re- 
member (what we sliould never forget), that others have 
their passions and prejudices as well as we — their fa- 
vourite aims— their favourite friends — their early fears 
— ^their particular caution, their interest, their im- 
pulses — their varieties of humour — constancy, or 
changeableness of mind ; by which, when they are 
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guided, they do no more th.an we are doing. They 
act, it may be true, differently from us, but they act 
under the same infirmities of temper, constitution, or 
understanding. 

Fifthly, there is a point in the progress of a quarrel, 
and a situation in whieh men are often placed, and that 
is, when both sides would be glad of a reconciliation, 
but know not how to effect it — when both wish to ap- 
proach, but neither will make the first advance. It 
may help us to impi’ove this disposition, and to avail 
ourselves of this opportunity, to be apprized that neither 
disposition nor opportunity will last long. If wo suffer 
the quarrel to proceed, the season of reconciliatipn will 
be gone for ever ; and to invite us to make the first 
advance, let us be assured that it is a generosity which 
will never be forgot. There is no man living who is 
not affected by the kindness, and who feels not the 
superiority, of a ready forgiveness. 

Sixthly j one compendious rule, which, if observed, 
would prevent many quarrels from originating, and 
many more from proceeding to desperate extremities, 
is the following : “ Never to speak what will give 
pain, without a prospect of doing good.” It is of 
the nature of human resentment to prompt us to say 
what we think may vex and mortify our adversary — 
what may raise up in his breast uneasy recollections, 
and to have a pleasure in doing so. This propensity 
is more irresistible when the sting is pointed by some 
scornful wit or vivacity of reply. A successful retort 
is what few can deny themselves. Our admonition, 
therefore, is, to eontrol and withstand the impulse} and 
to reflect upon each occasion, not how grating what we 
arc about to say may be, how it will confound and 
silence our adversai’y, how smart or lively, how true. 
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or even how just and deserved, but what good it is 
likely to produce. This reflection would correct those 
sudden ebullitions either of anger or fancy, by which, 
if applause be gained, peace and friendship are de- 
stroyed, our tranquillity disturbed, our character ulti- 
mately injured, or at least ruffled in the estimation of 
every one who knows his duty. 

Lastly ; these rules, and every i-ule upon the sub- 
ject, would become unnecessary, if we once acquired, 
perhaps if we sincerely sought, that disposition which 
Christianity inculcates and enjoins : which disposition 
is not that of the proud and haughty and jealous, or 
peevislj and passionate and captious, least of all of the 
malicious and vindictive, but is mild and gentle, patient 
and long-suffering, forbearing and forgiving ; and if any 
one be ovci'taken in a fault, restoring such a one in the 
spirit of meekness, under a constant sense of our own 
trials and frailties, lest we also be tempted. 
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XXXVIII. 

OATHS. 

Hebrews vi. l(i. 

For men verily swear by the greater ; and an oath for 
confirmation is to them an end of all strife. 

Perhaps there are few who, in the course of their 
lives, are not, upon some occasion or other, called upon 
to take an oath. Therefore, if there is a thing which 
w'ell deserves to be learnt— r-to be understood — it is the 
nature and obligation of an oath. It is an article, 
indeed, in which the sentiments of mankind are not 
generally to be found fault with ; for if there be any 
one thing which men do hold sacred, it is an oath — if 
there be one character which they agree to condemn 
and detest, it is that of the perjured man. I believe 
it is generally true, that few or none have the hardiness 
to go about knowingly and deliberately to perjure them- 
selves, but those who have given up all pretensions to 
virtue, and all concern about it, as well as all hopes of 
religion and interest about their future happiness or 
misery. And with some, perhaps, this is no security. 
But admitting that there is with the generality some 
concern for virtue at the bottom, there is ground to 
believe, that their opinion of virtue is rather forced by 
custom than consideration ; and this shows it, that you 
shall frequently see men scrupulous enough about the ob- 
servation of the law of oaths — as oaths, for instance, in 
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evidence before a court of justice, and the like — who are 
very heedless, not to say worse, of the authority and obli- 
gation of an oath in other cases, — as oaths for the due 
discharge of their office, oaths relating to the customs, 
and oaths concerning their allegiance, and some others 
of a like kind. Now it is an oath in both cases ; and 
men’s care about the one, and indifference about the 
other, seem, I say, to indicate that their judgement of 
oaths is taken up rather from conforming to the pre- 
vailing way of thinking, than any just knowledge of 
the subject, or reflections of their own about it. 

In treating this sit present, we will observe the fol- 
lowing order : first, to say a few words concerning the 
form of oaths ; secondly, their nature ; and then the 
force and obligation upon the consciences of those who 
take them. 

Now as to the form, an oath is a religious ceremony ; 
and like other religious ceremonies not described or 
pointed out in Scripture, is, and may be, in different 
countries and different ages of the world, very various, 
without any substantial alteration in the thing itself. 
Amongst the Jews, the person sworn held up his right 
hand towards the heavens, while he repeated the terms 
of his oath: which explains the meaning of an expression 
in the Psalms, “ And their right hand is full of false- 
hood.” Amongst Christians, also, the form differs 
considerably; and in no country, I believe, in the 
world, is the form worse contrived, either to express or 
impress the nature of an oath, than in our own. The 
shortness and obscurity of the fonn, together with the 
levity and too grea.t frequency with which it is ad- 
ministered, has brought about an inadvertency to the 
obligation of an oath, which, both in a religious and 
political view, is much to be lamented. I do not mean 
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that it is a common practice for men knowingly 
and deliberately to peijure themselves. I trust, as I 
said before, that this is rare and singular j but on some 
occasions, they carry away so little awe or sense of an 
oath upon their minds, as hardly to know whether they 
have taken an oath or not j and therefore they must be 
in perpetual danger of violating the obligation of the 
oath, from mere ignorance or inattention, or want of 
thought ; which, though it does not come up to the 
crime of wilful and corrupt perjury, is still a crime. 
All I think necessary to say, in explanation of the 
fonn in use amongst us, is this — that when the person 
sworn repeats the words, “ So help me God,” he is 
understood to mean — “ so,” that is, upon condition of 
my speaking the truth, or performing what I now pro- 
mise j this he is understood to say when he repeats the 
words, and to assent to when another repeats them. 
But whatever be the form of an oath, the substance 
and signification are the same. It is the calling upon 
God to witness, that is to take notice of, what we sayj 
and invoking his vengeance, or renouncing his favour, 
if what we say be false, or what we promise be not 
performed. 

This is what the person who swears in effect does ; 
and no man can do that, and know what he is doing, 
without an awe or dread upon his mind both at the 
time and whenever afterwards he reflects upon the ob- 
ligation he is under, and how far he hath been careful to 
fulfil it. The knowledge alone of what an oath is, is 
enough, with a serious mind, to enforce the authority 
of it beyond all other arguments. 

In further explaining the obligation of an oath, we 
must lay out of the case the particular mischief which 
false security, and false swearing, may, in any instance. 
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do, because that mischief is to be accounted the same 
as if compassed by any other means j this we will pass 
over, and observe the general guilt of false swearing, 
which is what we are to consider. Thus, if we take 
away the life of another by false sweai’ing, it is just the 
same as if we stabbed him ; there is no difference. If 
by false swearing we make a cause go otherwise than it 
would have done, and ought to have done, and thereby 
deprive the losing side of what he would otherwise 
have obtained or preserved, it is the same as if we 
robbed him ; the manner of depriving another of his 
just right makes no difference. Whatever we consider 
the general nature and guilt of false swearing to be, these 
particular effects and aggravations are incalculable. 

In order then to show, that oaths carry with them 
a proper foi'ce and obligation of their own, it will be 
necessary for me to show, that there is good reason to 
believe that God will punish fidsc swearing with more 
severity than a simple lie, or breach of promise ; for 
unless there be cause to think so, it cannot be contended 
that an oath has either use or virtue in itself; but that 
men’s bare word or promise might as well be taken, if 
there be the same guilt in breaking them as a solemn 
oath. Comparisons of crimes arc to be made with 
caution, for they are attended with this disadvantage — 
that when we mention one crime to be greater than 
another, the hearer is led to fancy the less crime to be 
none at all, or to be inconsiderable. Thus, while we 
prove that false swearing is a greater sin, and will be 
more severely punished than lying, we are apt to think 
lying can be no great sin in the sight of God, nor the 
punishment much. This is not an uncommon, but 
surely a very weak way of reasoning ; for lying remains 
just the same crime, and the punishment which awaits it 
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will be just the same, whether peijury be a greater sin 
or not. It does not make the guilt of one action less, 
to show that the guilt of another is greater, any more 
than it diminishes the height of one tower or mountain 
to say that another tower or mountain is higher. 

Under this caution, therefore, we proceed to offer 
our reasons why we believe that God will punish false 
swearing with more severity than a simple lie, or breach 
of promise. First ; perjuiy is a sin of greater deli- 
beration. The person who swears has in ffict, I be- 
lieve, the thoughts of God and of religion upon his 
mind at the time ; at least there are very few who can 
shake them off* entirely : he offends, therefore, if he do 
offend, with a high hand — ^in the very face, that is, and 
in defiance, of the sanctions of religion. Tliis offence 
implies a disbelief or contempt of God’s knowledge, 
power, or justice 5 which cannot be said of a lie, when 
there is nothing to cany the mind to any reflection 
upon the Deity, or the divine attributes at all. For 
a lie may be sometimes pleaded haste, negligence, 
thoughtlessness, surprise : this can never be alleged 
in extenuation of perjury. It is doing a cool, con- 
certed, deliberate crime. It may be said of a liar, that 
he was off his guard — had not the sense of his duty, 
and of God, the Author of all duty, upon his mind at 
the time ; the reverse of this is the case of peijury. A 
man must have, from the nature of the thing, and 
in fact has, the thoughts of God Almighty and of his 
duty upon his mind at the time ; and then it is show- 
ing, by transgressing one, and in effect bidding defiance 
to the other, a false way of implying in the person 
guilty of it, either a disbelief or contempt of God’s 
knowledge, power, and justice. This is a heavy ac- 
cusation ; but when we I'eflect that a man who swears 
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calls upon God to witness what he says, invokes his 
vengeance, renounces his favour, if what he says be 
false, knowing still that it is false, what are we to 
think of the swearer’s guilt ? Can we think he believes 
that God hears him, that God has the power to punish 
him, and that God is a punisher and avenger of wicked- 
ness? If he believe these attributes, it is clear that he 
despises and wilfully defies them. 

But, secondly ; peijury violates a superior confidence. 
Mankind must trust to one another ; and they have 
nothing better to trust to than another’s oath. Hence 
all legal decisions, which govern and affect eveiy right 
and interest on this side of the grave, of necessity pro- 
ceed and depend upon oaths. Perjury, therefore, in 
its general consequences, strikes at the security of re- 
putation, propeily, and even life itself. A lie cannot 
do the same mischief, because the same credit is not 
given to it. I have repeatedly endeavoured to incul- 
cate this rule, that the way of estimating the guilt of 
any action is, to consider what would be the conse- 
quence if others allowed themselves in the same : the 
ride will never fail us. Now apply it to the case of 
perjury ; what would be the effects, what would be the 
condition of mankind, if men once began to trifle with 
oaths, or to allow themselves, without shame or reserve, 
to swear to a falsehood ? no man’s innocence, no man’s 
character, no man’s estate, no man’s life, would be .safe 
for an hour. Who would sleep in his bed in peace 
that reflected he was in danger of being called out 
to prison, and perhaps to death, upon the accusation of 
a false witness ; and that, since the obligation of oaths 
was held no longer sacred, false witnesses were to be 
procured in every sti’eet of a city ? We read of some- 
thing of the kind in the last stage of projihecy, in the 
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state at which some nations arrived before their de- 
struction ; and a dismal state of atfairs it was. It sup. 
plied the place of murder and robbery, when men could 
take away the lives and fortunes of another by false 
swearing. This they may always do. Courts of justice, 
be they ever so honest or so vigilant, cannot help it, 
for they must trust to oaths of witnesses; for what 
else, what higher tie upon the consciences of men, can 
they trust to ? So that it is truly said that every man’s 
estate or life is in the power of perjury to take away ; 
and this is true in our own country as much as in any 
other. 

The point we laid down was, that there is good 
reason to believe that God will punish false swearing 
with greater severity than a simple falsehood ; and we 
have evidence to prove that it is in reality a greater 
crime. 

But further it is to be observed, in the third and last 
place, that God, in the Old Testament, directed the 
Israelites to swear by his name, and the priests to re- 
quire upon some occasions an oath of the person to be 
examined ; and moreover, to show the immutability of 
his own counsels, he solemnly confirmed his covenant 
with that people by an oath. None of these things, it 
is probable, he would have done, had he not intended 
that oaths should have some meaning and efiect beyond 
the obligation of a bare word or promise — ^which effect 
must be owing to the severer punishment with which 
he will hereafter vindicate the authority of oaths. 
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XXXIX. 

PROFANE SWEARING. 

Exodus xx. 7* 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vahitjbr the Lord •will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain. 

In all cases whatever, where thei’e is an express com- 
mand, it is best, in my opinion, to set off with the 
command, and to let it come fairly to he tried what 
the strength of the command is — ^whether men will take 
upon them to set aside the authority of God’s com- 
mandment or not. 

Now in the case of profane swearing, there is a posi- 
tive and express command extant. There neither is, 
nor ever was, a doubt but that the command reaches 
the case. There neither is, nor ever was, a doubt but 
that the case of profane swearing constituted a direct 
and positive violation of the command. There may be, 
and there are, various ways of taking God’s name in 
vain, but it never has been disputed that profane swear- 
ing is one of them 

There is no swearer, then, who does not knowingly 
violate the divine command, and who therefore has not 
this question to ask himself, — whether he be safe while 
he is going on in a continued breach of one of God’s 
commandments ? That is precisely his situation ; and 
if he can draw, either from sound reason or from Scrip- 
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ture, good authority for believing that to be a safe 
situation, then he may be at ease : if he cannot, then 
has he the condemnation of a transgressed and despised 
command to look forward to. It does not seem a case, 
either for evasion, for doubt, or indeed for much rea- 
soning. The command is clear, if commands can be 
clear. The transgression is also clear. 

And in this respect it goes beyond some other duties, 
and some other sins, in the clearness of the command 
and the clearness of the transgression ; for which reason, 
although it may be true, and perhaps is true, that 
the most ignorant persons are the most guilty of this 
practice, yet it is a case in which ignorance is little or 
no excuse. Were it a deep or abstruse case — ^were it 
a case of much argument or reasoning — were it a case 
which called for learning, or research, or inquiry, or 
knowledge, to come to any certainty about it — ^great 
apologies might be made for ignorance, great allowance 
to the want of education or of opportunity, from which 
the ignorance proceeded. But nothing of this sort can 
be pleaded. Here is a plain command, and a plain 
transgression. The ignorant man knows this as well as 
the wise. It is a rule for all — “ God will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain,” is a judgement 
pronounced for all mankind. The most illiterate un- 
derstands it — ^the most learned does no more. 

If any questions have been ever raised upon this 
command, such as whether taking any oath, or upon 
any occasion, be consistent with it, more especially as 
it is recognised and applied by our Saviour, they are 
questions in which the profane swearer has no concern. 
This case is clearly within the law. It is nothing to 
him whether other csvses be so or not. 

I have said, here is a plain transgression of a plain 
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command — and of what sort of a command ? Let that 
be considered. Let it be considered under what cir- 
cumstances, with what distinguishing force, with what 
cxtraordinaiy and prodigious solemnity, the Ten Com- 
mandments, of which this is one, were originally de- 
livered — ^what reverence they are entitled to from all 
who reverence God. With those who think that God 
is not to be reverenced — ^who do not reverence him in 
any thing, I have no concern. “ And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Cio unto the people, and sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow ; and be ready against the third 
day, for the third day the Lord will come down, in the 
sight of all the people, upon Mount Sinai. And it 
came to pass on the third day in the morning, that 
there were thunders and lightnings, .and a thick cloud 
upon the Mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceed- 
ing loud, so that all the people that was in the camp 
trembled ; and Moses brought forth the people out of the 
camp to meet with God, and they stood at the foot of 
the Mount : and Mount Sinai was altogether in a smoke, 
because the Lord descended upon it in fire : and the 
smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and 
the whole Mount quaked greatly. And when the voice 
of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spoke, and God answered him by a voice. 
And God spake all these words.” “ These words,” 
saith Moses, “ the Lord spake unto all your assembly 
in the Mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, 
and of the thick darkness, with a great voice, and he 
added no more ; and he wrote them upon two tables of 
stone, and delivered them unto me.” 

Now of commands so delivered, so pronounced, ac- 
companied with such terrible preparation and solem- 
nity, is any one to be made a sport of? Is it to be a 
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diversion, a mirth, to treat one such command with 
insult and contempt, and with the very highest degree 
of both ? Yet is it not ti*ue, that “ Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,” is one of 
these commands? and is it not true, that it is thus 
treated ? I speak not, as I said before, to those who 
think that God is not to be reverenced at all, or who 
do not reverence him in any thing, but to others do I 
speak, and most especially to all young persons. What 
a beginning is this, of a religious course of life ? It is 
impossible, in the nature of things, that any serious sen- 
timents of religion, any impressions, any conversation, 
any practice, any thing that resembles a religious charac- 
ter, or ai)proaches to it, can grow out of such an origin. 

But it may be said that this was spoken to the Jews, 
and not to the Christians. Hear how that matter 
stands : “ I say unto you, swear not at all — neither by 
heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for 
it is his footstool — neither by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great king — neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head, because thou canst not make one hair white 
or black : but let your communication be yea, yea, or 
nay, nay, for whatever is more than these, cometh of 
evil.” These are the words of Christ himself, whereby 
it appears most indisputably, that he adopts the third 
commandment in its full extent, and according to the 
spirit, as well as the letter of it. So far from super- 
seding or weakening its authority, he adds to it his 
own ; “ / say unto you, swear not at all.” So far 
from confining its extent, he rather enlarges it ; that is, 
he interprets it according to its spirit as well as its 
letter: from the name of God he extends it to every 
thing which relates to God. This excuse, therefore, 
does not come well from the mouth of any Christian 
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whatever, namely, that the commandment was spoken 
only to the Jews ; for Christ, the Author of our reli- 
gion, has explicitly adopted it, in all its force, in all 
its obligation, and in all its extent. What Christ him- 
self began upon this head, the apostles continued ; 
“ Above all things, my brethren, swear not, neither by 
heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any other oath.’’ 
Here is the very same strain of admonition as our Lord 
had used — clear, positive, decisive j and this is from 
St. James. 

Am I not well warranted, therefore, in asserting 
concerning profane swearing, that there is a clear com- 
mand, and a clear transgression ? But will any one 
reply by asking. What is a command without a reason ? 
I will judge the strength of the command by the weight 
of the reason, when I know it. Is this a reply from a 
creature to his Creator, from dust and ashes to Omni- 
potence, from ignorance itself to Him who knoweth 
all things, from weakness and impotency to the Ruler 
of the world ? Is the command itself nothing ? Is 
not the command itself sufficient : above all reasons 
or arguments whatever sufficient — a command so pro- 
nounced, so ratified ; proceeding from such aurhority, 
delivered with such solemnity ; so decisive in its pro- 
hibitions, so clear in its signification ? 

The reason nevertheless is the strongest of all 
reasons, — to uphold, namely, in the minds of men, a 
reverence for their Creator. Such is human nature, 
such is the constitution of the human mind, that what 
is treated externally, that is by words or by behaviour, 
with levity and giddiness and contempt, loses its force 
and impression internally. It is so in all cases : it is 
remarkably so in the present. How stands the fact in 
men addicted to swearing? are they men who live 
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under an inward conscientious awe of God Almighty ; 
a sense of his infinite adorable nature, of his constant 
presence, of his bounty or his goodness, of his power 
or his authority, his close relation to us, our absolute 
dependence upon him ? If these things be true, are 
they not things which should possess the mind ? But is 
it possible that a mind possessed with such thoughts 
should allow itself without any shock in the practice of 
swearing? Is outward profaneness consistent with in- 
ward piety? Can they, do they in fact and in experience, 
subsist together in the same person ? That I take to 
be the exact question. If it be true, either that a deep, 
a just, a rational piety, even without the smallest tinc- 
ture of enthusiasm or melancholy, must and actually 
will produce a seriousness of outward demeanour with 
respect to these subjects, — at least to a degree sufficient 
to check both presumptuous contempt and heedless 
levity ; of which contempt and levity a surer evidence 
and indication cannot be given than by common swear- 
ing, in any form of it and under all forms (for though 
forms of swearing be more or less shocking, they are 
in their view alike) ; or if on the other hand it be true, 
that the habit and practice of swearing will eat out, in 
young minds most particularly, all reverence for God 
Almighty, dissipate all good impressions, produce an 
incapacity for devotion, either public or private j and at 
last bring them to an impious boldness, to a casting 
off of all awe of God’s judgements, of all regard and 
respect to him — then undoubtedly there was not only 
reason, but the highest of all reasons, for laying a re- 
straint upon licentiousness so pernicious in its con- 
sequences j and the same, nay indeed much greater 
reason, for obeying that law, and that injunction by 
which it was laid. Depend upon it, that a regard to 
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God Almighty lies at the ropt of every thing which 
is good, is the only restraint from every thing that is 
bad — that whatever in any degree diminishes, or tends 
to diminish that regard, is of all hurtful things tlic 
most so. 

lor if it be allowed, which I think it may, that to 
sec the moral evil of swearing is, to look farther than the 
generality of men do look; and that these evil effects, 
though real, and great, and certain, are not, like the 
effects of murder or theft, sensible and immediate ; 
allowing this, then in what situation docs tlie subject 
stand with those who liave not considered tlie effects 
at all ? It stands thus — it stands with them upon the 
ground of religion. The r eligion of the case, the reli- 
gious command is clear : that at least is obvious and 
intelligible: of that at least they must be apprised. 
Wherefore, if they be of the number of those who do 
not comprehend the reason, or have never much con- 
sidered the reason which makes swearing and cursing 
an evil, upon principles of morality, then it becomes a 
test and trial whether religion alone, whether religion 
as such, and independently of other considerations, has 
any authority or influence with them at all. Rules of 
morality, such as, commoidy speaking, are called so, do 
not afford this test ; for they are either enforced by 
the terrors or penalties of law, or the violation of them 
is attended with direct and immediate public mischief, 
or with cruelty, or with injury to individuals: under 
all which circumstances, although religion operate in 
keeping us to our duty, yet it operates in conjunction 
and combination with other powerful motives. In the 
case before us, that is to say, in curbing and checking, 
and breaking the practice of profane swearing, religion 
operates by itself, and therefore shows what degree of 

VOL. VI. 15 15 
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force and strength and weight it really has with us. 
This observation is applicable to a higher class than 
those who are vulgarly addicted to this vice, and the 
very truth is, that those who have upon their minds a 
sense of religion as such, and in any degree proportioned 
to its immense importance, are not drawn into the 
practice of swearing by any position of circumstances 
whatever ; those in whom this sense is feeble, or 
wanting, or lost, are drawn into this practice, if it so 
happen that their profession, their company, or their 
temper, or their habit, lead them into it. 

I shall conclude with one reflection. 

If there be one description of men more than an- 
other who ought to have the dread of God Almighty 
upon their minds, and in whom that dread ought to 
check all profane, all contemptuous, all idle, all im- 
pious treatment of liis name and his commands, it is 
those who carry their lives in their hands. “ lie not 
afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do ; but I will forewarn you 
whom you shall fear ; fear him, who after he hath 
killed, hath power to cast into hell : yea I say unto you 
fear him.’* 
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DRUNKENNESS. 

Rom. xm. 13. 

Jxl IIS xvalk honestly., as in the day ; not in rioting and 
drunkenness. 

Whoevkk considers tJjc purity and strictness of 
the Christian religion ; how it extends its rules, not 
only to our actions, but our words, not only to words, 
but to thoughts } how it recpiircs sclf-connnand, self- 
government, at almost every turn, and in every point 
of our duties •, mastery and management of our pas- 
sions of eveiy kind ; a constraint over every inclina- 
tion, so as to be able to check and call it back to 
its subjection to reason — whoever considers this, will 
see that we stand in need of perpetual vigilance and 
circumspection — how liable we are to fall j how little 
able to maintain a complete adherence to God’s laws, 
even in our soberest hours, with the perfect use of bur 
faculties, and without any extraordinary violence or 
impetuosity added to our accpiircd or constitutional 
propensities ; that consequently, when a great advantage 
is thrown by intemperance into the wrong scale, the 
passions of eveiy sort are inflamed and put in motion, our 
reflection and sense of duty is confused, our judgment 
disordered, the admonitions of conscience laid asle(q), 
and we are surrounded with temptations and with 
provocations, — in this condition it cannot be expected 
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from human strength that a man should preserve an 
iinbhimeable conduct, or a steady regard to the rules of 
morality and religion. Accordingly, I suppose it is the 
fact, that few, or none, recover from a fit of intemper- 
ance but who are conscious, when they come to them- 
selves, of some impropriety or extravagance into which 
drunkenness has betrayed them ; some action or some 
outrage of which they arc ashamed ; some expression or 
word which has escaped them, and which they wish in 
vain could be recalled ; some quarrel which they have 
drawn upon themselves ; some enmity of which they 
have sown the seed, and, universally, a loss of that 
command of ourselves in which both our happiness and 
virtue consist. But then comes the specious con- 
sideration, that the crimes a man commits in that con- 
dition are excused by the very condition he is in ; that 
he is not chargeable with what he docs when he is not 
himself, when he has no command perhaps left of his 
conduct ; when his nature and disposition are altered 
as to all moral purposes : that, like the insane person, 
he is entitled to all the indulgence and excuses of that 
condition. This plea is made by thousands ; it is a 
kind of discourse you often hear; and weighs, I am apt 
to suppose, much in the private thoughts of persons 
addicted to intemperate courses. We allow, too, that 
it carries enough of the semblance of reason to impose 
upon many, and to deserve examination. 

Now, the first observation that occurs is, that if this 
plea were allowed in its full extent, a man would be at 
liberty when he found himself disordered by intem- 
perance to commit any crime or any extravagance ; 
for his drunkenness, according to his argument, would 
cover and excuse it all : and a conclusion so absurd 
leads one to suspect the argument from which it flows. 
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The truth of the ease seems to be this ; that if we look 
no further than the point of time when a drunken man 
commits his crime, it will be difficult to distinguish 
between his case and that of an insane person ; for 
he is at that moment more completely bereft of his 
reason, at least as completely delivered over to tlie im- 
pulse of his passions, as the other : and if that be an 
excuse for the one, why should it not be so for both ? — 
8o it may be argued, if we confine our attention to the 
precise period of committing the offence : but here the 
two cases differ exceedingly — that the one person suffers 
under the visitation of an inevitable calamity ; the other 
is the author of his own distemper: and this is what, 
properly, the drunkaixrs guilt consists in ; not in com- 
mitting fiiiilts when he is in a condition in which he 
cannot help it, but in knowingly and voluntarily bring- 
iim himself into such a condition. And when we once 
understand the proper foundation of the guilt, we shall 
be enabled to estimate the crime of the action of a 
drunken man, compared with the same action in a 
sober man. The rule of reason and justice appears to 
be this ; whatever proportion the chance of falling into 
such and such crimes bears to the absolute certainty, 
the same proportion does the crime of any evil action 
in a drunken man bear to the guilt of the same action 
in a sober man ; so that if there be, as tlicrc always is, 
unjustifiable licentiousness, if not of action, at least of 
language and thought, to which all persons inffamed 
witli licpior arc subject j or if there be certain particular 
feelings and extravagancies to which the inlirmity of 
particular constitutions when disordered by intem- 
])erancc are sure to di’aw men into, then, and to both 
these, the guilt may be deemed C(pial to the deeds, if 
committed with all our senses and faculties about us : 
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for it makes little or no difference whether we deli- 
berately commit a crime, or deliberately put ourselves 
into a condition in which we know beforehand that we 
shall be tempted to commit it. Of crimes and out- 
rages which are the effects of drunkenness but un- 
usual or unthought of, the judgment is not quite the 
same j they cannot be accounted of, as if proceeding 
from deliberate wickedness, because they are the effects 
of a condition which admits of no deliberation, nor can 
it be said here, as before, that the drunken man foresaw, 
or might have foreseen these effects, when he suffered 
himself to be brought into such a condition ; for they 
are by the supposition unusual, and therefore not fore- 
seen : but though unusual, they arc not impossible, nor 
perhaps, all things considered, very improbable. There- 
fore there is a guilt, and a very great one, in incurring 
the hazard, or even the possibility of perpetrating those 
crimes and outrages from which we had power or had 
reason to withhold us ; and from which we are safe, or at 
least distant, so long as we neither abused that power nor 
that reason. I here put the supposition more in favour 
of intemperance than it will properly bear : for I sup- 
posed that the disorder occasioned by it deprives a man 
of the use of his understanding, and leaves him, at the 
time of committing the crime, in the absolute condition 
of an insane person ; so that the very guilt he was 
capable of, consisted in bringing himself into that con- 
dition. Now this is seldom the case in reality : in in- 
toxication, some self-command, some conscientious sense 
of right and wrong remains with men ; and for so much 
as does remain they are accountable, as much then, as 
ever. Another circumstance should likewise always be 
noticed, which is a great aggravation of drunkenness : 
When a man finds by experience the mischievous, the 
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pernicious consequences which intemperance produces 
to himself, or through him to others, and does not take 
warning by them, but returns to his drunkenness at every 
opportunity, and whenever the temptation comes round, 
it will be difficult to distinguish such a man’s misconduct 
from the same misconduct in a sober person ; at least, 
there is a wide difference between this case, and his 
who has been casually betrayed into intempei’ancc, and, 
by intemperance, into improper behaviour, and takes 
little caution from the experience of his own intinnity, 
to keep out of the way of a second temptation, or gains 
little resolution to withstand it. 

One considerable part of the mischiefs and evil 
tendency of intemperance, is the e^'ample, especially in 
people whose example is likely to influence others ; as of 
masters of families, persons in public stations, those 
who are, or ought to be, the instructors of others. 

Drunkenness effectually puts an end to all authority ; 
for it so degrades and debases the drunkard, as not only 
to bring him upon a level with the lowest of those over 
whom his authority should be preserved, but much 
beneath them : it is ridiculous in a drunkard to talk 
to others of decency, order, good manners, quietness, 
peaceableness, industry, activity, usefulness, who him- 
self, in this one vice, exhibits a public example of the 
violation of all these duties. And tliis matter of ex- 
ample, in this, as well as in a thousand other instances, 
may lead us to enlarge our views of the consequences 
of our actioiis, and sec a guilt in them which we may 
not discerji in them considered simply in themselves. 
In the case before us, expense, for instance, may not 
be a consideration to all ; but their example, or their 
company, may draw in others to make it a considera- 
tion very serious. In like manner, the shame, and 
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distress, and terror, and uneasiness which intemperance 
is sure to occasion to a person's own family, is an im- 
portant aggravation of the offence. This is not ap- 
plicable to those who have no family 5 but then the 
infection of their example, or the exercise of their vice, 
propagates itself to those who have families, and so 
makes them indirectly the authors of misery which, 
very possibly, they never intended or suspected. 

I have thus enumerated the effects of drunkenness, 
without exaggeration ; for I do not wish to indulge in 
invective or excite indignation against it, further than 
the solid mischief it produces will justify. Universally 
we ought to take into the account, not merely the mis- 
chief it produces at the very moment of committing 
the crime, but altogether, sooner or later, directly or 
indirectly ; to ourselves, in our fortunes, health, con- 
stitutions, understandings ; to our families, in their 
subsistence, expectations, morals, peace, and satisfaction ; 
to the neighbourhood and the public at large, by the 
outrages, indecencies, and extravagancies into wliich it 
betrays us ; or more generally, by the evil tendency of 
our example, which will operate aftenvards where it is 
more pernicious than in ourselves, and for which w'C are 
in a very serious degree answerable. 

It remains that we state the judgment of Scripture 
concerning this vice ; which you will find to be agreeable 
to what the light of nature, rightly attended to, indi- 
cates of its evil tendency : “ Be not drunk with wine,” 
says Saint Paul, “ wherein is excess.” You here find 
no rigid rules of abstinence or self-denial ; nothing of 
that unnecessary mortification or painful refusal of the 
satisfiictions of life, which all religions that are founded 
on enthusiasm or imposture have been wont to enjoin. 
Saint Paul does not forbid wine ; but being drunken 
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■with wine, wherein is excess. The reasonableness of 
this precept entitles it to respect. 

In tlie sixth chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Saint Paul enumerates the offenders of 
whom he says, “ they shall not inherit the kingdom of 
heaven.” Amongst these we find drunkards : “ neither 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkarih, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall enter the kingdom of heaven.” This 
declaration admits of no comment save one : that we 
must understand the Apostle to speak of habitual 
offenders, persisting in their respective crimes, without 
repentance, change, or reformation. In other passages. 
Saint Paul is at some pains to teach his disciples how 
inconsistent this vice is with their particular characters 
and profession. It was a common way of preaching 
with him, to desciibc those who were indulged with the 
light of the Gospel as children of light, and of the day ; 
in opposition to the rest of the world, who lived, as to 
religious matters, in night and darkness. In this view 
of their condition as Christians, he takes occasion to 
enforce upon them the duty of sobriety: “ They that 
be drunken, are drunken in the night ; but let us who 
are of the day be sober.” I am not conceimed to discuss 
the ai’guments. Tlic passage shows Saint Paid’s senti- 
ments of the crime of drunkenness, and its absolute 
inconsistency with the Christian profession. 

With respect to the preservatives against this vice, 
the first thing to be remarked is, that there is no trusting 
to our natural aversion to excessive drinking. Most 
people have this aversion at first. Therefore, a man 
being drawn in notwithstanding, proves that that is 
no security to be depended upon. 

If, then, from our business, in which we are exposed to 
much company and many invitations to excess, or from 
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any other cause, that we find our aversion abating, and a 
liking or a desire after this indulgence beginning, I know 
of no better advice that can be given, than to tie our- 
selves down by rules, and resolutely and constantly to 
abide by them. 

All such rules are absurd when they are unnecessary; 
but they are not unnecessary when we are exposed to 
such danger by the consequences of falling into such a 
habit, so utterly destructive of all that is good, and of 
such incalculable mischief; and from which there is so 
little hope, if there be any indeed, of ever recovering. 

The next great caution I would recommend is to 
beware of indulgences of the kind when alone, at home, 
and in our own families. So long as we coniine our 
intemperance to occasions of feasting or of company, 
that can be repeated no oftencr than the occasions re- 
turn, which is not constantly. Whenever we cease 
to wait for occasions, and have found the way of be- 
taking ourselves to this gratification by ourselves, there 
is less, there is nothing, to hinder or interrupt a settled 
habit of intemperance fastening upon us. As I have 
observed already, the most plausible excuse to ourselves 
for indulgence is fatigue : thousands have been drawn 
in l)y this excuse. It is always, therefore, prudent to 
place the danger full before our eyes — to reflect how 
easily and how gently refreshment leads to intemper- 
ance, indulgence to excess. We shall consult our safety 
and happiness by forbidding to ourselves such indul- 
gence the moment we perceive that there is danger of 
its gaining ground upon us, and laying, however slowly, 
the foundation for every other vice. 
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XLI. 

ON PURITY OF THE HEART AND AFFECTIONS. 

1 John m. % 3. 

Belovedf noxc are zee the sons of God : and it doth not 
yet appear zrhat zve shall he ; but xve knozs) that, 
zohen he shall appear, zee shall be like him; for we 
shall see him as he is. And every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure. 

When the text tells us, “ that every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself,” it must be under- 
stood as intending to describe the natural, proper, and 
gcnixine effects of this hope, rather, perhaps, than the 
actual effects, or at least as effects, which, in point of 
experience, universally follow from it. As hath al- 
ready been observed, the whole text relates to sin- 
cere Christians, and to these alone : the word zi'e, in 
the preceding part of it, comprises sincere Christians, 
and no others. Thci’eforc the wonls every man must 
be limited to the same sort of men, of whom he was 
speaking before. It is not probable, that in the same 
sentence he would change the persons and characters 
concerning whom he discoursed. So that if it had been 
objected to Saint John, that, in point of fact, every 
man did not purify himself who had this hope in him, 
he woidd have replied, f believe, that these were not 
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the kind of persons he had in his view ; that, through- 
out the whole of the text, he had in contemplation the 
religious condition and character of sincere Christians, 
and no other. When, in 4he former part of the text, 
he talked of we being the sons of God, of we being like 
Christ, he undoubtedly meant sincere Christians alone : 
and it would be strange if he meant any other in this 
latter part of the text, which is in fact a continuation 
of the same discourse, of the same subject, nay, a por- 
tion of the same sentence. 

I have said thus much in order to obviate the con- 
trariety which there seems to be between Saint John’s 
assertion and experience. Experience, I acknowledge, 
proves the inefficacy, in numerous cases, of religious 
hope and religious motives : and it must be so ; for if 
religious motives operated certainly and necessarily, if 
they produced their effect by an infallible power over 
the mind, we should only be machines necessarily ac- 
tuated ; and that certainly is not the thing which a 
moral agent, a religious agent, w^as intended to be. It 
was intended that we should have the power of doing 
right, and, consecpiently, of doing wrong ; for he who 
cannot do wrong, cannot do right by choice 5 he is a 
mere tool aiul instrument, or rather a machine, which- 
ever he does. Therefore all moral motives, and all re- 
ligious motives, unless they went to deprive man of his 
liberty entirely, which they most certainly were not 
meant to do, must depend for their influence and suc- 
cess upon the man himself. 

The success, therefore, is various ; but when it fails, 
it is owing to some vice and corruption in the mind 
itself. Some men are veiy little affected by religious 
exhortation of any kind, either by hearing or reading. 
That is a vice and corruption in the mind itself. Some 
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men, though affected, are not affected sufficiently to 
influence their lives. That is a vice and coiTuption in 
the mind, or rather in the heart ; and so it will always 
be found. But I do not so much wonder at persons 
being unaffected by what others tell them, be those 
others who they may, preachers, or teachers, or friends, 
or parents, as I wonder at seeing men not affected by 
their own thoughts, their own meditations : yet it is 
so ; and when it is so, it argues a deep corruption of 
mind indeed. We can think upon the most serious, the 
most solemn subjects, without any sort of consequence 
upon our lives. Shall wc call this seared insensibility ? 
shall we c.all it a fatal inefficiency of the rational 2)rin- 
ciplc within us ? shall wc confess, that the mind lias lost 
its government over the man ? 

'J’hese are observations upon the state of morals and 
religion, as we see them in the world; but whatever 
these observations be, it is still time, and this is Saint 
•John’s assertion, that the proper, natural, and genuine 
effect of religious hope is to cause us to strive “ to 
purify ourselves, even as he is pure.” Saint John 
strongly fixes our attention, — I mean as he means, such 
of us as are sincere Christians, — upon what we are to be 
hereafter. This, as to particidars, is veiled from us, as 
wc have observed, by our present nature ; but as to 
generals, as to what is of real importance and concern 
for us to know (I do not mean but that it might be 
highly gratifying and satisfactory to know more, but as 
to what is of the first importance and concern for us to 
know), we have a glorious assurance, we have an assur- 
ance that we shall undergo a change in our nature in- 
finitely for the better ; that when he sludl appear glo- 
rified as he is, we shall be like him. Then the point is, 
what we are to do, how we arc to act, under this ex- 
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poctation, having this hope, with this prospect, placed 
before our eyes ? Saint John tells us, “ we are to purify 
ourselves, even as he is pure.” 

Now what is the scriptural meaning of purifying our- 
selves can be made out thus. The contrary of purity 
is defilement, that is evident ; but our Saviour himself 
hath told us what the things which defile a man are j 
and this is the enumeration : evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness ; and the reason given why these are the 
real proper defilements of our nature, is, that they pro- 
ceed from within, out of the heart : these evil things 
come from within, and (lefilc the man. The scat, there- 
fore, of moral defilement, according to our Saviour, is 
the heart i by which we know, that he always meant the 
affections and the disposition. The seat, therefore, of 
moral purity must necessarily be the same ; for purity 
is the reverse of defilement : consequently, to purify 
ourselves, is to cleanse our hearts from the jiresence and 
pollution of sin j of those sins particularly, which re- 
side in, and continue in the heart. This is the purga- 
tion intended in our text. This is the task of purga- 
tion enjoined upon us. 

It is to be noticed, that it goes beyond the mere con- 
trol of our actions. It adds a further duty, the purify- 
ing of our thoughts and affections. Nothing can be 
more certain, than that it was the design of our 
Saviour, in the passage here referred to, to direct the 
attention of his disciples to the heart, to that which is 
within a man, in contradistinction to that which is ex- 
ternal. Now he who only strives to conti’ol his out- 
ward actions, but lets his thoughts and passions indulge 
themselves without check or restraint, does not attend 
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to that which is within him, in contradistinction to that 
which is external. Secondly, the instances which our 
Saviour has given, though, like all instances in Scrip- 
ture, and to say the truth, in all ancient writings, they 
be specimens and illustrations of his meaning, as to the 
kind and nature of the duties or the vices which he had 
in view, rather than complete catalogues, including all 
such duties or vices by name, so that no other but what 
are thus named and specified were intended — though 
this qualified way of understanding the enumerations 
be right, yet even this enumeration itself vsliows, that 
our Saviour’s lesson went beyond the mere external 
action. Not only are adulteries alid fornications men- 
tioned, but evil thoughts and lasciviousness ; not only 
murders, hut an evil eye ; not only thefts, but covet- 
ousness or covetings. Hius by laying the axe to the 
root ; not by lopping off the branches, but by laying 
the axe to the root, our Saviour fixed the only rule 
which can ever produce good morals. 

Merely controlling the actions, without governing 
the thoughts and affections, will not do. In point of 
fact it is never successful. It is certainly not a com- 
pliance with our Saviour’s command, nor is it what St. 
John meant in tlie text by purifying ourselves. 

‘‘ Every man that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself, even as he,” namely, Christ himself, “ is pure.” 
It is a doctrine and lesson of the New Testament, not 
once, but repeatedly, inculcated, that if we hope to re- 
semble Christ in his glorified state, we must resemble 
him in his human state. And it is a part, and a most 
significant part, of this doctrine, that the resemblance 
must consist in purity from sin, especially from those 
sins which cleave and attach to the heart. It is by 
Saint Paul usually put thus : “ If we be dead with 
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Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him/' 
“ Dead with Christ what can that mean ? for the 
apostle speaks to those who had not yet undergone 
natural death. He explains : “ Reckon yourselves to 
be dead unto sin that, you hear, is the death he 
means. “ He, that is dead, is fi-ccd from sin that is 
Saint Paul’s own exposition of his own words ; and 
then, keeping the sense of the words in his thoughts, 
he adds ; “ if we be dead with Christ, we believe that 
we shall also live with him.” Again, still keeping the 
same sense in view, and no other sense : “ If we have 
been planted together in the likeness of his dcatli, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.” Once 
more, but still, observe, in the same sense : “ We are 
buried with him by baptism unto death ; our old man is 
crucified with him.” The burden of the w'hole passage 
is, that if we hope to resemble what Christ is in heaven, 
we must resemble what he was upon earth ; and tliat 
this resemblance must consist specifically in the radical 
casting off of our sins. The expressions of the apostle 
are very strong ; “ that the body of sin may be de- 
stroyed. Let not sin reign in your mortal body; obey 
it not in the lusts thereof.” Not only in its practices, 
but in its desires, “ Sin shall not have dominion over 
you.” 

In another epistle, that to the Colossians, Saint Paul 
speaks of an cmancij)ation from sin, as a vii*tiial rising 
from the dead, like as Christ rose from the dead. “ If 
ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things that are 
above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God : 
set your affections on things above, not on things of the 
earth ; for ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God. When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory.” In this 
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w<ay is the comparison carried on. And what is the 
practical exhoi’tation which it suggests? “ Mortify, 
therefore, your members wliich are upon the earth, for- 
nication, uncleanness, evil concupiscence, and covetous- 
ness which is an equivalent exhortation, and drawn 
from the same premises, as that of the text, “ Purify 
yourselves, even as he is pure.” 

The Scriptures, then, teach that we are to make 
ourselves like Christ upon earth, that we may be- 
come like him in heaven ; and this likeness is to consist 
in purity. 

Now there are a class of Christians, and I am ready 
to allow, real Christians, to whom this admonition of the 
text is peculiarly necessary. 

They ai-c not those who set aside religion ; they are 
not those who disregard the will of their Maker, but they 
are those who endeavour to obey him partially, and in 
this way — finding it an easier thing to do good than to 
expel their sins, especially those which cleave to their 
hearts, their affections, or their imaginations, they set 
their endeavours more towards beneficence than purity. 
You say we ought not to speak disparagingly of doing 
good ; by no means ; but we affirm, that it is not the 
whole of our duty, nor the most difficult pai-t of it ; in 
particular, it is not that part of it which is insisted upon 
in the text, and in those other Scriptures that have been 
mentioned. The text, enjoining the imitation of Christ 
upon earth, in order that we may become like him in 
heaven, does not say, do good even as he went about 
doing good, but it says, “ purify yourselves even as he is 
pure so saith Saint John. “ Mortify the deeds of the 
body, let not sin reign in you ; die with Chi'ist unto sin ; 
be baptised unto Jesus Christ, that is, unto his death ; 
be buried with bim by baptisn\ unto death ; be planted 
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together in the likeness of his death ; crucify the old 
man, and destroy the body of sin; as death hath no 
more dominion over liim, so let sin no more reign in 
your mortal bodies so Saint Paul. All these strong 
and significant metaphors are fertile purpose of impress- 
ing more forcibly upon us this great lesson, that to 



consists in divesting ourselves of those sins, of the heart 
especially, and affections, whether they break out into 
action or not, which arc inconsistent with that purity, 
of which he left us an example ; and to the attainment 
and preservation of which purity, we arc most solemnly 
enjoined to direct our first, strongest, and our most 
sincere endeavours. 
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XLIL 

LICENTIOUSNESS AND DEBAUCHERY. 

Ephes. 5, (). 

JjCt no man deceive if on xcii/i tain tcords^for because 
of these things comet h the rcrath of God npoii the 
children of disobedience. * 

These are awful words* They assert most satis- 
factorily, tliat there are certain things, which, let men 
say or think wlnxt they will, are sure of bringing down 
the wrath of God ii])on those who commit them. ^Ihey 
further intimate, tliat, altliough this be certainly true, 
and will be found to bo so, yet many mistake, fatally 
mistake the matter — hold flattering opinions upon the 
subject, which will prove to be false ; thereby overlook- 
ing or remaining ignorjint of their own danger, and of 
the end to which they vvill come ; that there are de- 
ceivers and deceived ; they who are labouring to deceive 
others, and they who arc very willing to be deceived. 
For when the apostle uses these words of warning, 
let no man deceive you,^’ he knew that such de- 
ceptions were abroad, were common, were employed, 
were listened to, succeeded and prevailed over the 
minds and consciences of many, riien he apprizes them 
of the danger, of the necessity of preparing and for- 
tifying themselves against such delusions. He bids 
them (for this is the meaning and force of his admo- 
nition) he bids them look neither to the right hand 
nor to the left ; to listen neitlicr to what one man 
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said, nor to what anotlier man said ; neither to tliis 
specious persuasion, nor to that plausible argument, 
but to kcejj close to this one momentous, this never to 
be forgotten consideration, that these, however var- 
nished, however coloured ovex‘, however extenuated or 
diminished, however excused or defended, will in the 
event /tr/ the wrath of God. 

“ Ik'cause of these things cometh the wrath of Gotl 
upon the children of disobedience.” llecause, you will 
ask, of what things ? That tindonbtedly is the first 
question to be considered. Wliat were the things 
which St. Paul had particularly in his mind when he 
wrote the words of the text ; I say particuhn-ly, for 
that he had some particular view, or some particular 
class and kind of view in his contemplation, cannot be 
well disputed. Now the context, the words which go 
before, must show us what he meant by these things, 
because they were things which he had alre.ady men- 
tioned. The term these things, iuqdies that ; it is a 
term of reference. But what he had been sjxeaking of 
before, to which the text relates, was as follows: 
“ Fornication and all nncleanness, or covetousness, 
neither fdthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting which 
is not convenient ; for this ye know, that no whore- 
monger nor unclean person, nor covetous man who is 
an idolater, hath any inhcx’itance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God.” And then he goes on : “ Let no 
man deceive you with vain words, for because of these 
Ihhigs cometh the wrath of God upon the children 
of disobedience.” Now I .say that the class of crimes 
which the apostle had particularly, and I think had 
solely in view, were crimes of licentiousness and de- 
bauchery. I include all crimes arisirig from the un- 
lawful and licentious indulgence of men’s passions. 
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'rhe terms made use of by St. Paul, are “ fornications, 
uncleanness, filthiness, foolish talking, jesting which is 
not convenient.” Those terms all very evidently relate 
to one and the same subject, and that subject is what I 
mentioned. The only thing which can create a doubt 
whether it was that class of vices alone, which St. Paid 
intended, is the word covetousness. Covetousness is 
put among the other articles enumerated ; “ all un- 
clcanness or covetousness.” Now it appears very mani- 
fest that the word covetousness in this place, does not 
mean covetousness in the sense in which we usually 
understand it, as it relates to property or to riches, but 
that it means inordinate desires of another kind ; or 
the intemperate and unlawful indulgence and letting 
loose men’s passions in the article of licentiousness and 
debauchery. The phrase, I own, is peculiar — I mean, 
not only different from the common acceptation of the 
word at present, but different also from the use of the 
original word in that language, and in the writings of 
that time j yet I think it can be made out by proofs, 
that this and not the other, is the sense of the woi'd in 
this place — and in some other passages of St. Paul’s 
epistles. First ; the covetous man is called an idolater. 
Now there is no proper reason for this, or meaning in 
it, according to the common sense of the word covetous. 
For though we may sometimes say that a man idolizes 
gold, it is only a modern fashion of speaking. It is 
not intended nor found in the language of the New 
Testament, nor like that language : but in the sense 
we are arguing for, it is very just and proper. The 
character of the heathen idolatry (and this is what 
St. Paul refers to) was, that it taught immorality in- 
stead of morality : that instead of prohibiting and dis- 
couraging lewd anil licentious ])ractices, it promoted 
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and authorized them by the impurity and indecency of 
its religious rites — which being the case, it was natural 
for our apostle to call a man addicted to these vices 
an idolater; inasmuch as these vices composed the 
character of that religion, if it deserved the name of 
religion, and oven of its religious worship. 

Secondly ; in the passage from which our text is 
taken, v. 13, you read that “ it is a shame even to 
speak of those things which are done of them in secret 
and what is here said, evidently refers to the offences 
before enumerated. But its being a shame to speak of 
it, and its being done in secret, does not apply to 
covetousness^ in the common sense of the term : there 
is nothing indecent or shameful in the mention of 
covetousness in that sense ; nor in that sense can it 
be particularly accused of being carried on in scci’ct : 
but of covetousness in the sense we are affixing to it in 
this place, the inordinate indulgence of vile and licen- 
tious desires, both these may be said truly. 

Thirdly; one can hardly avoid being convinced 
that we arc right in our exposition of the word, when 
we consider how it stands joined with this sort of sins in 
other ])arts of St. Paul’s epistles : Col. 3, 5. “ Mor- 
tify, therefore, your members which arc upon earth j 
fornication, uncleanncss, inordinate affection, evil con- 
cupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry.” Again, 
1 Cor. V. 9. “ I wrote unto you in an epistle, not to 
keep compaiiy with fornicators of this world, or with 
the covetous and in the next verse, “ but now,” 
says he, “ I have written unto you, not to keep com- 
pany, if any man that is called a brother, be a fornicator 
or covetous.” In both these places, covetousness is 
put in close connexion with fornication, which con- 
nexion establishes the sense we give to it. The fourth 
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cliaptcr of the 1st Thcss. verse 5th, is equally strong 
for our purpose, though not quite so obvious: the 
passage is this — “ Ye know what commandments we 
gave you by the Lord Jesus” — an awful preface — then 
what follows ? “ This is the will of God, even your 

sanctification ; that ye should abstain from fornication ; 
that every one of you should know how to possess his 
vessel in sanctification and honour, not in the lust of 
concupiscence, even as the Gentiles which know not 
God ; that no man go beyond, or defraud his brother 
in any matter, because that the Lord is the avenger of 
all such : as we have also forewarned you and testified, 
for God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto 
holiness.” In this passage the Apostle is discoursing 
of one class and kind of crimes ; and what that class 
was apjiears from the concluding clause, “ God hath 
not called us unto unclcanness.” Now though the 
word covetousness does not appear in our translation, 
it docs in the original language ; for the word which 
is translated go beyond in this passage is the word 
which is translated covethig, covetotis?tess, in the other 
passages. In each and every one of these passages, it 
is put as an undoubted and charaeteristic mark of 
idolatry. From the term, therefore, being always put 
by 8t. Paul in strict and close connexion with forni- 
cation, we are authorized to conclude that it bore in 
his mind, and in his manner of writing, a signification 
similar to what that term bears. 

It may be said, that investigations of this sort are 
superrtuous and minute ; but I answer, that when we 
read such strong texts as the present, “ because of these 
things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of 
tlisobedience ■” it can never be superfluous to ascertain 
what things the apostle really meant. J'hcse declara- 
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tions are what we have to go by : their true sense, there- 
fore, is of the utmost moment for us to know : and in 
the present instance, I think that it is made out with 
great certainty, that sins of debauchery and licentious- 
ness were what the Apostle had specifically in his mind, 
when he pronounced this condemnation. 

The next observation I have to make is, that these 
sins were then common amongst the heathen j that 
the Christians, before their conversion, had been ad- 
dicted to them ; that those who practised them were 
endeavouring, under various pretexts, to draw others to 
be partakei’s with them ; that these pretexts were to 
be resisted by the consideration tliat, let the slaves 
or the advocates of those vices say what they will, 
“ the wrath of God, because of these, cometh upon 
the children of disobedience.” These sins wei’e so 
Common amongst the idolatrous heathens, that they 
were emphatically called idolatry itself, and that in 
all the different passages which have been (juoted. 
Again, some of the Christians themselves, before their 
conversion, had been addicted to them. “ Ye tcere 
sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord j walk as children of the light.” And moi’e ex- 
press in the Epistle to the Colossians, speaking of the 
same practices : “ In the which,” says he, “ ye also 
walked some time, when ye lived in them.” Thirdly j 
those who practised these crimes were endeavouring, 
by various practices, to draw in others to be partakers 
with them : “ Be not ye partakers with them. Let no 
man deceive you with vain words : have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness.” This was the 
state and character of the times. This was the situ- 
ation of the persons whom St. Paul so earnestly admo- 
nishes. And in similar situations, the like admonitions 
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will be always necessary. For I take upon me to say, 
that whensoever any licentious practice becomes com- 
mon in the country, palliatives and excuses, salvos 
and subterfuges, will never be wanting to draw in and 
encourage the timid and apprehensive who are enter- 
ing upon such courses, as well as to fortify and to 
harden those who are actually and deeply engaged in 
them ; that there will always be found, as I said be- 
fore, deceivers ; and likewise persons very willing, not 
to say desirous, to be deceived ; tliat, as it was in St. 
Paul’s time, so since, so now, so hereafter, it will be the 
case, that those who give a loose to such practices will 
endeavour by many vain words, by various forced and 
futile reasons, both to make themselves as easy as they 
can in the course which they are following, and to 
bring others, first to relax in their own condemnation 
of such examples, and then to imitate them. When 
this once happens (and it happens to all of us), that is 
the very case in which we ought to recollect St. Paul’s 
powerful warning, delivered under circumstances per- 
fectly similar to those which we experience— “ Let no 
man deceive you with vain words with aitful salvos 
and subterfuges, with contrived excuses and exte- 
nuations ; for the solemn truth remains, and so you will 
find it to be, that “ because of these things, cometh 
the wrath of God on the children of disobedience.” 
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XL 11 1. 


FORNICATION. 

(part I.) 

Heb. xill. 4. 

Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undejiled; 

hut whoremongers and adulterers God will Judge. 

In treating of the crime of whoredom, thus solemnly 
rebuked in these words, I shall simply mention to you 
the mischiefs attending it, and the severe declarations 
of Scripture against it ; and then leave it to yourselves 
to judge whether the allowing ourselves in this practice 
can be consistent with the hopes of getting to heaven 
at the last. 

Now, I maintain, that whoredom is destructive to 
the public, destructive to the person joined with us in 
the crime, and destructive to ourselves. It destroys 
the public in this way : if there be one tiling more than 
another of consecpience to the public morality, it is the 
encouraging and keeping up of family connexion; for 
without families, what would become of the world? 
The Imsincss of it could not be carried on ; there would 
be little private comfort; there woxdd be no industry 
or regularity in the country; children could not be 
brought up with any tolerable care, or sent into the 
world to do any good in it. But more need not be 
said ; for every man (hat reflects a moment must per- 
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ccive that it is morally impossible to keep up any peace, 
quietness, happiness, or order amongst mankind, without 
families ; and as a proof of it, marriage institutions, of 
some kind of other, obtain, as far as I know, in every 
quarter and country of the world : a plain proof that 
men are convinced it is absolutely necessary for the 
common good. 

Now whoredom and fornication are sure to hinder 
and discourage marriage, for if people are restrained from 
the unlawful indulgence of the passions, nature herself 
will take care to point out to them what is lawful ; and 
marriage will be more or less frequent and happy, ac- 
cording as men are tied down from loose and irregular 
gratifications. I am aware what you will answer — that 
this may be a consideration of consequence tipon the 
whole, but that in a single person’s case, the harm a 
single person can do to the whole community in this 
respect is but a triile, scarcely to be perceived. To 
which I answci’, that you may say this almost of any 
crime : it is not a vast or very sensible mischief that 
any one man, however wicked, can do to the jjublic at 
large ; but you will please to remember withal, that if 
the mischief you do is but a tiille with resjK'ct to the 
public happiness, the punishment you suffer for it here- 
after is but a trifle with respect to the public misery; 
the one is propoitionable to the other, though but in- 
considerable with respect to the whole ; it may be 
enough to destroy you, who in the same view are also 
inconsiderable. But the proper answer to this, which 
is a very common way of talking and thinking, is this : 
What would be the conse(picnce if every one were to 
argue so ? I allow myself in this, which I own in the 
general practice to be \vrong and hurtful, because my 
single case can make but small dilference;. yVnother 
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has the same reason to say so that you have ; and so if 
this excuse is to be allowed in one instance, there is 
nothing left but to allow the sanction to every one that 
pleases ; that is, to make an end at once of all morality 
and religion in the world. 

But secondly ; whoredom, I contend, is mischievous 
in the highest degree possible to the partner of our 
guilt, the person concerned with us in it. I desire to 
di’aw your attention to this point. Imagine a wife, a 
daughter, a sister of your own, to be the person seduced 
and corrupted ; you cannot conceive a heavier misfor- 
tune, an affliction or disgrace that can equal it. What 
shame, confusion, and misery in a family! how is a 
happy and united house thrown into a scene of bitter- 
ness, anguish, and reproach 1 What think you of the 
author of this misery? Is there no guilt in his be- 
haviour ? Is there no punishment due to it — to he ex- 
pected for it — from a just and righteous God ? He 
may have got out of the way, and does not see or know 
all the misery he has occasioned ; hut does that make 
it less, or extenuate his offence ? I am free to say, that 
if we compute crimes by the unhap]>iness and distress 
they knowingly occasion (and I know no better method 
of computing), not half the offences for which men 
suffer death by the law are so guilty as this of seducing 
and corrupting a young person to her ruin. The loss 
of money or prop(;rty is nothing to it. Now, I may 
say, whoredom always begins or ends with this. It too 
often begins with this ; or otherwise profligate young 
men who have .already debauched and corrupted them- 
selves in the world become the authors of this mischief 
and calamity to others. 

Thirdly j it is mischievous also to the offender him- 
self, and in this way ; it draws down the mind from all 
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sense of religion, and by degrees loosens and wears away 
all tlic good principles that were in a man. There are 
some points, which when well passed, all is over with a 
man ; and this seems to be one of those points. When 
a man has once been brought to allow himself in 
habitual whoredom and uncleanness, generally speaking, 
it is all over with him. As to his religious principles, 
he will soon, if I am not mistaken, find a change him- 
self in this respect, which he will be surprised at ; that 

is, many things which before seemed shocking and 
abominable to him become so familiar and accustomed 
to his thoughts as to be made light of: all spiritual 
meditation and reflection, all religion, and the hopes of 

it, arc laid aside when a man has given himself up en- 
tirely to this vice ; indeed, he is neither fit for such 
thoughts, nor has any relish for them ; his thoughts 
and his relisli are taken up with something else, from 
wliich he finds it impossible to lift or disengage himself. 

I am saying no more than what I believe fact and ob- 
servation will easily testify. There arc scarce any who 
give themselves up habitually to this vice who retain 
any sense of their various obligations, or live in the 
(ear of (*od in other instances. It has a more imme- 
diate tendency, I think, than any other vice to create a 
disregard to all other breaches of the law, and to oc- 
casion a total neglect of duty. The duties of devotion — 
those particularly relating to the Deity — suffei’ especially 
by this practice, which clouds the understanding, cor- 
ru])ts the will, debases the affections, and indisposes the 
whole man for devotion and any proper service of (lod. 
It usually occasions all kinds of sins, and prevents the 
repentance of any. We need not go far to seek for the 
causes of this effect : one may be, that as there caij 
be no peace but by reconciling, somehow or other, their 
practice with rheir princi])les, they who w ill not conform 
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themselves to the purity required by the Gospel, are 
forced, as it were, to conform their notions to their own 
impure conversation, and cither at once to have done 
with the belief of Christianity, or, what is more easy 
and common, to stifle the remembrance of it. These 
are the consequences of whoredom to the public at large, 
to the partner of our crime in particular, and upon our- 
selves : and I do not know that I have exaggerated 
them, or put down any which are not true. 

I proceed, in the next place, to set before you some 
of those declarations against it which are to be found in 
Scripture. I could produce a great deal out of the 
Book of Proverbs, from the Book of Wisdom, and the 
prophets, but I shall confine myself to what Christ and 
his apostles have said, as being of the higher aiitliority 
with us, and that according to wliich we shall be judged. 
“ Out of tlie heart,” says our Saviour himself, proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies : these are the things which 
defile a man.” This is what our Saviour himself says; 
and one word from him decides the point. You will 
observe also with what company fornication is classed — 
with murders, thefts, false witness, blasphemies. I do 
not mean that these crimes are all to be reckoned ecpial, 
because they are all mentioned together ; but it proves 
that they all are crimes. The Apostles are more full ; 
and for this reason, that they had to do with the hea- 
thens, who made very light of this crime. Saint Peter 
enforces the duty of chastity upon the new Christians 
in the following very strong terms ; ‘‘ Dearly beloved,” 
says he in his first epistle, I beseech you as pilgrims, 
abstain from fieshly lusts, which war against the soul.” 
And again, in his second epistle : “ The Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly out of temptations, and to 
reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be 
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punished j but chiefly them that walk after the flesh, in 
the lust of uncleaimess.” These are very plain and 
aft’ecting words : “ the Lord knoweth how to reserve 
the unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished ; 
but chiefly them that walk after the flesh in the lust of 
uncleanness.” Saint Paul also has treated this subject 
very largely; as indeed he had occasion, being that to 
which the people he wrote to were before their con- 
version much addicted : “ but fornication, and all un- 
cleanness, let it not be once named amongst you, as be- 
cometh saints.” Saint Paul shows here very plainly 
his sense of the heinousness of this vice, lie not only 
says, let it not be practised, but “ not once named 
amongst you, as becometh saints.” — This to the Ejdie- 
sians. I'o the Corinthians he sets forth the guilt of 
this vice in this way : “ Know ye not th.at ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you? If any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy.” And that the defiling here spoken of 
is intended of fornication is pretty plain from what he 
says more fully in the sixth chapter of his epistle — 
“ Flee fornication ; cvciy sin that a man doth is with- 
out the body; but. he that committeth fornicatioji 
sinneth against his own body in the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God ; and ye 
arc not your own.” 

I do not want to explain the argument here used by 
Saint Paul, or all the expressions contained in it ; be- 
cause I produce it only to show what it says without 
any explanation — that Saint Paul condemned forni- 
cation as absolutely and peculiarly inconsistent with the 
Christian profession. In his Epistle to the Colossians 
(for I think there is hardly one of his epistles which 
<loes not take notice, more or less, of this), he charges 
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them as follows ; Mortify your members which arc 
upon the earth ; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence j for which things’ sake,” 
he adds, the wrath of God cometh upon the children 
of disobedience.” For which things’ sake ; that is, for 
the sake of fornication, uncle.anness, inordinate affection, 
evil concupiscence. This is a very awakening rebuke 
to these vices ; we find that they call down upon them 
the wrath of God. Once more also, in his Epistle to 
the Thessalonians : “ This is the will of God, even your 
sanctification, that ye should abstain from fornication.” 
Had the Apostle stopped hei’e, he had told us every 
thing we wanted of the will of God. “ This is the 
will of God ; and to know that will and do it is the 
whole of our business here :” but he proceeds, “ that 
every one of you should know how to possess his vessel 
(namely, his own body) in sanctification and honour; 
not in the lust of concupiscence, even as the Gentiles, 
which know not God; for God hath not called us unto 
unclcanncss, but unto holiness.” There are two very I'c- 
niarkable passages to our purpose in the Revelation of St. 
.John, in which you cannot fail to take notice both of the 
terrible sentence denounced against fornication amongst 
some other crimes, and also with what other crimes it is 
classed : “ The fearful and unbelieving, and the abomi- 
nable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and idolaters, 
and all liars, shall have their part in the lake which 
burnetii with fire and brimstone.” And again, speaking 
of those who shall be excluded from the divine presence, 
he says : “ Without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whore- 
mongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie.” The words of the text 
I reserve for the conclusion, because it is both posi- 
tive, and withal so short as to be easily carried in 
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memory. It is in the thirteenth chapter of Hebrews 
and the fourth verse : “ Marriage is honourable in all, 
and the bed undefiled ; but whoremongers and adul- 
terers God will judge.” 

I shall make no sort of remark on what has been 
said, but this one ; that if you are satisfied, partly from 
the harm it does, but principally from these places of 
Scripture, that whoredom is really contrary to the will 
of God, and will draw down his wrath upon it, it matters 
not how light the world may in general make of it ; 
because it is by the rules of Scripture and reason that 
we shall be judged at last, and not by the opinion of 
the world. 


VOL. VI. 
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XLIV. 

FORNICATION. 

(part II.) 

Hebrews xiii. 4. 

Marriage is honourable in ally and the bed undated ; 
hut Xiolioremongers and adidierers God mil Judge. 

I HAVE in a former discourse set forth the effects of 
Icwdncss as we see them in this world ; and also the 
consequences that we are to expect to ourselves in 
the next world, if the threats and declarations of Scrip- 
ture are to be depended on. I made no other observa- 
tion upon these effects or these declarations than simply 
this — that if we saw reason to believe from either of 
them, or both of them together, that a course of un- 
lawful lewdness was inconsistent with our hopes of 
salvation, not to suffer ourselves to be led away by 
the opinion of the world, or expect that these things 
would pass for trifles hereafter, because they are amongst 
many accounted trifles here. If, then, this be a vice 
of that serious nature, and which may have such serious 
effects upon our everlasting condition, the next great 
consideration will be, what are the proper preservatives 
and precautions against it. 

Indeed the whole subject of the preservation of virtue 
is vastly too much neglected, in other circumstances, as 
well as this. A virtuous and vicious character does not 
so much ( oiisist in one or two, or a few single acts of 
virtue, ui* of vice, but in sucli a plan and rule and 
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habit of living, as is suited to promote the one and 
guard against the other. I allow that the greater part 
live without any such plan, rule, or habit ; and what is 
the effect ? They commit themselves to every situation 
that presents itself, without reserve, fear, or caution } 
and they trust that if a temptation to vice assault 
them, they shall find finTuiess and reflection enough in 
themselves at the time to guard against it ; and upon the 
strength of that persuasion, they either lay themselves 
out for such situations as furnish temptation and op- 
portunities of vice, and are inviting on that account ; 
or they enter heedlessly into such situations ; or they 
fancy the time for exercising their morality is not 
yet come ; as yet thei’c is no harm ; and when they 
fall, as they arc almost sure to do, into the snares, 
why then, tlicy were surprised and taken off their 
guard — they were overpowered by allurements which 
no one could resist — the reason they depended upon 
was perhaps grown dark — ^thc resolutions, which were 
so stedfiist and unconquerable, melted away like snow 
before the fire ; and he surely, who knows whereof 
we are made, will condescend to excuse the passions 
which he himself has implanted, and not condemn with 
severity our fall, which no human fortitude could pre- 
vent.” In which train of thinking the error is, that 
we do not carry back our minds to that which composes, 
perhaps, the greatest part of our offence — our leading 
ourselves into temptation, our either seeking it or suf- 
fering ourselves to be drawn into it, or falling upon 
such a course of life as exposes us to it ; which we miglit 
have prevented, and which surely we had powers enough 
to have withstood. ‘‘ But surely this delusion can 
happen but once. A man may be once drawn in, and 
entangled for want of experience ; but he will escape, 
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when he does escape, like a bird out of the hand of the 
fowler, not to return, one would think, to the snare. 
Just the contrary is the fact. The same process is re- 
newed — the same often dangerous situation or heed- 
lessness about entering into it — the same weakness in 
yielding ; and the same excuses and palliations will be 
no longer necessary ; till a confirmed habit of vice be 
fonned, when we work uncleanness, as the Apostle 
expresses it, “ with greediness,” and without any further 
molestation from the rebukes or checks of conscience. 

Having said thus much upon the necessity of looking 
after tlie preservation of our virtue in time, and laying 
out sucli apian of life as may best keep us from tempta- 
tion, and fortify us against it, I now proceed to pro- 
pose what appear to me the most effectual preservatives 
against the sins of lewdness, which of all otliers most 
easily and most violently beset us during the early and 
best part of human life; and these are, employment, 
temperance, choice of company, and the regulation of 
the thoughts. 

The first precaution against those vices is constant 
employment. There are few who can bear leisure ; 
that is, whom leisure does not lead into vicious attach- 
ments. When a man looks about liim, and finds nothing 
for him to do, all his evil thoughts and propensities are 
directly setting themselves to work ; and when once 
the attention has got hold of any criminal indulgence, 
it is not easily set loose. Resolutions against these 
serve only to rivet the thoughts the faster upon our 
minds, and there are few who can hold out against the 
continual teazing of such thoughts. The only way was, 
at first, to have kept our attention better employed ; 
and it is still the only way, to convert it to something 
else, Tln^ account is confirmed by observation. I do 
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not say that the active and the diligent arc always free 
from these vices, for a man may be vicious, in spite of 
every thing ; but I think you will find few exceptions 
to the remark, that the idle are generally dissolute — 
that those who have no business, or do not take to their 
business, are commonly a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood they live in, in this very respect. Let those, 
then, who are to live by their labour or business, receive 
this additional reason for sticking close to their occu- 
pation — that they can hardly fail of success, or of 
a comfortable livelihood however — that they make 
their employment, by sticking to it, easy, which other- 
wise is sure to become irksome and fretting. Be- 
sides both these reasons, they are taking the most rea- 
son.able method, and perhaps the only one, of passing 
their time innocently here upon earth, and procuring 
thereby the happiness they look for hereafter. As to 
those who have no employment, they have great reason 
to lament the want of one as a misfortune, if it was 
only on the account above-mentioned j but a man must 
be very low in understanding, as well as left very sliort 
in his education, who cannot contrive some method of 
bestowing his activity and thouglits wliicli may procure 
him advantage or credit, or at least an innocent amuse- 
ment, as well as make him of some service to the 
neighbourhood he lives in. 

The next safeguard iigainst the vices of lewdness is 
temperance, especially in drinking. Was drunkenness 
nothing more than a brutality for the time, every one 
wlu) had a concern for his duty would avoid it ; but 
tVie mischief is seldom over so soon. The consecpicnces 
are too often I’atal to virtue in another respect — not 
only to the druidven man’s, if he had any, hut to the 
virtue of some poor suflerer Avho falls in liis way. 
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Drunkenness, in reality, both inflames raei/s passions, 
and confounds and deadens the reason and reflection, 
and every principle that can restrain them ; so that it 
always destroys the balance, as one may say, which was 
intended in the human constitution : and if men of the 
best and ablest sort can scarcely control their passions, 
it is not expected they should \'etain much command 
over them when such an advantag^e is thrown into the 
wrong scale. Now if to these you add a notion, which 
men in general take up, that drunkenness is an excuse 
for what men do in that condition, and which notion in 
effect amounts to tliis — ^that when men find themselves 
drunk, they arc at liberty to do what they please : 
if you lay all these cousi<lerations together, it cannot, 
I think, be reasonably supposed that men will preserve 
a constant regard to morality and religion in the go- 
vernment of their natural passions, who do not lay a 
restraint upon themselves in the article of drunkenness. 

The next great point to be attended to by those who 
arc anxious for the preservation of this virtue from the 
allurements of criminal ])leasures, is the choice of com- 
pany. ("ompanions, however they differ in other re- 
spects, commonly resemble one another in their vices. 
The influence of’a good man^s example may not possibly 
be always able to make those who associate and con- 
verse with him good ; but the contagion of a vicious 
man^s life will seldom fail to infect and draw in all who 
keej) him company : and the reason is, it is in one case 
against the stream, in the other case with it — in the 
one case, the example has to combat with our natural 
proj^ensities — in the other case, it aids and assists them. 
Nothing so soon and so effectually wears off* that horror 
and slirinking back of the mind from any vicious actions, 
with which good education and good pj iiiciples have in- 
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spired us, as the practices of our companions. We are 
astonished at first to hear with how much ease they speak 
of those things which we have been taught to shudder at, 
and with how little reluctance and regret they practise 
them : but our surprise by degrees wears off. We begin 
to think there cannot be all the danger or guilt in those 
indulgences which we supposed : we then insensibly 
gather courage ; and as we set not up for singularity, or 
a superior standard of virtue, we do not understand 
how that should be so heinous an offence in us, which 
others allow to themselves without concern or remorse. 
Thus arc our sentiments insensibly changed ; and yet 
the nature of things is not thereby changed. What was 
immoral, and profligate, and destructive of the happi- 
ness of human society, and contrary to God Almighty’s 
commands, and under the sentence of condemnation in 
liis Word which he has revealed to us, is so still. Nor 
arc the consecpicnces less likely to overtake us because 
we have forgotten them. Another thing, which vastly 
increases the baneful influence of dissolute company, 
and renders us, as some may suppose, almost excusable, 
is a certain shyness in some men, which will seldom 
allow them to make much opposition to the solicitations 
and example of their companions, how contrary soever 
to their own choice and judgement, if they had been 
permitted to choose and judge for themselves: and 
then there is generally, in addition to all this, the fear 
of ridicule, which to the tenderness and sensibility of 
young minds is like the fear of death. And the mis- 
fortune is, they make no distinction — their being 
laughed at, whether with reason or without, is equally 
insupportable ; and especially when these scruples look 
like want of spirit, or their companions give that 
turn or that name to it ; though, in truth, it is want of 
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spirit, and nothing else, that keeps them in such com- 
pany ; for what, in reality, can be more mean-spirited 
than to be led in a state of subjection to those about 
us, without choice, force, or judgement of our own ; 
and to be compelled, for it is compulsion, to give up 
our consciences, principles, and resolution ? 

I mention this, not so much to fortify young men 
against the influence of bad company (for I have little 
hopes of that) but to advise them to keep out of their 
way — to be wary and cautious how they trust them- 
selves in the society, much less with the intimacy, of a 
dissolute character. 

The last and great preservative I shall mention is 
tlie regulation of the thoughts. “ Whosoever,” says 
our Saviour, “ looketh on a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery already with her in his heart j” 
that is, whoever voluntarily entertains loose and had 
thoughts and designs, makes himself in a degree a par- 
taker of the crime, so that our Saviour imposed it as a 
duty upon his followers to lay a restraint uppn their 
thoughts ; and our Saviour knew what was in man 
when he did so — he knew that, without a proper con- 
trol and regulation of our thoughts, it is in vain to 
expect virtue in our practice ; for licentious thoughts 
will, earlier or later, according as opportunities present 
themselves, or we grow tii*cd of .struggling with them, 
lead to licentious practices. I have already mentioned 
the way of managing our thoughts, that is, by keeping 
them constantly employed upon some proper object ; 
and 1 believe there is no other way. 

These, tlicn, arc the precautions which, with the 
l)Icssing and assistance of divine grace, arc most fitting 
to conduct u.> through this world, and in a debauched 
and licentious age of it, with innoeenee in that re- 
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spect, in which of all others there is the most danger, 
and by which men are drawn into such confirmed habits 
of universal profligacy as are dreadful to observe. 

Men are perpetually complaining that they resolve 
against these vices, but that their resolutions, in the 
time of trial, never stand out : and how should they ? 
They have never used any of those cautions — put in 
practice any of those preservatives, which are absolutely 
necessary to keep up self-government, or a command 
over their passions, and to give stability and success to 
any resolutions. Their virtue does not take the alarm in 
time. They take up with an idle life : they see no 
harm in that, if they can afford it — or if they cannot, 
it is their own concern. Profaneness, drunkenness, 
unreasonable hours, are only so much frolic, which is 
over the next morning. They find out, or are found 
out, by dissolute companions. They are courted for their 
mirth, or vivacity, or humour, or entertaining qualities, 
without any care about the danger of the consequences. 
A habit of vicious thoughts is suffered to grow upon 
us, because, if it do not lead to a habit of acting, 
where is the mischief? And tlien all vice, or entry to 
vice, is laid open — every precaution neglected, every 
incentive excited or inflamed, and we are sur])rised that 
we are overcome. 
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XLV. 

DISCONTENT. 

1 Tim. VI. Gy 7, 8. 

(Modlincss u-ith contentment is great gain — -Jor "ice 
brought nothing into the rcorldy and it is certain n e 
can carry nothing out — and having food and rai- 
^ mcnty let us he thereimih content. 

RkstlessxNEss and impatience in the situation of life 
they are placed in, is in some men a disposition, in 
others a habit ; in others, again, a false calculation of 
the advantages and disadvantages of different conditions. 
Uut it is in all a temper of mind extremely prejudicial 
to a man’s happiness, as it will not suffer him to 
ac(|uiesce in, or enjoy, the satisfactions which are within 
the reach of his present situation ; and is no mean what- 
ever of procuring him a better. It has an ill effect 
upon his virtue ; as no man accommodates himself pro- 
perly to the duties of a station with which he is dis- 
contented — which he is labouring only to get rid of. 
Although there may be no reflections, perhaps, which 
can compose the fretfulness of liis disposition, or correct 
a confirmed habit of being out of humour with every 
thing that belongs to himself, and pleased with what- 
ever he sees others possess ; yet where discontent pro- 
ceeds, as it sometimes does, from mistaken notions of 
the happiness and misery of different conditions, a 
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little just reasoning and consideration may help to 
cure it. 

Now what deceives most men in comparing their own 
situation with that of others, is this ; that they are per- 
fectly sensible of their own cares, their griefs and diffi- 
culties, the hardships and inconveniences of their own 
situation, and know little or nothing of those of others. 
A man’s happiness or misery, so far, I mean, as it is 
affected by outward condition, depends almost always 
upon invisible circumstances — secret particulars which 
others are not acquainted with, and never suspect. Few 
can truly estimate the real circumstances in the condi- 
tion of others, the evils and inconveniences they suffer ; 
nor if they do, will they trouble themselves to confess 
what they believe. 

Ik'sides, evils are never known till they are passed ; 
that is, there is such a difference between our judgement 
of the evils which we experience, and tliose which we 
are only told of, that the smallest of our own sufferings 
seems to outweigh the greatest we observe in others. 
Add to this, that such is also the inlirmity or the per- 
verseness of the human mind, that pain of all kind 
makes a much greater impression than pleasure — in- 
conveniences than advantages — the irksome part of a 
man’s condition, tlian the benelits and privileges of it. 
So that when we come to reflect on our own situation, 
the evil of it is always uppermost. Instead of taking 
the good and tlie bad together, and fairly balancing 
both sides of the account, we dwell, for example, upon 
the fatigue, or the confinement, or the humiliation, or 
the indigence, or other disadvantages of our condition, 
which arc remembered distinctly, and with all their ag- 
gravations; whilst the comfort and advantages, the peace, 
(juictness, and security and independence, the freedom 
from (are and from danger, and many substantial 
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blessings we enjoy, vve either forget, or overlook as 
familiar and inconsiderable, and so miss the common 
benefit of every situation. 

Discontent, then, in faet is delusion. We see no- 
thing but the outside, and fair side, of a man’s condi- 
tion ; we see not the secret of the real difficulties and 
inconveniences ; or if we hear their complaint, we do 
not feel their sufferings : whereas our own situation is 
understood to the bottom, the evils and hardships of it 
arc all found out ; and not only so, but these evils and 
hardships perpetually return upon our thoughts, whilst 
the comforts which should baLance them are left out of 
the comjiai’ison. With such prejudices, it is no wonder 
we form very false computations, and arc betrayed, 
without reason, into complaint and injustice ; into a 
dislike of our own condition, and envy of other men’s — 
into a restlessness and discontent, which confine our 
merit and damp our activity, and make us both uneasy 
in our condition and useless. That there is some very 
great deception in men’s judgement of one another’s 
happiness, and one another’s station in life, is probable 
from two facts, which all moralists of all ages have taken 
notice of; one is, that the man who is discontented in 
one situation is generally discontented in every otlier. 
This is a fair experiment — Suppose a man who is dis- 
satisfied with liis condition to be able to change it. 
Suppose him, if you will, advanced to the very station 
he coveted, and would have carved out for himself; if 
you find this man from thenceforward easy and satisfied, 
his former uneasiness and impatience were not without 
foundation ; if, on the other hand, you find, that after 
the novelty of the change, and the first triumph of 
success is over, the man returns to his wonted ill- 
humour — that his discontent continues, tliough the 
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subject of it be altered — ^tliat new causes procbice new 
complaints — that he still murmurs and still repines ; — 
if this be the case, it is a reasonable conclusion that the 
man was originally wrong in his calculation — deceived 
in his estimation of the happiness of a condition which 
he had not tried. And this so often is the case, that it 
furnishes good reason to suppose, that such deceptions 
are extremely common. The greater part of man- 
kind get nothing by a change, but to regret advan- 
tages which they despised, or did not even perceive, 
whilst they possessed them ; and to discover new 
sources of anxiety and complaint. 

Another fact of the same kind, and which I mention 
for the same purpose, is that the envy of mankind is 
comiuoiily mutual ; I mean, that you shall meet with 
twenty persons who all envy the other\s condition. 
Now they cannot all be right. The greatest part must 
necessarily be \inder a delusion, when they judge ol’ 
their neighbour’s happiness. This mutual envy is to 
be found amongst all orders and professions. The 
poor man envies the plenty, the appearance, and ac- 
commodation of the rich ; and sees tlieni witli envy, 
because he secs nothing else. He compares them with 
the fatigue he undergoes, with the scanty provision 
whicli his own condition affords. The pains and j)res- 
sure of his own distress he feels, and can therefore 
judge of them ; the delight and pleasure of his rich 
neighbour’s luxury he oidy imagines ; and ten to one he 
is deceived in his imagination, because he places to the 
account the pleasure that he himself should receive 
from it, which is very different from what the possessor 
actually receives. The rich man, in return, when he 
observes the healtli and activity, the cheerful counte- 
nance and vigorous spirits of tlie labourer whom he 
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employs, his continual occupation and sound rest, and 
compares it with his own languor and listlessness ; 
when he reflects how burthensome his time and 
thoughts are, when he reflects upon his tedious days 
and wakeful nights — when he takes this view of his 
own condition, he repines at the superior lot of those 
whose humble but aetivc station supplies them with 
employment, and exempts them from care. 

Stations of peril and enterprise are generally envied 
by those who are tired with the slow progress of their 
fortunes ; wliile such men, in their turn, regret the 
situations they have left, or lament that they ever ex- 
changed the plain path of patient industry for scenes 
of adventure and uncertainty. And all such mutual 
discontents are governed by the same mistake — eaeh 
man forgets his own advantages, and magnifies those 
of others : each party is impatient under his own suf- 
ferings, and ignorant of those of his neighbours. 
Generally speaking, we cannot employ our time or 
thoughts worse than in comparing our own condition 
with that of others. For the most part, the fewer of' 
these comparisons we make, the better. Indeed, when 
tlie mind is in health, as we may say, when the spirits 
and temper are properly composed, we seldom concern 
ourselves with them at all ; yet if we will make such 
comparisons, it is of consequence that we make them 
truly. This we can never do, till we learn to allow a 
great deal for the intimate knowledge we have of our 
own condition, and the imperfect judgement we can form 
of other men^s— for there is a wide difference between 
observing an evil or inconvenience in others, and 
coming actually to experience it ourselves — and lastly, 
for our imperfect enjoyment of pleasures which are new 
and unexperienced. 
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Secondly ; the best remedy for discontent is, to learn 
to attend to those blessings which we enjoy in common 
perhaps with the rest, or with the generality of man- 
kind — instead of looking for other exclusive or particular 
privileges which some men possess beyond or above 
others. A blessing is in reality not the less valuable 
because others possess it as well as ourselves ; and yet 
it requires some generosity of temper to see this. It is 
for the want or defect of this temper that the love of 
God obtains so little in the heart of man — ^that there is 
so much less gratitude towards Him than might be ex- 
pected from reasonable creatures to such a benefactor. 
Health and liberty, the perfect enjoyment of our limbs 
and reason, the use of our understanding and the 
faculties of our mind, arc blessings beyond all price ; 
yet because others possess them as well as ourselves, 
because they are only common to us with almost every 
man we meet, they are seldom in our thoughts — seldom 
subjects either of satisfaction to ourselves, or of gratitude 
to God. Not one man in ten reflects from whom he 
receives these blessings, or continues to receive them. If 
we are not indulged vvitli riches and honours, and higli 
stations, with the means and knowledge of luxury and 
show ; unless we are distinguished by those favours 
which, from the nature of them, must be confined to a 
few, we can see nothing in our owii condition to be 
thankful for. Could this narrowness of mind bo once 
so far got rid of, as to allow us to estimate the blessings 
we enjoy according as they ai'e in themselves, and not 
by the comparison with others, tliere arc few who might 
not find enough in their condition to excite sentiments 
of complacency and content, certainly of gratitude to- 
wards God. 

Discontent, considered in a religious view, besides 
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XLVI. 

SUICIDE. 


2 Sam. 17- 23. 


And when Achitophd saw that Ms counsel was not 
followed, he saddled his ass, and arose, a?id got 
him home to his house, to his city, and put his 
house in order, and hanged himself, and died, and 
Was buried in the sepulchre of his father. 

The crime of suicide prevailing amongst us beyond 
the example of any other Cludstian age or country, and 
the lawfulness of it being maintained, as it is said, 
by many, it becomes high time to look into the ques- 
tion, to see whether this practice is, or is not, forbidden 
to the Christian moralist. 

I set out with observing, that to those who regard 
death as the termination of their being, this question 
becomes a mere computation of interest, a single com- 
parison of the evils of life with its advantages ; and 
according as one or the other shall appear to prepon- 
derate, a wise man will relinquish his existence or 
preserve it. In which estimate, however, we shall do well 
to remember that the prospect of many evils is worse 
than the presence ; that though circumstances change 
not, we shall ; that time may dissolve those associations 
which torment us ; that habit accommodates the tem- 
per to every variety of situation, and, as the dilated 
eye discovers glimmerings of light amidst the thickest 
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darkness, so the mind inured to misfortune finds alle- 
viation and comfort in the most desperate condition. 

But to those who look for a future day of retribution 
and account, the lawfulness of suicide becomes a ques- 
tion of a very different nature. The self-murderer, 
though he fears not him that killeth the body, and after 
that can do no more, has the same reason with others 
to fear Him who casteth soul and body into hell-fire. 
And here I would premise, but without the least distrust 
of my argument, that should the guilt of suicide turn 
out at last to be a matter of doubt only, we are bound 
by that very doubt to abstain from it. Tliere can be no 
question but that we may, if we will, lawfully continue 
in existence : there is a question whether we may law- 
fully quit it. It is a contempt of authority to incur 
even the danger of disobedience, when a safe and cer- 
tain choice is in our power. Besides that, the action in 
tin's case would want that entire acquiescence and ap- 
probation of conscience, which should accompany every 
important step of a good man’s conduct. For he who 
can overrule the scruples of his conscience will soon 
learn to reject its decisions. 1 am the more con- 
firmed in this position, as I take the case of a hesitating 
conscience to have been thus, and in an instance of 
much less importance, adjudged by St. Paid — “ He 
that doubteth,” saith the apostle, “ is damned if he eat j 
because he cateth not of faith : for whatsoever is not of 
faith,” that is, not done with a full persuasion of the 
lawfulness of it, “ is sin.” This caution applies with 
especial force to the case of suicide; a sin, if it be 
one, which cuts off all place of repai'ation and re- 
pentance. 

We now proceed to the inquiry itself, whether a 

E E 2 
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man possesses such a riglit over ]iis own lifc and person, 
that he may lawfully destroy them at his pleasure. 

To ask then, what is our duty in any instance, is to 
ask what the will of God is in that instance. Now the 
will of God, as of every other intelligent being, must 
he learnt upon any point, from his express declarations 
where they can be had ; or, where these are silent, 
fi’om his general character and disposition ; from the 
aim and analogy of his laws and conduct in other in- 
stances. We will begin with this latter inquiry, and 
see how the question stands, upon the foot of reason 
and natural religion. 

First then, the divine will is intimated by that eager 
and instinctive love of life, which prevails without ex- 
ception through the whole animal creation. There 
are who think this love of life to be nothing more than 
what results from a sense and experience of the plea- 
sures it affords ; and to those who think so, this argu- 
ment has no weight. Many, on the other hand, ob- 
serve a violence and intensity in this passion, beyond 
what they deem either the value of life or the pains 
of death could on their own account create. To such 
there will appear a separate and original principle 
superadded for this special purpose, to retain men in 
existence, when disgust or despair would drive them 
out of it. And considered in this light, it becomes a 
proof of God’s intention, that we should preserve our 
lives ; and consequently, of his displeasure against those 
who wilfully and wantonly destroy them. 

Secondly ; he, who puts it out of his power do his 
duty, refuses to do it : and who is there so disengtiged 
and unconnected, as to have no duty or demand upon 
him ? Who is there that owes not to some relation or 
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other, industry or obedience, piety or gratitude, justice 
or restitution, instruction, counsel, protection, or sup- 
port ? All which obligations are at once violated and 
forsaken by this single act of suicide. Or, if a situation 
so singular can be supposed, that all private claims 
upon our service are satisfied or ceased, I would then 
ask, what condition can be so abject or so useless, but 
that “ by a patient continuance in well doing,” by the 
exercise of those virtues w'hich fall within our reach, 
we may hope to improve our merit here, and, of con- 
sequence, our proportion of happiness hereafter ? 

Thirdly ; another way of detcimining whether an 
action be virtuous, innocent, or criminal, is to see 
whether the effects of it are beneficial, indifferent, or 
pernicious to the happiness of human society ; which 
happiness, from the manifold provision he has made 
for it, appears to be the purpose of God Almighty’s 
will : the cud, therefore, and aim of all his laws, and, 
by consequence, the measure and standard of our duty. 
Now in this way of reasoning, it is material to remem- 
ber, that it is not the particular consequence of any 
individual action which alone determines its moral 
quality ; but the tendency and operation of that general 
rule, by which actions of the same sort arc permitted 
or forbidden. I will explain myself by an example. 
Murder in certain instances may produce no immediate 
or particidar mischief to the community : it may de- 
liver a nation from tyi’anny, or a neighbourhood from 
oppression ; it may transfer power and property to 
better hands and better uses. But when we reflect 
that wc cannot permit one action and forbid another, 
without assigning some distinction between them ; that 
the same ride, Llierefore, which permits this, must 
permit every assassin to fall upon each man he meets, 
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whom he thinks useless or noxious j that the allowance 
of such a rule would overthi’ow the best end of society, 
the security of its citizens ; commit each man to the 
spleen, fury, or fanaticism of his neighbour, and fill all 
things with terror and confusion ; — when we reflect 
upon this, we see, that the present benefit of the 
action is outweighed by that more important ruin 
which the admission or impunity of so fatal an example 
would at length produce. Whatever, therefore, we 
may think of its particular consequences, we condemn 
it to sustain a general ride ; which will not endure an 
arbitrary exception, and which cannot be laid aside 
without a general injury. 

Whatever is expedient is right — whatever is indif- 
ferent is innocent. But then it must be expedient or 
indifferent upon the whole, in all its collateral and re- 
mote effects. The same attention to eipial and general 
rules ; the same study of uniformity, which prevails in 
every code of human jurisprudenee, takes place for the 
same reason in the moral system also, and government 
of the universe. To apply this reasoning upon the two- 
fold consequences of our actions, to the question before 
us — Suicide has much to answer for of both. Nor 
can any case be put, which is not concluded under sin, 
either by the peculiar injury, or the general mischief: 
the tears and cries of our unpitied relatives — the con- 
fusion and agony of those we leave behind — ^the loss 
which may never be forgotten or repaired — ^the igno- 
miny of our fate, which stings to the heart, and which 
is derived to all our connexions, — are consequences of 
self-murder, which cannot be mentioned or thought 
iqion with patience. What must be the stubborn cruelty 
of his mind who can despise, and in his last hour dis- 
regard, the affliction and disgrace of all he loves. 
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whom no compassion, friendship or affection- whom 
neither the tender ties of family and kindred, nor the 
dearer names of wife and cliild, can withhold from the 
fierce and sullen purpose of his soul ? The thief, the 
plunderer, and the rebel, inflict not any calamity on a 
stranger or an enemy, which can be compared with that 
which the self-murderer brings down on those of his 
own household, and his own blood. But thougli no 
duty were deserted, no claim defrauded, no friend or 
family afflicted by our death, no orphans abandoned, 
and no widows to make lamentation ; yet, if it be once 
admitted, that whoever is weary of life, and has rendered, 
or can suppose, himself useless to others, is for that 
reason at liberty to ({uit it, — what have we not to fear, 
wlicre tlie accumulating of riches in the ftwv produces 
the want of a sulKciency in many; wlicre early habits 
of luxury and refinement have multiplied desires and 
disappointments ; where voluptuousness and sensuality 
have drained the sources, and worn away all sense of 
natural pleasures ; where the permanent satisfactions 
of tlie heart and understanding arc unknown, or ex- 
tinguished by more gross pursuits ; wliere the spirits, 
convulsed by passion, by turbulent and impetuous exer- 
tions, have lost their natural tension and composure ; 
where religion, the appointed medicine of human woes, 
is converted by our vices and mistakes into an object of 
terror and aversion. In circumstances like these (con- 
nected perhaps with other more physical causes), if 
ever a time should come when public opinion and 
numerous examples shall authorize this crime, what 
havoc may we not expect ; what desolation of the 
species, from spleen, impatience, melancholy, and 
despair ? 

These are the ai guments, which reason holds for i n 
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against the lawfulness of suicide ; and combined to- 
gether (as in every probable question the arguments 
on each side ouglit to be), amount to sucli a j)resiimption 
of God Almighty’s will, as should stagger the most 
determined purpose of destruction. 

We next inquire, what may be added to this pre- 
sumption from the light of revelation. 

And here I meet an objection which asks why, if 
suicide be indeed unlawful, we do not find it more ex- 
pressly forbidden in the Christian Scriptures ? 

In the first place, our Saviour’s own precepts, if we 
exce])t that set discourse, which is chiefiy taken up in 
rectifying the perversions, and impi’oving the purity 
of the Jewish law, are, for the most part, occasional, 
arising out of some present occurrence, or alluding to 
some special instance — a method of instruction, for 
conciseness, perspicuity, and inqu’cssion, of all others 
perhaps the most convenient. As no example, there- 
fore, of self-murder is recorded to have fallen within 
liis notice, we are not to wonder that he lias left us no 
observation upon the guilt of it. The morality of the 
Apostolic writings is contained either in summary 
catalogues of virtues and vices under their most general 
denominations, or in certain series of brief independent 
maxims, pointed, perhaps, sometimes at the particular 
exigencies or corruption of those to whom they were 
addressed. Amongst these, it is no more extraordinary 
that a particular species of murder should be omitted, 
than that the duties of friendship, the rights of self- 
defence, the extent of gratitude, the limits of civil or 
parental authority, are nowhere ascertained. A sy- 
stematic detail of morality, pursued through ^all the 
subdivisions of our duty, is not given. The most 
beautiful and perlect general rules were laid down, and 
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men arc left for the application of them to the de- 
ductions of reason, and the dictates of humanity. What 
goes a great way towards accounting for tlic silence of 
Scripture upon tliis crime, is, that it docs not appear 
to have prevailed in any great degree amongst those 
with whom the Scriptures liad to do. But four in- 
stances are recorded in tlie Old, and one in the New 
Testament, of any thing like self-murder; and these, 
surely, of a kind which can do no credit to the cause — 
of a rejected favourite, a fallen tyrant, and a perfidious 
traitor. The Jews are known to have lield this vice in 
the utmost abhorrence, and to have prosecuted the re- 
mains of a self-murderer with all the indignities which 
their law assigned to the worst of malefactors — a cir- 
cumstance sufficient to show, tliat the public o])inioii 
in tin’s instance was right, and therefore needed no 
new lesson from the Christian teacher. Admitting, 
therefore, that the Scriptures had not condemned this 
crime in so many terms, let us sec what can be gathered 
from them concerning it, by fair implication and con- 
struction. 

First, then, occurs to our observation the command- 
ment itself, ‘‘ Thou shalt do no murder.” Who shall 
say, what the Scriptures have not said, that a prohi- 
bition, delivered in terms so absolute and compre- 
hensive, is not meant to include the murder of our- 
selves ; especially, when reasons of public utility, the 
best interpreter of moral precepts, recpiire that it should? 
All otlier exceptions to this rule, the rights, namely, of 
the magistrate and the soldier, are expressly recognized 
or clearly allowed ; wheieas we are repeatedly com - 
manded to abstain from the life of man, without one 
saving clause in tavour of this assumed dominion over 
our own. When (iod commits to mankind a right 
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over the lives of brutes, he expressly reserves out of the 
grant any authority over the life of man — For in the 
image of God,^^ says the Almighty, made he man an 
expression wliicli, whatever it imports, stamps a supe- 
rior dignity and estimation on the human species, and 
contains a reason for the prohibition, which, whatever 
it be, prevails alike against the killing of ourselves and 
others. 

Secondly ; human life, throughout tlie Scriptures, is 
every where spoken of as a stated period, — as a race 
that is set before us, — as a course to be liuislied, — as a 
figlit that must be fouglit — descriptions, which could 
hardly have dropped from the pen of those who con- 
sidered life, and the duration of it, as in our power, 
and at our disposal. It is absurd to command us to 
persevere unto the end,” if the end be determinable 
by our own choice, — to bid us not be weary of well 
doing,” if we may cease from it at pleasure. 

Tliirdly ; the passions, temper, and motives, which 
give birth to suicide, contradict the spirit and principles 
of our religion. Affliction and calamity, considered in 
the view under which Christianity exhibits them, are 
eitlier subservient to the exercise and improvement of 
our virtue, or swallowed up in tlie expectation of im- 
mortality and heaven. Complain to tlie disciple of 
Jesus of the sufferings of life, he tells us, that they 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed. Are we overwhelmed with tribulation 
and distress, he teacheth us that tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience virtue ; that the severities of 
Providence are the corrections of a parent, — ^pledges of 
his care, — and tokens of his love. Now it seems im- 
possible, that a mind possessed in any sort of this per- 
suasion should so far sink under, or repine at the 
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misery of its condition, as to be driven to this last act 
of discontentment and distrust. If suicide be lawful, 
what is the exceeding great use or excellence of patience, 
that it should obtain a place amongst the foremost duties 
of the Christian profession ? In vain are we exhorted 
to take up the example and the cross of Christ, — to 
look forward unto Jesus, the finisher of our faith, — ^to 
rejoice, inasmuch as we are made partakers of his suf- 
ferings, — to endure the chastisement of the Lord, and 
not to faint, when we arc rebuked of him, — ^to struggle, 
in a word, tlirough all the dangers and difficulties of 
life, if we may take refuge at once in a voluntary death. 
The accidental temper in w'liich a man dies does not 
determine his fate, any further tlian as it is the effect 
or indication of more established principles. But that 
death can never be safe which proceeds from a total 
w'ant or decay of those principles, which it was the first 
care of Christianity to incidcate. 

Fourthly ; it docs not appear that any of the first 
disciples of Christ did, in fact, ever admit this crime 
amongst them, though provoked to it by the most ex- 
treme and intolerable sufferings. As far as relates to 
this life, they were, both by their history and confession, 
of all men the most miserable. If they had conceived 
themselves at liberty to choose under these circum- 
stances, it is extraordinary that they should .all have 
preferred life, when they universally professed and be- 
lieved that to be with Christ was life, and to die was 
gain. I rest it here. 

One argument, however, which rises from our reason- 
ing against suicide, deserves an answer. 

As a man cannot give what he has not, — if he has no 
right over his own life, how can he transfer that right 
to another ? and how, then, can any state derive, from 
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any implied and social compact with its citizens, that 
right which it claims and exercises of punishing by 
death ? I answer, that the state derives tliis right, not 
from any secret or suj^posed consent of the subject, 
but immediately from God. I mean, from that pre- 
sumption upon God Almighty^s concurrence with every 
necessary means of upholding society ; upon which 
presumption, the whole right and obligation of civil 
authority relies. This power in private hands, and in 
the hands of the magistrate, has very opposite effects 
upon the general welfare. For the same reasons, there- 
fore, of public utility, God has delegated it to the one, 
and denied it to the other. 

These reasons may be sufficient to evince the un- 
lawfulness of suicide, considered in a general sense, 
when it is wanton and unprovoked, — when it is called 
in to put a period to a life made miserable by our crimes. 

But is there no exception or excuse for those who 
flee for refuge to the grave from the in juries of fortune, 
or the never-ceasing anguish of a wounded mind ? If self- 
murder be unlawful, these reasons afford only the same 
excuse for it, that any violent temptation does for the 
sin it prompts us to commit, — that want does for theft, 
thirst for drunkenness, or revenge for murder. We 
know that the sufferings of life may be aggravated be- 
yond the ordinary patience of human nature ; we know, 
too, that there is born with some men, and generated 
in others, a certain horror and dejection of spirits, which 
spreads a dismal shade over the fairest scenes, and fills 
^ur evil days with sorrow and disconsolation. But we 
will not allow that this is either insupportable or in- 
curable. We mistake the remedy : let them cease to 
expect it from riot and excess, which serve only to 
stupify the feelings, while they exasperate the malady. 
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Let them try what temperance, soberness, and chastity 
will do, — the satisfaction of virtue, and the hopes of 
religion, — the exhilarating activity of some benevolent 
pursuit, or the triumph of successful struggles with our 
passions and ourselves. Lastly, let them resort to that 
gracious Being, who despises not the sighings of a con- 
trite heart, nor the desire of such as be sorrowful, — who 
will relieve, and in his own good time reward, those 
sufferings with which, for some kind but mysterious 
purpose, it hath pleased him to visit us. 
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XLVII. 


THE LAW OF HONOUR. 

Luke xvi. 15. 

For that which is highhj esteemed amongst men is 
abomination in the sight of God. 

A CONSIDERABLE part of mankind, and those too of 
the higlier orders of society, govern their conduct, so 
far as they do govern it at all, by the rule of reputation, 
or, as it is better known, by the name of the law of 
honour. 

In the first place, I acknowledge that it is a great 
thing to act according to any rule : for, generally 
speaking, men fail not so much in the choice of their 
rule, as in not being able to act up to it. To obey 
every impulse of passion ; to yield to any or every 
temptation ; to catch at all opportunities of all sorts 
of pleasure with plan, pro.spcct, and condition, is the 
lowest state of moral character. To proceed by some 
rule, to aim at some standard, to possess an authority 
over our conduct, and exercise our judgment at all, is 
the next state, iirid compared with the last, a state of 
improvement. To take for our guidance the rule of 
reason and the rule of Scripture, to inquire after it, to 
inform ourselves of it, to endeavour to understand it, 
and when we do understand it to conform our behaviour 
to it, is the perfection of moral excellence ; and like 
perfection in every thing, seldom perhaps absolutely 
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and completely attained, but what we should always 
aim at, and gradually advance towards. 

Again j I would by no means decry or disparage the 
law of honour universally. It holds many to order, 
whom nothing else would. Part of mankind seem, in 
a great measure, incapable of reasoning about their duty, 
or inquiring for themselves. These must of necessity 
pi’ocecd a great deal by the rule of honour and reputa- 
tion ; that is, in other words, by what they hear praised 
and esteemed by the persons they converse with. In a 
multitude of instances, the law of honour in all civilized 
covmtries (and we have no concern with any other on 
this subject) prescribes the same behaviour that reason 
and religion prescribe. Saint Paul himself, who had 
no extraordinary deference for human judgement in 
these matters, enjoins upon his followers whatever 
things are praise- worthy, wliatever things are of good 
report ; which is a good general rule, though it may 
contain exceptions and defects. 

Having premised thus much in behalf of the law of 
honour, and of those who go by it, and wlio challenge 
to themselves the character and title of men of honour, 
and who are certainly much to be preferred to those 
who go by no rule but present inclination ; I shall now 
proceed to show that the rule is not, alone, either safe 
or complete. By safe, I mean sure to conduct to future 
and final happiness ; by complete, 1 mean containing 
all the duties which arc recpiired of us by the will of 
our Creator. 

It is not safe or complete, because it omits some 
duties, and tolerates some vices ; so that a person may 
be deemed and may be a man of honour, notwithstand- 
ing he neglects some necessary duties, and allows him- 
self in some vices. 
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It is my business to make this appear. Now, as the 
motive and law of honour is calculated princi2)ally, if 
not wholly, to secure and make easy the intercourse be- 
tween peojde of equal, or nearly equal condition in life, 
by regulating the behaviour of such as are governed 
by or resting upon fidelity, punctuality, civility ; 
between such this may be the view and object of the 
rule. It prescribes duties only between ecpials, or 
those who account themselves such ; omitting, as well 
that whole class of duties which relate immediately 
to the Deity, as those which we owe to our inferiors : 
and the reason of the omission is substantially this — 
that a man is not the worse companion, nor the worse 
to deal with, in those concerns which are usually trans- 
acted between persons of honour. Hence it comes to 
pass, that the profanation of God’s name and attributes, 
of his religion, religious ordinances, and all the effect 
of passions, levity or infidelity, are no breaches of 
honour, nor accounted such, even by those who think 
them wrong. And if this be not a true account that I 
have given of the law of honour, that it is confined to 
the duties and offices between equals ; we would desire 
to know how it happens that it is not the same as the 
law of God. At least, it is a demonstration that the 
law of Moses does not embrace the extent and compass 
of our duty ; since there arc points, such as those I have 
mentioned, relating to the Deity, which we acknow- 
ledge to be duties, though yet the violation of them is 
accounted no breach of the law of honour. The con- 
sequence of this is, that those who set up for persons of 
honour, and look no farther than to maintain the cha- 
racter of men of honour in the world, find no obligation 
or inducement to any of those duties which we owe im- 
mediately to God. They may allow the evil habits of 
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cursing and swearing to grow upon them and keep hold 
of them ; they may indulge themselves in the utmost 
licentiousness in the treatment of many things that be- 
long to religion ; they may be as remiss and negligent 
as tliey please in their attendance upon public worship, 
and behave as irreverently as they please when they do 
attend ; they may utterly lay aside any act of private 
devotion ; they may cease, in a word, from every ex- 
pression of homage, piety, gratitude, and acknowledg- 
ment to the Supreme Preserver of us all, without suffer- 
ing in their character as men of honour, or incurring a 
stain or imputation upon their honour on that account. 
Nevertheless, these arc duties. God is entitled to our 
affection and devotion, our love and honour; and lie 
has commanded that we pay it. This is not disputed ; 
nor do I insinuate that it is. What I argue is, that the 
law of honour is not considered to concern itself with 
these duties, even by those who confess them to be 
duties. 

This, then, will be admitted — that what respects the 
Divine Being lies out of the province of the law of ho- 
nour. But in all that concerns man and man ; in that 
great and important class of duties which are called 
relative duties, the law of honour may be depended 
upon as an adequate rule ; and there, it is enough if we 
act but up to and support the character ol‘ men of 
honour. I wish it were so, for the sake of all who pro- 
fess this character : but I fear the observations we have 
laid down — that the law of honour takes notice only of 
what passes between equals — will be found here also ; 
and that those duties which we owe to our dependents 
and inferiors, which form together a very considerable 
part of a good man’s virtues and a bad man’s vices, are 
omitted in the law of lionour ; that is, may be eithei 
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observed oi' violated, without any effect upon a man’s 
honour, or reputation for lionour, one way or other. 
Of tliis kind the following are examples : — the cruel 
and barbarous treatment of our domestic servants — ^the 
worretingthem out of their happiness by causeless or im- 
moderate angei’, habitual punishments, groundless sus- 
picion, wanton restraint, harsh, scornful, or opprobrious 
language. Tt is not to be computed the quantity of 
misery a fierce, over-bearing temper inay pi’oducc in 
his family and amongst his dependents by these means. 
Yet what has all this to do with his honour ? He is not 
the worse accounted as a man of honour for this be- 
haviour. Notwithstanding, the justifiableness of such 
behaviour no one will assert ; for a conduct which oc- 
casions so much unnecessary misery to any, no matter 
to whom, must be criminal. 

IJounty to the poor is a Christian duty ; no one doubts 
it : but I do not find it affects a man’s honour either 
way, whether he is bountiful to the poor or not bounti- 
ful. And not only want of charity, but want of justice, 
is tolerated and connived at by the law of honour. The 
great and grievous injuries done to tradesmen by delay 
of payment, oftener by not paying their just demands 
at all, and by persons of rank and distinction, and who 
assume the name of men of honour, however incon- 
sistent they be with any principle of moral probity and 
every pretension to it, are not inconsistent with the re- 
putation of honour, provided the man be careful of his 
conduct amongst his equals, and preserve a regard to 
truth, fidelity, and punctuality in his dealings with his 
equals, or with persons of honour : for all these in- 
stances 2>rocced ujion and 2)roduce the same 2)rinci2)le j 
to wit, the observation we set out with — that the law of 
honour 2)rescribcs and regulates the duties only between 
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equals : and though it may be right as far as it goes in 
most instances betwixt such and amongst such, it is 
altogether regardless of what is due from us on the 
one hand to our inferiors, or from them to us on the 
other. And these merely arc two capital defects in the 
law, when it is considered as, or set up for, a complete 
rule of life. 

But this is not all ; we have something further to 
accuse the law of honour of j and that is, in one word, 
the licentious indulgence of our natural passions. If I 
was to describe the law of honour freely, I should call 
it a system of rules well contrived, by persons in the 
higher stations of life, to facilitate their intercourse with 
each other. Now, such persons being occupied in a 
great measure in the pursuit of pleasure, it is not to be 
expected that they should lay down rules to themselves 
which trench upon their pleasures, or subject them to 
any great restraint in that which composes the business 
and object of their lives. And this remark will be 
verified by experience. The law of honour is careful 
to exclude all fraud, chicanery, falsehood, concealment 
in the mutual dealings qf persons of honour ; but I do 
not find that it lays much, if any, stress upon the virtues 
of chastity, sobriety, moderation, economy; because 
such stress would greatly check and contract the plea- 
sures and pursuits of this description of men. There 
are some duties which the law of honour does embrace ; 
but the violation of them contains not any great breach 
of it. These arc decorum, civility, good manners, or 
the avoiding any of that shuffling and cunning which 
makes it impossible, or highly inconvenient, to deal 
with any man. The requiring strictness in those virtues 
woidd bear hard upon the manner of life of persons who 
come most within the reach and influence ot the rule of 

I- 1' 2 
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honour. It is u2)on the same principle that the great 
Christian duty of the forgiveness of injuries, of which you 
hear and read so much in the Scripture, has no place at 
all amongst the virtues of a man of honour. Indeed it 
is hard to say whether, if the law of honour were to 
decide upon it, it would be judged a virtue or a vice ; 
whether it would not be pronounced meanness, rather 
than magnanimity ; an instance of weakness and pusil- 
lanimity, rather than of chastised affections or a sense 
of duty. Resentment is a natural passion, and it costs 
no little self-mortification to quell and quiet it ; and 
mortification of any sort is not to be looked for in this 
class of mankind. 

The substance of our assertion is, that the rule and 
law of honour is not alone a right or sufficient rule to 
go by ; and I will comprise the sum of what I have 
delivered in support of the assertion in two or three 
queries : — 

Fii’st ; Is it not true that a person may be negligent 
of every act of duty to the Divine Being, of every act 
of service, worship, or devotion whatever, without any 
impeachment of his honour ? 

Secondly; Is it not true, that the same person may 
be tyrannical and over-bearing in his family and among 
his seiwants ; rigorous in the extreme in the treatment 
of his dependents ; utterly without any share of libe- 
rality to the poor ? Is it not true that a person may 
be all these without impeachment of his honour ? 

Thirdly ; Is it not true, that he may likewise distress 
or ruin his tradesmen by dilatory and irregular pay- 
ment, or by absolute insolvency, and yet pass for a man 
of honour among those who claim that title ? 

Fourthly ; Is it not true, that he may live in the 
habitual guilt of fornication, adultery, drunkenness, 
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prodigality, and be capable of the most desperate re- 
venge, without impeachment of his honour ? 

Fifthly and lastly ; If these things be so, is the law 
of honour a safe rule of life ? Is it enough to satisfy 
any man who is concerned for his final happiness, to be 
able to say of himself that he is, or to hear others call 
him, a man of honour; without inquiring whether he 
hath also fulfilled the duties, and compared himself 
with the measure of God’s Word, explained and applied 
by the sound judgment of unprejudiced reason ? 
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XLVIII. 

HONESTY. 

Proverbs xx. 7- 

The just man xmlketh in his integrity. 

[]N,B. — Passages in it borrowed from Ogden.] 

It is an old question amongst moralists, whether 
mere justice, or as we commonly call it, honesty, he a 
virtue. All allow that dishonesty is a vice, and a very 
great one j but whether the contrary of it be a viitue, 
or only a strict debt and obligation, has been some- 
times controverted. Thus to steal, is a very grievous 
an ; but merely to keep his hand from picking and 
stealing, would hardly entitle a man to bo called 
virtuous ; nor the paying his lawful debts ; nor the 
discharge of those demands which he is bound, and 
obliged, and compellable to discharge. None of these, 
it is said, though they may entitle a man to the name 
of honest, give him either the name or the charac- 
teristic of virtuous. On the conteiry, no duties are 
of greater importance to society than these ; perhaps 
hardly any of so great. Society might subsist without 
generosity, but without honesty it could not subsist at 
all. Therefore human laws are all calcidated to enforce 
honesty. There is place, there is opportunity, there 
is a call for, there is a want of, higher degrees of good- 
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ness j but in these men may and indeed must be Ici't, 
so far as iiuman laws are concerned, to tlicmselvcs. 
The essential thing for society is honesty. Therefore 
in that, men must not be left to themselves. When 
conscience will not do its office, the laws must. There 
may be a thousand violations of Christian duty, wliich 
the laws of men neitlier can reach, nor would reach if 
they could, because they ought to be voluntary : but 
honesty is so necessary, so essential, so fundamental a 
part of social order, that the laws of society, not in one 
but in all countries of the world where there are any 
laws, punish tlie violation of it with exemplary severity, 
and every considerate man acknowledges the justice 
and necessity of such proceedings. Different views, 
therefore, of the question, make us see it in different 
lights. If we look to the character of the person who 
is merely honest and no more, we do not seem to 
see any thing for which to call him virtuous. If we 
look to the conduct itself, wc find few virtues of such 
great importance : and that is the matter which has 
raised the doubt upon tlie subj(;ct. 

I will now explain to you the consideration wliich I 
think resolves the difficulty. The true distinction in 
the case is, whether a man may be honest upon princi- 
ple, or honest out of policy. That will be found to 
be the exact distinction. If a man be honest from 
principle, his honesty is a virtue, and will carry him a 
great way in the discharge of all social virtues ; which 
form not the whole (far from it), but an important part 
of the Christian character. The difference between ho- 
nesty and other duties is, that there arc so many sti-ong 
external reasons for being honest, that it is extremely 
possible for a man to be so, without any internal prin 
ciple whatever. In point of lact, many persons, I be- 
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lieve, are honest, without any internal principle of duty 
whatever. With regard to others, therefore, it may be 
always doubtful, whether this honesty proceed from 
principle or from policy. But that is not the whole, 
or the most important part of the doubt. It may be 
doubtful even to ourselves, from whieh of these two 
motives even our own honesty springs. 

The fear of the law, without question, keeps many 
persons honest. They do that of their own accord, 
in the first instance, which they know the law would 
compel them to do in the second, with a great addition 
of inconvenience and expense. Such a man may never, 
in the course of his life, be the subject of an action or 
lawsuit, — yet if he act from the consideration here de- 
scribed, and only from that consideration, he acts as 
much through fear of the law, as if he was under its 
compulsion ; and what he does is as little connected 
either with a moral or religious principle, as if the law 
did it for him. 

Another man shall discharge the demands upon 
him, which strict honesty, according to the common 
signification of the term, I’equires at his hands, out of 
mere policy ; because he secs plainly that no person 
would knowingly deal with him if he did not. If he 
is to draw an advantage from any kind of business, he 
must observe the rules by which business is regulated. 
To see this, is only to see his own interest, and is a 
case rendered so plain by daily and constant expe- 
rience, that few persons, in fact, miss of seeing it. Yet 
there may be no principle at the heart all this while. 
There may be regularity in his transactions, yet no 
principle at his heart. 

A third finds, what it is impossible to live in the world 
without finding very soon, the numerous advantages of 
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a good character ; and that character is deeply con- 
cerned in the precision and punctuality of his dealings. 
He looks steadily to his reputation in business. That 
he knows to be essential to his success ; his prospects, 
his fortune, depend upon it. He goes something 
farther than the rest. He does not look to the law, or 
the terrors of the law ; he never intends to let the 
matter come to that. He does not merely take care 
so to deal with others, as that others will continue to 
deal with him, but he is anxious to establish a character 
for honesty, — knowing how serviceable, how impoitant, 
and how valuable a possession such a character may 
prove. But though he nuay carry his conduct some- 
what farther than the others, he may be sis destitute 
as they of cither moral or religious principle. 

The truth is, in all those acts which fall under the 
meaning of this term honesty, especially pecuniary 
honesty, there are so many external motives which 
bear upon our conduct and direct it, that it is impossi- 
ble almost to know in others, and not vciy easy to know 
in ourselves, whether what we do springs from virtuous 
and religious principles or not. Yet a vast deal de- 
pends upon that difference, when the character is to be 
estimated in a religious view ; or even when the general 
question is to be resolved whether honesty itself be a 
virtue or not. 

All that a teacher can do (and, so far as he can 
do it, it may be important), is to point out some of the 
tests by which a man may satisfy his own conscience, 
how far the integrity which he observes in his dealings 
— his honesty, in a word — be the fruit of a right and 
religious disposition, or be the effect of mere worldly 
considerations. 
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Now one of these tests is, wlien a transaction is of a 
nature to be perfectly secret — when the truth of it is 
known only to ourselves, all others who were privy to 
it being dead or absent — when if we do what is right, 
we acquire no reputation ; if we do what is wrong, we 
incur no censure, because the whole world except our- 
selves are in ignorance of what is either right or wrong in 
the business. When this happens, as it sometimes does 
to almost every man who is engaged much in the affairs 
of the world, then to act with complete fidelity, and 
with as scrupulous a regard to justice and equity, as 
if we were acting in the face and under the direction 
of a court of justice, fully informed in all the facts 
and circumstances of the case ; — I say, so to act, and 
to be conscious of having so acted, forms a fair pre- 
sumption that our honesty is honesty upon principle. 

Secondly ; merely to render what is due to those 
who can claim and assert their right is, as we have said, 
an equivocal proof of principle ; because a man of no 
principle whatever, if he were possessed of common 
prudence, would do the same : but when we deal equi- 
tably and justly with those who must take what we 
choose to give them ; who must sit down under our 
determination, be that determination what it will — to 
deal, I say, with those at least as amply and liberally 
as we should do either with a superior who could com- 
mand justice, or with an equal who could cnfoi’ce it — 
this again I acknowledge to be a proof of honesty upon 
principle. 

Now many persons may stand in this isolation to us ; 
and they often do so, for different reasons. 

It is the case with those who arc too poor to vin- 
dicate their pretensions. I'lie benelit of the laws, in 
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many cases, cannot be obtained easily. If you will 
have justice, you must pay for it. When such men, 
therefore, taking advantage of this difficulty, withhold 
your right under colour of referring it to the law, 
they rob ; when, under protection of their own wealth 
and ability to maintain a contest, they refuse or but 
delay to comply with equitable obligations, they steal. 

But, secondly ; the person with whom we have to 
do may not be absolutely poor, but may be dependent 
upon us in some other way. Now, whenever we make 
this dependency a reason for curtailing him, in any 
respect whatever, of his full and just rights, we show 
evidently that our honesty, even when we do act 
honestly, is not an honesty upon principle. He must 
be silent, even though oppressed. He must not com- 
plain, however injured. But if we be honest upon 
principle, we shall either lay this situation of his with 
respect to us entirely out of our consideration, or, if 
we do consider it, we shall make it a reason for con- 
ducting ourselves towards him with more attention to 
all his claims, and with a strict regard to the justice 
and honesty of the particular case now under our view ; 
without Inference to any other case, or any other 
transaction, which may have passed between us. He 
must not remind us of our duty : therefore we should 
be more careful and anxious not to Ibrget it ourselves — 
both to recollect it and to discharge it. We may have 
been bountiful, we may have been generous towards 
him upon former occasions, but that is not to be made 
a reason for doing him injustice upon the present. It 
may stop his mouth j we shall hear of no remon- 
strance from him ; but it ought not to induce us to 
subtract the smallest particle of his right or his claims. 
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This is one case in which honesty is put to the test. 
Nor will it vary the case, whether the person with 
whom we have to deal be obliged to us by former favours, 
or be dependent upon us for future expectations. 

Exceedingly plain cases need not come in question ; 
that is, when a demand is precise and positive, exact 
and clear, both in its amount and in the right. These 
are not the sort of cases upon which honesty is called 
upon to do its duty, or to manifest its principle. There 
is another class of cases, and that is of those in which 
there is some degree of doubt or latitude. These arc 
the cases for an honest man to show his character in : 
most especially when they are conjoined with the cir- 
cumstances of the former case, namely, that whatever 
we do cannot be questioned ; that in fact we have the 
making of both sides of the bargain — the adjudication 
of our own cause in our own breast, and that cause not 
without grounds of doubt and question, — then is the 
time to give evidence of the sincerity and the reality of 
a moral principle within us. 

If in cases like these we do not lean, not even a 
little, towards our own side ; if we attend to the 
whispers of equity without any one to admonish us ; 
if we be advocates, not for ourselves, but with ourselves 
for every one who has a claim upon us ; if we see our 
own cause with the same eye with which we look upon 
that of another — our own reasons not made greater 
than they are by self-interest — another person’s reasons 
not made less than they are because he is unable to 
maintain them j if we impose no hardships because 
they must be borne : then, I say, we have a comfort- 
able assurance in our own conscience, that our inte- 
grity, — not only upon these but upon more ordinary occa- 
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sions, upon occasions in which it, cannot be brought to 
the same test, is in truth the effect, not of policy, but 
of principle ; and such integrity, such honesty as this, is 
a fulfilment of duty, and therefore a great virtue, be- 
cause it is a fulfilment of that comprehensive Christian 
precept, “ whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do even so to them.” 
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XLIX. 


PRUDENCE IN THE CONDUCT OF OUll TEMPORAL 
CONCERNS. 

Proverbs xxx. 8, y. 

(iivc 7m; 7iei//ic7’ jm'O'/ij luyr 7'iches; feed 7ne xdth jbod 
eo)ive77ie)it for »ie, lest I sliotild be ftdl and denij 
thee, a7id sai/ U'/to is the Lord or lest I he poor 
and steal. 

I HAVE made choice of this text, not so much for the 
prayer itself, which yet is a very good one, and wliat most 
wise men will join in, as because it marks very strongly, 
ami 1 believe very truly, the effects which riches and 
poverty, — the extremes of them, however, — frccpiently 
have upon us. We will convert the order of the words, 
which will make no difference in the substance of them, 
and consider at present what the text has to say of 
[)overty. 

Give me not poverty, says the author of this prayer, 
lest I he poor and steal. The strength of this ob- 
servation extends beyond the words. We must not 
by poverty understand only an absolute want of sub- 
sistence, and the ordinary accommodations of life, but 
every situation, high and low, where men’s expenses 
exceed their income, and thereby occasion embarrass- 
ment and distress. Nor is the danger confined to 
st(>aling. Any dishonesty, any unfair shifts by which 
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people can relieve their distresses, come within the ex- 
tent and substance of this remark. So that the force 
of the prayer may be seen, perhaps, more plainly if it 
be put into these words — guard me against all diffi- 
culties and embarrassments in my circumstances, lest 
these difficulties put me upon unfair means of relieving 
iliem, and drive me to despci’ate and dishonest shifts 
to get rid of them. 

Whether there be sufficient reason for this prayer or 
not, must be judged of by observation and experience ; 
and they wlio have seen most of the world will be most 
ready, 1 believe, to acknowledge that the opprobrium 
of involved circumstances is so great and so urgent, 
ihat there are few who lind their integrity firm enough 
to bciir up iigiiinst it. How I’requently do we see, or 
he.ir, however, of men offiiir character, whilst the world 
went etisily with them, drawm in by degrees as their 
circumstances grew worse, to try experiments, tit first 
perhtips, though not (piite upright, neither on the other 
hand iibsolutely dishonest, and cud at last in the direct 
])ractice of roguery and deceit ! The inducement, no 
doubt, is strong. There arc few who can give up their 
habits of luxury, or part with the indulgencies to which 
t hey have been accustomed : fewer still who can bear 
the shame of it. There is a reputation to be upheld, 
a pride and point of honour to be maintained, which, 
however false or foolish, will not permit men to de- 
scend in the ranks of life, or submit to those humiliations 
and restraints which their circumstances recpiire. Now 
this is a constant pressure and temptation ; and although 
at certain times their reflection may get the better of 
it, and fortify them against the remotest thought of 
relieving themselves by dishonesty, yet these reflections 
coming only at certain times, and the temj)tations, as 1 
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say, being constant, pressing always upon their thonglits 
and spirits, if an opportunity comes in their way, of 
supplying or superseding their necessities, it is well if 
they be scrupulous about the means, or able to refrain 
from any expedient wJiich promises alleviation or relief 
in present distress. One may imagine how urgent the 
temptation is. A man has tasted what it is to live well 
and reputably. This must beggar him. He must give 
up his ac(juaintance, connexions, place, character, ap- 
pearance, and esteem. This is what is before him, if 
he insist upon the strict rules of honesty and upright- 
ness, and all this may be avoided by taking an advantage 
which is in his power. A man, in such an instant, has 
not wit or ingenuity enough to disguise or palliate the 
irregularity of what he is about. Ihit no matter what 
is the cause of it, if it be found true in fact, that dis- 
tressed circumstances drive most men to injustice of 
one kind or other, it affords matter of very serious re- 
Hcction to all of us. 

Are we those, first, who are setting out in the world ? 
Such, if they consider what has been said, will take 
heed to lay the plan of their expenses so as to fall easily 
and entirely within the compass of their fortune, and 
to keep close to tliis plan. And this, not merely as a 
matter of prudence and economy, but as a moral duty ; 
for so they will find it to be to their cost, if they neglect 
it. Let not any luxury of living tempt them into 
dissipation and extravagance. Luxury of eating and 
drinking is the poorest of all pleasures at the best ; 
and can, 1 think, be no pleasure at all when it is pro- 
cured and embittered by the difficulties it draws us into. 
Neither (which is equally dangerous) let any false 
notions of shame, or appearance, or emulation, lead them 
into expenses inconsistent with their fortune. '^Hiey 
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may be sure that I’eal respect is never procured tliat 
way. They mistake the matter much, if they hope 
to procure reverence and esteem by displaying an 
appearance beyond their circumstances. All who are 
ac(piaiuted with the truth will upbraid and despise them 
for it, and it is surely a pitiful ambition to impose upon 
strangers. All this, as I said before, is to be pressed 
upon them on the score of duty and religion, for, if 
they will either observe the world themselves, or believe 
those who have observed it, they will find dishonesty in 
some shape or other, open or concealed, direct or in- 
direct, to be tlie general effect of involved and encum- 
bered fortunes, especially where tlie incumbrance is 
brought on by extravagance or profusion ; and when 
we see other nlen^s integrity so often borne down by 
the temptation this lays them under, it is a ])iece of pre- 
sumption to expect that ours should stand liriii against 
it. So that a reasonable degree of prudence, in the 
regulation of our desires, habits, and expenses will be 
found, and 1 believe most men will own it earlier or 
later, to be as conducive to our virtue as our comfort, 
— equally necessary, that is in other words, to make us 
happy here as hereafter. 

I would next address a word to those whose mis- 
conduct or misfortunes have reduced them to straits and 
difficulties in their circumstances. There is a vast dif- 
ference, no doubt, in the cause of their distress ; but 
their distress, in either case, may be great. Now such, 
perhaps, should be told what they are to expect. They 
must look for struggles and temptations. They may 
expect to meet with opportunities of relieving the pre- 
sent burden by unfair practices ; perhaps, of setting 
themselves, apparently, at ease and at liberty. They 
must count upon being violently beset and urged in their 
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minds wlien these opportunities offer. Their own 
liearts will suggest to them all the misery of their pre- 
sent situation, what they have suffered, or what they 
are likely to suffer, if they neglect the present oppor- 
tunity, Their imagination will go in quest of every 
excuse and palliation that can be thought of ; what 
they are induced to do is no more than what thousands, 
and they themselves, perhaps, have done before — what, 
they hope, urgent want may make pardonable — it is 
w4iat, some time hence, they may make restitution for 
— what, perhaps, may never be known — what, if it be 
known, will not leave them w^orse than they are. 
These, and numberless more like reflections, will rise 
aip in their minds. All is, however, of no weight, be- 
cause wliat is wrong and unjust in a rich man will be 
w rong and unjust in a poor man ; but such, nevertheless, 
as will probably be of great influence upon the biassed, 
bewildered judgement. The temptation they must 
expect will occur frequently, will meet them at every 
turn — ruin them when off their guard, struggle with 
them when upon it — infest them with constant impor- 
tunity. What advice, tlien, can be given to such ? 
To stick the closer to tlieir integrity the more urgent 
their distress grows. To consider that every man has 
Ins trial — this is theirs ; that this is their proper enemy, 
the persecution and danger to which they are exposed ; 
this their spiritual enemy. They are to do what a good 
soldier does, arm tliemselves the strongest where they 
know they are the weakest ; prepare for defence where 
they expect the attack : collect, that is, all their re- 
solution, to this point 5 exert themselves, and all the 
vigour of character whicli they are masters of, against 
their adversary. If they have themselves to blame for 
their distress, strict lionesty under it is tlie way, and 
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tlic only way, by which they can repair their error. 
Uprightness in adversity always procures the respect 
and indulgence of mankind ; and, we trust, also, the 
favour of Almighty God. Even when our adversity 
has been owing to our own fault or folly, it is an atone- 
ment in some measure for past misconduct ; but when 
w'c see extravagance drive men to distress, and distress 
to dishonesty, there is no one will pity them ; because 
every body but themselves can see that both the distress 
and dishonesty lay at their own door. The case of 
those who ai-e reduced by misfortunes, which is what 
may happen to the best and wisest of mankind, is, as 
it ought to be, more easy. It is easier, I mean, to bear 
up cbecrfully against tbe inconveniences of poverty, 
when we have not ourselves to reproach with it. There 
is no infamy to contend with ; for where is the shame 
of sharing the disaster which all mankind are liable to ? 
It is like being struck by a thunderbolt. There is no 
disgrace in it of any kind. Tools, indeed, may deride, 
when they sec us stri])pcd of the ornaments of wealth 
and honour — but none but fools will laugh ; the good 
and serious will be taught to look up to the hand whieh 
holds the rod, and tremble for themselves. Misfortunes 
man is taught to expect ; and, bad as the world is, it 
will alw'ays reverence an honest man struggling with 
difficulties. But there are for such, comforts and con- 
siderations of another kind, far above the world or its 
opinions. The proper reflection in such a situation, 
and which should never be out of a man’s mind, is 
this — that their misfortune is the visitation of God 
alone, probably for the very purpose of trying and 
proving our integrity. 

He, therefore, that stands firm, that holds fast his 
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integrity, comes out of the fire purer and brighter— * 
approves himself to his God in the very part in which 
God has been pleased to try him. This is to sanctify 
our sufferings — making, that is, “ our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, work out for us a far moi'e 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” But, indeed, 
to speak the plain truth, it is not those who are brought 
to poverty by misfortunes that are often dishonest 
under it. It is those who set out with schemes of 
over-reaching and deceit, and fail in them ; or those 
who begin with extravagance and end in fraud ; that 
is, wanting either any good principle or firmness of 
mind to abide by it, they are carried away by the 
temptation which, according to their circumstances, is 
the strongest : in their prosperity by luxury and pride 
— in their adversity by the practices of fraud and 
roguery. The violent temptations that distressed cir- 
cumstances lay men under, to attempt the arts of fraud 
and dishonesty, ought both to make us careful our- 
selves, and likewise somewhat more moderate and 
charitable towards others, who labour under difficulties 
of this kind. We may have been, perhaps, fair and 
honest in our dealings ; we have done well — but we 
have been jdways in affluence, at ease in our circum- 
stances, and have never felt the load and pressure of 
pei-plexed or reduced fortunes. We have never known 
what it is to look disgrace and poverty in the face. If 
we have known this, we know not the trial some men’s 
honesty is put to, nor how far ours would have stood 
out against them. It is one thing to maintain our in- 
tegrity in the ordinary transactions and easy concerns 
of life, and another to hold it fast at an extremity — 
when we arc pushed on by indigence, and the pi'ospcct. 
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perhaps, of ruin on the one side, and convenient op- 
portunity, and the expectation we may be under of 
setting ourselves at ease and liberty on the other. 

I am not now arguing for dishonesty of any kind, 
or in any circumstances. I am only pleading for the 
lenity of mankind — somewhat more mildness and mo- 
deration in our judgement and treatment of such per- 
sons, than is always shown ; and this principally to 
impress upon you the advice of Saint Paul, “ That if 
any be overtaken in a fault, instead of driving him to 
despair by persecution and ill usage, to restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted.” 
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THE MISAl'l'LICATION OF EXAMPLE. 

1 Cor. XV. 3.‘3. 

Evil cominunicalions corrupt good manners. 

VVe often make a very bad use of the example ol 
others ; and this is not owing solely to the wickedness 
of the example, but to our own error and perverseness 
in applying it. It is very difficult to live well among 
bad companions. It is a proof of a strong sense of 
duty, as w^cll as of a great command of resolution, to 
maintain our virtue and innocence in any ])articular 
branch of morals, in which there is a general relaxation 
of principle and insensibility of guilt prevailing among 
the persons around us. Men without principle, men 
without religion, men of unstedfast minds, of easy 
consciences, of thoughtless di.spositions, are swept away 
by the current — they go down with the stream of 
general practice, and of general conversation, with 
very little opposition to corruptions which have exam])le 
to support them ; hence, the infectious nature of vice, 
and the rapid progress of the infection : if licentious 
and lascivious sins have found their w'ay into a neigh- 
bourhood, good and serious men are shocked to sec 
how the youth of both sexes fall into the snare. It is 
with concern that they observe how many are undone, 
and how soon. When drinking, late hours, riotous 
proceedings, gain footing in a place, there is no com- 
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puting wliat numbers are drawn in ; at first, it is pro- 
bable, those only who were bad beforehand — then tlie 
idle and unoccupied, who are ready for any seduction — 
then the giddy and foolish — ^then the pliant tempered •, 
but the evil practice continues, till husbands and 
parents forget all those who ought to be the nearest 
and dearest to them, and share in the general jjrohi- 
gacy, to the great griel’, terror, and prejudice of their 
friends, and those who depend upon them. If swearing 
get into use, it is inconceivable how the horror of it 
wears away, and how soon oaths and imprecations be- 
come frequent in our streets, even from the lips of 
children ; how all discourse, especially all mirth and 
diversion, become taiiited with it ; but the good Chris- 
tian rellects — he knows that sin is the same, whether 
it be common or uncommon, whether there be many 
examples to countenance it, or none, whether it be 
the fashion of the place, or the contrary — that it is the 
same in the sight of God, the same in its linal effects, 
the same in its punishment ; and that all those, be they 
many or few, who are led away by the commoiniess 
of a vice, are cither men of hollow and unsound princi- 
j)les, or foolish and ignorant — men wanting in firmness 
and self-command, men incapable of any moral pro- 
ficiency : yet, that is the true time to hold close to a 
man’s inuocency and resolutions, when he is beset, as 
I may so say, by the restless impoj-tunity of evil ex- 
ample, of a corrupt neighbourhood, of a licentious age. 

These all are the natural consctpiences of bad ex- 
amples ; but what I rather propose to consider is, not 
so much the effects, as the misap])lications of examjde. 
And of these one is the following, — when a man of 
general good character has some particular failing 
mixed with his virtues, we, without possessing the 
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virtues, make them an excuse for the failings in our- 
selves : than whicli nothing can be more absurd, for 
how far these virtues may extenuate the failings in 
him is certainly of no importance to us ; if we liave 
not his virtues to allege in our conduct, they can be of 
no benefit or profit to us. And if we take the argu- 
ment the other way — if we suppose that the failing 
cannot have so mucli harm and guilt in it as some 
impute to it, otherwise so good a man would not have 
allowed himself in the practice, we advance the un- 
safest argument that can be alleged. Some are very 
mixed characters, very inconsistent with themselves ; 
and men, otherwise good, arc under surprising delusions 
in that part of their character in which they have suf- 
fered themselves to be overcome ; so that, to build 
upon their authority in the very point in which they 
betray their weakness, is to rely upon a very feeble 
su))p()rt indeed. Thus, a man of’ honour and lionesty 
in his dealings, in whom the world places great trust 
and confidence, may unfortunately, witli all his cha- 
I'acter for general conscientiousness and integrity, liave 
fallen into habits of sottishness and drinking ; others 
who give themselves up to this insinuating and per- 
nicious vice will plead his example, — and appear to 
tlicmselves to be sheltered, as it were, under his cha- 
racter, though not one of the (qualities which compose 
his character belong to themselves. But, they say, 
could he be the man to permit himself these indidgences, 
if he thought them so wrong ? Alas ! we ought never 
to argue in this manner — we cannot infer a man’s 
judgement from his practice, we know not what passes 
in his mind : ])erliaps his conscience is struggling 
against it all the while ; perha])s he has been so often 
overcome l)y temptation and by liis proj)ensity, that con- 
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science has lost its force and its sensibility — which will 
happen •, perhaps, if he were to counsel and admonish, 
he would be the first man to warn or caution us against 
the very indulgence in which we think we are only 
following him : he would propose his own case to us, 
not as an encouragement or an example, which we 
make it to be, but as a lesson and a warning. Sensible 
of his infirmity and his unsteadiness, he does not un- 
tlcrtake to defend it, although lie has often found him- 
self overcome by it. And what must be the consequence 
of this kind of imitation ? If we will imitate some par- 
ticular person, let us imitate him in his good proper- 
ties ; at least, let us imitate him througliout. Picking 
out from each character the bad parts of it, and in- 
fusing those, and those only, into our own, is a plan 
which must end in gradual loss of virtue and growth 
of vice ; and if otliers pursued it as well as we, in 
universal depravity and corruption. We are to judge of 
actions and conduct as they arc in themselves, and not 
us they arc joined with other actions and other conduct 
in the same person — that is the right and sound judge- 
ment : but the most wrong, and the most unsound, 
is that which would excuse vices which we have, by 
virtues which we have not ; that which presumes that 
a man’s judgement vindicates what his passions prompt 
him to. 

A second misapplication of example is this : when 
we sec a man of pious and religious carriage forget his 
character, so as to fall into some unjustifiable or loose 
conduct, we forthwith conclude that his former jiiety 
was all hypocrisy, his religion feigned. Now this is a 
very hasty conclusion ; the experience of human life 
does not authorise it : on the contrary, we see men 
drawn into transgressions of their duty, without re- 
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noiincing, or oven disturbing tlicir principles. There 
is a great deal of difference between secretly respecting 
religion, and religion not having so firm a hold on our 
minds as to guide and direct our conduct uniformly. 
We may infer the weakness of a man’s principles and 
resolution, or we may infer the violence of his passions, 
and the mastery they have gained over him, from his 
giving way to temptation ; but we cannot infer, either 
his former insincerity, or that any deliberate change in 
his opinions has taken place. A difference oiiglit to be 
made whether the sin be casual or habitual ; that is, 
whether it be a single offence, ora course of offending : 
if it be the first kind, it is a very harsh judgement to 
pronounce, because a man has been off his guard, and 
overtaken off‘ his guard, that therefore, in truth, he has 
no religion at all. There is no foundation for any such 
inference. Not only charity, but probability is against 
it. If a man apparently religious falls not only into a 
single act of transgression, but into an evil course of 
life, the presumption no doubt is more against him ; 
yet even here it is far from decisive. JVIen in fact 
allow themselves a course of unlawful practices in some 
particular point, who retain a regard to duty in other 
points. We may perhaps argue that they deceive, even 
fatally deceive, their own hearts ; but we cannot argue 
that they reject the grounds of moral and religious ob- 
ligation. I mention this case in particular, because 
vicious men arc exceedingly apt to lay great stress upon 
it. It is a kind of ease to their minds to find out a 
hypocrite. If they can but point out in the neigh- 
bourhood a man of outward sanctity and apparent reli- 
gious behaviour, who has been detected in some secret 
bad practices, or who, after years of sober and regular 
conversation, has fallen off from his character, and given 
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liimsclfup to licentious or dishonest courses, they draw 
u great comfort from it to themselves — they are fond of 
repeating such instances ; they are willing to believe, 
and would have others believe, that all men at the 
bottom are very like themselves j that the difference 
between good and bad men is more in the ap2>earance 
than the reality j that the opinion of the world, which 
reprobates and cries out against them, is unreasonable ; 
for it is not, that they arc in fact worse than others, 
but that they do not cover and mask their vices so well. 
Now I say, that this way of talking and thinking is 
very irrational, on two accounts : first, because it pre- 
sumes that every man who allows himself in some bad 
practice, or who falls off from his former character, is, and 
all the while has been, secretly, a disbeliever and a con- 
temner of religion, — which presumption is by no means 
true •, it is neither generally true, nor absolutely true. 
It is a conduct which arises from inconsistency much 
oftener than from insincerity. And secondly, were it 
true, the inference they draw from it to the encourage- 
ment of their own vices is to the last degree fallacious. 
Uccause there arc hypocrites in the world, does it 
follow that there arc no solid grounds of virtue? True 
it is, that some who make a profession of religion, in 
their hearts reject it — Does it follow that religion has 
no foundation to stand on ? It is only the judgement 
of these partial persons after all, that is shown : and, 
what is most material, it is that judgement cori’uptcd 
and influenced by a bad life — because theirs is always, 
by the very supposition, a case of concealed or newly- 
commenced wickedness. 

Another species of deceptions argument from ex- 
ample is this — when we see, or rather imagine that we 
see, other persons perform any act of religion from 
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selfish or unprincipled motives, we avoid their example 
by not performing the act of religion at all ; which is 
the most perverse turn to give to the matter that can 
be. The true reflection from such an example is this : 
The duty does not cease to be such — the act of religion 
is not therefore^less an obligation, because certain per- 
sons of our acquaintance perform it with very improper 
views and motives ; if they comply with it from bad 
reasons, we ought to comply with it from better, instead 
of not complying with it at all, in order to show our 
dislike of their example. Thus because we think some 
persons come to church or the sacrament, to be thought 
religious ; others because it has been their custom ; 
others because they are obliged to it by their situation, 
calling, or the authority of their parents and masters ; 
others because they have nothing else to do — therefore 
we will not go to church or the sacrament at all. This 
example shows what shills and pretences men are driven 
to in excuse of their neglect of duty. Good and wise 
men would be very unwilling and scarce able to believe, 
that any j)ersons performed religious acts from any 
other than religious motives ; — but they immediately 
reflect that if the case be not so, it is nothing to them ; 
it is no extenuation of their guilt, should they neglect 
what is their duty, if others debase their performance 
of it by unworthy motives : nor, on the other hand, can 
it ever detract from the worthiness and acceptability of 
those services which proceed from a sincere wish to 
please God. 

In like manner, because it sometimes happens that 
men who arc remarkable for their attendance upon 
religious ordinances ai*e not equally remarkable for 
their honesty and virtue, and good conduct in other 
respects, therefore we take up a mean opinion of religion 
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and religious ordinances. This is a very loose conse- 
quence that we draw — religious ordinances never pre- 
tended to possess such a check and irresistible efficacy 
in them, as to make men good universally or neces- 
sarily. Great allowances must be made for the differ- 
ence of men’s engagements, and the temper of their 
minds with respect to them, and some for the difference 
of men’s apprehension of the importance of pai'ticular 
offices ; and after these allowances, I believe it will 
turn out that the soundest virtue, the truest moi’ality, is 
found in conjunction with a pious veneration for the 
offices of religion. 

The sum of my discourse amounts principally to this : 
If unfortunately there be any in our religions congre- 
gations who are found out to have carried on concealed 
practices of wickedness along with outward sanctity and 
devotion ; who, after having led for a long time a life 
of regularity and religion, fall off' from these charac- 
teristics, we are not entitled to conclude, as we are very 
apt to do, that they arc, and have been, disbelievers on 
the whole. Experience of human nature authorises no 
such conclusion ; the probability is, that they are not 
so much consequences as inconsistencies: these men 
are borne down by the force and strength of the tempta- 
tion. 13ut, chiefly and industriously, ought we to be- 
ware of drawing such inferences from the examples, as 
to make them either a reason for the less respectability 
of religion itself; or for thinking that such may in any 
way, or by any construction, either in the judgement of 
mankind, or in the final judgement of God, be an excuse 
or cover for our own evil courses. 
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TIIK DUTY OF PARENTS TOWARDS THEIR 
(RilLDREN. 

(part I.) 

Ephesians vi. J-. 

Ye ^/fUfiers, provoke not tjour children to xvi alh, hut 
hring them up in the nurture and admonition of' the 
Lord. 


The duty of parents towards tlicir cliildren is a duty 
which concerns so many, and is of sucli importance to 
all those whom it does concern, that it deserves every 
consideration which we can give it : for though it be 
a duty generally acknowledged, it is not in some ])arts 
of it either so well understood, or so properly practised 
as it ought to be. I shall divide the duty, I’or method’s 
sake, into three parts. 

First ; the maintenance of children, and a reasonable 
provision for their happiness, in point of circumstances 
and situation in the woi'ld. 

Secondly *, education. 

And thirdly ; the proper care of their virtue. 

The obligation upon parents to maintain their 
children is the lirst and pleasantest part of their duty ; 
and it is founded upon this reason — the helpless con- 
dition of infancy renders it absolutely necessary that 
one or other take the charge of its maintenance. And 
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it is intuufest that the parents have no right, by tlieir 
act and deed, to burden others with the charge. No- 
thing, therefore, is left but for the parents to under- 
take it themselves : so that the maintaining of our off- 
spring is matter of strict debt to the rest of mankind. 
And this, independent of the affection of pai’ents to 
their children ; which, if it be instinctive, is an instinct 
implanted for the express purpose of promoting the 
interests of their children, and so demonstrative of God 
Almighty’s will and intention about it. 

This part of a parent’s duty, though so plain and 
natural, and though the impulse to it be commonly so 
strong, is not ahvays discharged. They are the lowest, 
indeed, as well as the vilest of the human species, wlio 
neglect or break through it : yet there are some such in 
every nciglibourhood. There are tliose wdio run away 
from their families and leave tlicm to perish, by the 
want of what tlicy sliould do for them. There are 
i)thers who stay at home only to consume in drunken- 
ness and idle sports, what should be bread for their 
lamilics ; and perhaps what their families earn. 

There are those who are fallen into so slothful and 
idle a course of life, that they had rather cast their 
children upon the public than labour for them. And 
there arc those, lastly, who, alter having ruined the 
mother, and been the means of bringing innocent suf- 
ferers into the world, abandon both to shame and 
misery, nor concern themselves as being any farther 
connected with them, or being under any obligation to 
provide for the maintenance of cither : which is just 
as abandoned and wicked a line of conduct as any of 
the others, — for, if you remember the reason why 
pai’ents are bound to maintain their children, that 
reason holds c<iually for natural children as for any 
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other. There is no difference in the obligation, so An- 
as it extends to maintenance, but what custom holds — 
which is no diffex-encc at all. But there is something 
beyond mere subsistence, which a child is entitled to 
receive at the hands of its parents, because there is 
something necessary for it, and which the child cannot 
procure for itself; and that is, a reasonable provision 
for the happiness of the child in its circumstances and 
situation of life. Those who, to make short work of 
the subject, say that a parent is bound to do all he can 
for his children, say too much ; because, at that rate, 
every thing a person spends, which might liave been 
saved, and every profit omitted which might have been 
made, would be criminal, as it would be a breach of 
that rule. Besides, such very general rules, which have 
no limits, would be of no soi-t of use. But a reasonable 
care of the circumstances and situation of children is 
certainly a parent’s duty, — that is, to put them in such 
a situation, and leave them, if in our power, in such 
circumstances, as that they may liave a fair chance, 
and a probable expectation of being happy and useful. 
Happy and useful are tlie two words to be remembered : 
that is what 1 mean by a reasonable provision. 

Now I do not say a child has this chance or ex- 
pectation, unless he be Avell placed in a situation suitable 
to his habits and reasonable expectations, and furnished 
likewise w'ith a competent provision for the demands of 
that situation. But here it becomes a very material 
question, how we are to calculate the demands and 
expenses of the situation, or what may be deemed a 
person’s reasonable expectation. For these exigencies 
depend much upon the young man himself, and they 
can call or think what they jxleasc so many exigencies ; 
and thus making the expectations of the child in some 
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degree the measure of tjie parent’s duty, we arelaying 
the parent open to unbounded demands. I answer, that 
the exigencies of any situation, and the reasonable ex- 
pectations of children, arc so far regulated by custom ; 
that as much indulgence in expense, appearance, and 
manner of living, and the like, as is customarily allowed 
to and practised by people of such professions, or in 
similar situations of life, are to be accounted the exi- 
gencies of that situation. Not that custom, in its own 
proper force, can alter or detennine what is right or 
wrong in any case ; but in the present case you cannot 
suppose that a young person who is denied that which 
all, or almost all, about him arc allowed, or, which is the 
same thing, is not supplied with the means of procuring 
them, and exposed on that account to continual morti- 
fication, and what he reckons disgrace : you cannot, I 
say, suppose that he will be tolerably easy or happy 
under sucli circumstances — at least you will not find 
him so ; and a fair chance for his ease and happiness 
he has a right to look for. You will rmderstaiul that 
all vicious and licentious iudulgencies are to be excejrted 
out of tins rule, which a parent is not to encourage or 
supply, or even permit, if be can help it, however com- 
mon they may be in the situation and class of life in 
which his child is placed ; iior would it alter the case 
if such practices were universal. 

What we have said of custom regulating the exi- 
gencies and situation, is ecpially true as to the expecta- 
tion of the child, and the choice of situation. In 
reality, and in the eyes of reason, all situations 
which are e<pially innocent and useful arc ecpially 
honourable ; but it is not exactly so in the opinion 
of the world. ^I'he world has what it calls its di- 
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stinctions of rank, its liberal professions, and inferior 
stations ; and in laying out a plan or provision for our 
children, we must be content in some measure to sub- 
mit to such opinions. A child will naturally expect 
to preserve the place, rank, and condition in life, in 
which he has been brought up. He has had from 
the first those who accounted him their equal, and he 
will expect to continue so. And who should say that 
his expectations are unreasonable ? At least they are 
natural and unavoidable. It is not likely that a child 
should be satisfied in a condition which degi’ades and 
depresses him beneath his acquaintance; and that he 
should see with patience the children of all other 
families, whose birth, place, and rank in life were like 
his own, advanced before him. 

The habits of a young person are a consideration of 
still greater importance than his expectations. To 
accustom children to habits of case, amusements, and 
elegance, and a thousand distinctions, and then to send 
them abroad into a calling where they must all be given 
up, or meet every day w ith contradiction and rebuke, and 
to suppose that your children will reconcile themselves 
to the change, is to suppose the children much wiser 
than their parents — is to expect that from the indecision 
and vehcmcncy of youth, which you will find is the 
fruit of reflection and resolution. 

The I'ule we lay down then is this, — that a parent is 
bound, if in his power (for no one is bound to impos- 
sibilities), to provide his child with a calling suited to 
his talents and reasonable expectations, and to supply 
the exigencies of that calling ; and those expectations 
and exigencies are to be deemed reasonable which the 
generality of others in similar circumstances, or of the 
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same profession, arc commonly indulged with : and 
then, when a parent lias done tliis, he has done his 
duty — so far as relates to provision. 

We will next sec how this rule applies to the different 
classes and conditions of life, and who are the persons 
that offend against it. 

First tlien, the most important, because the most 
numerous of men amongst us, arc those wlio have only 
their labour to live by. 

It is manifest tliat if they accustom their children 
betimes to industry, and procure them any calling in 
which their industry will honestly support them, tliey 
completely accpiit themselves of the duty of a parent to 
his child; as completely, perhajis even more so, than 
the man who lays uj) an independence for his son, in 
order to raise a family or be in a condition above his 
birth. lie jirovides his cliild with a situation suited to 
his habits ; for he took care to habituate him from the 
beginning to labour and sobriety, and to the reasonable 
use of exertion : for the child who expects to live in 
idleness when liis parents brought him up hy their 
labour, cannot be said to entertain a reasonable ex- 
pectation. And then, as to the demands ot the situ- 
ation, a livelihood lor himselt, and, in due time, the 
means of providing a livelihood (or a family of his own, 
is the utmost that either reason or even custom can 
authorize him to expect. I hat in fact, w ith no extia- 
ordinary vein and iucliiiatioii, he will expect. These 
things a parent cannot supply him with ; but he can 
do better : for he can establish him in tlie business 
which ho has taught him, or can get him taught, and 
direct him by the sober and industrious life he has 
brought him up with, to maintain himself. Ihis is a 
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consolation and encouragement to their condition of 
life ; as it shows that eveiy man who has health and 
hands, and activity, need not fear being able to do his 
duty to his family : and would we did not observe 
many persons more afraid of the burden of a family 
than they are of offending God by a life of lewdness 
and licentiousness ! They who ti’ansgress against this 
rule are the people who suffer their children to live in 
absolute idleness, or what is next to it, in some trifling 
employment which can never be of service to them 
when they become men — or in little pilferings and 
private tricks ; and who do not, if they grow up, take 
cai’e betimes to provide them with masters and honest 
laborious callings. 

The next order of men are those who are in the 
middle, betwixt poverty and riches ; who are of liberal 
professions, and though of smaller estates, in creditable 
branches of business. These might provide a mere 
subsistence for their children by sending them out into 
the world to get their bread by trade or manual labour ; 
but they would not satisfy by these means the reason- 
able expectations of their children, which is necessary 
to be done, in order to give them a fair chance for 
happiness. Much less arc they bound, on the other 
hand, to make them or leave them inde])endent of any 
profession. This may happen sometimes ; but 1 believe 
that there is more pleasure than merit in it, when it does 
happen. A calling iji some degree upon a level, in 
point of place and station, with that which their parents 
follow, is the utmost they are entitled to ex])ect ; and 
yet this simple and practicable rule is often and in 
various ways neglected. It is neglected from avarice, 
from vanity, and from extravagance. From avarice; 
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as when a parent sinks his child’s profession to save the 
charges of education, wliich of all schemes of economy 
is the worst ; for the cliild, wlien he becomes master of 
his liberty and his fortune, will hardly sit down with 
the calling he is brought up to, and is (pialificd for no- 
thing better. But this ciTor is not common. Our 
ride is violated from vanity, when a parent, from some 
foolish conceit of birth and distinction, thinks the or- 
dinary occupations of life beneath the dignity of his 
family, and yet is not in circumstances to advance his 
children into the more honourable professions, and so 
leaves them to shift for themselves without cither em- 
ployment or profession at all ; or, what is worse, intro- 
duces them perhajis into some profession or place of 
public education of some great name and repute, and 
yet has it not in his power to supply him with 
the necessary exjicnses of the station in which he 
has placed his child, until he can maintain himself ; I 
call these /iccessarij ca'2)ciiscs, as I said before, which 
idl or most in the same situation of life are allowed. 
T'his is both folly and cruelty : — folly, for you will 
hardly ever know an instance of a person succeeding in 
a profession who is thus shackled j — and cruelty to the 
child, for the thus lifting him up into the higher classes 
of life, without giving him the means of supporting him- 
self, is only to expose him to continual insult and mor- 
tification ; to make his life and happiness a prey to 
every vexation and distress. I am sure that a parent 
who acts thus docs not do his duty by his child, if it 
be a jiarent’s duty to give his child a fair chance of 
happiness. He gives him indeed scarcely any chance 
at all : for there is not any one living who can be at 
ease under the dilficultics and vexations fvhich a man is 
liable to whose circumstances are inadeijuate to his state. 
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And lastly ; parents do not discharge their duty to 
their children, or what is just the same, put it out of 
their power to discliarge it, by their own ex travagance. 
When a parent miglit, by frugality and self-denial and 
diligence, put his children into a calling suitable for 
them, and give or leave them sufficient to go on with 
his calling, and does not do so, he is then extravagant 
in the ])ropcrest sense of that word, and his extravagance 
has a double effect on his children — it both accustoms 
them to high or luxurious living, and deprives them of 
the means of continuing it. Nor is it an excuse to say 
that their children shared with them ; that they in- 
dulged them while in their ])Ower with every thing they 
could afford, or more. This is not that reasonable and 
permanent provision for a child’s happiness which it is 
a parent’s duty to make. 

'riie last order of men which remains to be considered 
are those of great fortune and family, and who are 
bound perhaps to transmit to some one child a con- 
siderable part of their fortune. Such child will seldom 
submit to enter into a profession, nor would the jiarent 
be willing he should. When those persons, by luxury 
or mismanagement, throw away their large fortunes 
upon themselves — or enjoy it while they may, as it is 
termed — they leave the rest of their family of all others 
the most destitute ; for they have brought them up 
with expectations only to be disappointed ; with habits 
which will teaze and torment them, and with a pride 
which will starve them. 

To sum up the whole ; the duty of parents to their 
children, like every other duty, has its limits. There is 
such a thing as doing too much, when w^e arc so anxious 
for our family as to be hardly just, and never generous 
to the rest of mankind. And there is such a thing as 
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doing too little — when we neglect the opportunities we 
have, or may have, of providing for our children in such 
a manner as is reasonable, and, if it be not their own 
fault, conducting them through an ensnaring and 
precarious world, with comfort to themselves and use- 
fulness to others. 
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LII. 

THE DUTY OF PARENTS TOWARDS THEIR 
CHILDREN. 

(part II.) . 

PllOVEUBS XXII. G. 

Train itp a child in the ica^ he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it. 

One grand article of a parcut’.s duty to his children 
is the care of their virtue, and the using of proper ex- 
pedients and precautions to preserve and inculcate it. 
This you will say was the business of education, which 
has been already treated of ; but there are certain other 
precautions and expedients which do not fall under the 
notice of what is commonly reckoned education, and 
which therefore we choose to make the sidiject of a 
separate exhortation ; though to say the truth, it 
matters little how our duty is arranged or divided, if it 
be but understood and practised. 

Now the first and principal and most direct way of 
encouraging virtue in our children, is by our own ex- 
ample. The great point in a young person, or indeed in 
any person, is the being accustomed to look forward to 
the consequences of their actions in a future world : and 
this is not to be brought about by any other method 
than the parents’ acting with a view to those con- 
sequences themselves. Whatever parents may be in 
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their own conduct, they cannot but wish to have their 
children virtuous : both because they know that virtue 
at the setting out has a better chance for thriving in 
the world than vice (though with all chances it may 
turn out otherwise), and because, unless a man has de- 
liberately, and from conviction, cast off all expectation 
of a future state (which is not, I trust and believe, the 
case with many, if with any), he cannot but desire, if 
he love his children at all, to have them happy in that 
state — he cannot but know that to promote and secure 
that happiness and that interest is, after all, the veiy 
best thing which he can do for them. And I will 
suppose it to be the wish and purpose of every pai’ent. 
Jhit then how do they go about to accomplish it? 
They gravely, jicrhaps, and solemnly give them lessons 
of virtue and morality — warn them with much seeming 
earnestness against idleness, drunkenness, lewdness, 
dissoluteness, and profligacy ; whereas they themselve f 
hang about all day without employ, come home dis- 
ordered by intemperance, are cried out against in the 
whole neighbourhood for some profligate connexions, 
and waste and destroy their substance in riot, dissipa- 
tion, and high living ; or they will tell their children, 
possibly, of the great importance of religion — that every 
thing beside is of short duration, and, consequently, 
small importance, in comparison with this — that death 
closes all our cares but this — w’hatever else, therefore, 
they regard, to take care of this. This is the con- 
sation, perhaps, that they hold with their children, 
whilst their own conduct ail the while has not much of 
the influence of religion discoverable in it. The offices 
and ordinances of religion, which are the apparent, and 
therefore, as examjdes, the affecting and influencing 
spin> of it, are. put by and neglected, if there beany 
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jjretence or cause for neglecting them — not seldom 
without any pretence or excuse at all. 

All that the child sees of the parents is, that they 
are continually taken up with the pursuit of some 
pleasure 5 or that they busy themselves about some 
worldly advantage, as much as if there were no such 
things as religion and a future state ever heard of. 
One hour the parent shall be I'epresenting to the child 
the tremendous authority of God Almighty — that the 
whole world is in his hands — that He is the giver of 
all good, and has the power to inflict upon us every 
evil — that He is the author of life and death — that it 
is He only that can kill the body, and after that can 
cast into hell-lire — that He is never, therefore, to be 
named or thought of without awe and veneration. 
Thus will the parent talk one hour, and the next, per- 
haps, if a very slight provocation fall in his way, the child 
shall hear him cursing and swearing, and dealing about 
the name and vengeance of God, the terrors of hell and 
damnation, with as little conceni, and upon as frivolous 
an occasion, as if these things w ere only tales to frighten 
fools with, and to be sport to the wise man. liven the 
understanding of a child is not to be imposed upon by 
such mockery, or made to believe that a parent can be 
sincere, or really is in earnest in delivering rules and 
principles of behaviour, w'hich manifestly possess no 
sort of influence upon his own — which he forgets or 
breaks on every occasion that arises ; and when the 
child has once found out this, or suspects it, the dis- 
covery has a fatal effect upon the parent’s authority 
in general ; for whatever lessons of prudence, or maxims 
of morality, or admonitions^ or exhortations he after- 
wards gives his child, they will only pass with it for so 
much fom and affectation : whereas, did the parent 
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regularly and constantly act with a view to a future 
judgement and the laws of religion himself, the child 
would easily learn to turn its eyes and attention the 
same way, and with very little talking to ; and the 
custom of considering itself accountable hereafter for 
what it does here, thus silently and insensibly formed 
by the parent’s example, would have a chance of re- 
maining with it to its life’s end. This is the least 
troublesome, and only true way of inculcating religion 
into young minds, and does not disgust or frighten 
them with the suddenness of it. 

A second thing, by which much may be done towards 
the preserving and cultivating of a young person’s 
virtue, is in the choic e of professions. Professions differ 
much in the o])portunities and temptations to particular 
vices: young pei*sons differ as much in the disposition 
and inclination they discover to different vices. Hence, 
it is manifest, there is room for judgement in selecting 
professions the least favourable to those vices to which 
the child discovers a propensity, and the most likely 
to qualify and correct them. Instances of this may be 
the following : if a youth betray a turn for a loose and 
dissolute course of* life, some calling in which he will 
be early restrained, and live at first under immediate 
inspection and authority, and above all, one in which 
his hand and mind will be kept constantly employed, 
and in which sobriety and regularity of bcdiaviour is the 
general character, and much insisted upon as a point of 
reputation ; some calling of this kind (and of this sort 
are most employments in trade and business) seems 
best adapted to keep within bounds his craving for 
pleasure, and by degrees moderate it. 

If he show a pio))ensity to sottishiiess, low company, 
and mean diversions, it may remedv this to advance 
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him into politer stations of life, v^here he will hear 
these vices and propensities reprobated, and a spirit of 
honour and dignity set up against them : and it will 
carry him away from those places wliere he is beginning 
to form mean attachments and bad habits. If tliere be 
reason to suspect him of a mercenary, sordid temper, — 
wliicli in youth is not common, — a liberal education and 
a liberal profession are the best remedy. An inter- 
course with young persons of these lines of education 
and profession will probably cure it. If he be envious, 
proud, and passionate, impatient of superiority and 
disappointment, the more private his condition of life 
is, the better ; where he will meet with fewer (piarrels, 
competitions, and mortiiications. 

This all seems very plain and rational, and yet it is not 
only neglected in practice, but ex])ressly contradicted, 
iind a rule the reverse of this pretty generally observed. 
Men choose sometimes their children’s professions with 
a view to the disjiositions they remark in them, But 
how do they direct their choice? — Commonly to such 
callings and ways of life as are of all others the most 
likely to foment, call out, and encourage every bad 
disposition tliey have betrayed. Thus, does a child 
seem addicted to dissolute and licentious pleasures, is 
what wc call wild and ungovernable? he is despatched 
abroad to a distance, and enters one of those professions 
where he will be out of the reach of his parents or of 
any other authority; without superintendence and con- 
trol ; with every opportunity and every temptation to 
vice, together with the example and encouragement 
and conversation of those he is placed amongst. If 
his temper be narrow and mean and mercenary, a trade 
and employment by which that tendency is naturally 
increased is sought out for liiin, where a selfish and 
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avaricious turn will grow upon him, under the name 
of frugality, attention to business, care, and circum- 
spection ; all which he finds to be qualities of great 
use and esteem in the way of life and among the people 
he converses with — and to a certain degree they are 
both necessary and meritorious. If he be of a wily, 
crafty turn of mind, proud of a successful stratagem, 
and laying out to overreach and make an advantage of 
the simplicity and unsuspicious temper of those he deals 
with — why then he is made, a parent concludes, for one 
of those callings, necessary and honourable in their 
nature, but in the practice of which vileness and craft 
liave too many opportunities, too much success. If his 
s))irit be haughty and ambitious, this is considered as 
the indication of a lofty and aspiring mind, which must 
be gratified by placing it in one of those liberal pro- 
fessions where the respect and importance, and dignity 
and rank of that higlicr order are apt to flatter the 
vain, the proud, the aiTOgant ; but in which this sort 
of temper will have no other effect than to expose a 
man to repulse and disappointment, cliagrin, envy, and 
vexation, and tlie whole train of conflicting passions 
which infest unsuccessful, mortified, or affronted pride. 
In their arguments no regal’d is had to the care or ])re- 
servatiou of the child’s virtue, the .subduing of his 
vicious propensities, the amendment of his disposition, 
— which in reason ouglit to be the first of all consider- 
ations ; but the whole attention is paid to worldly ad- 
vancement and success, in which also their choice often 
fails. 

Another case in which parents arc chargeable with 
the source of their children’s ill conduct, is when they 
urge them, as it were, into situations in which it is very 
difficult to behave well. The parent complains that 
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the son is idle — when he has never put it in his power, or 
given him the means to exert his diligence, witli any 
advantage or encouragement ; or that he is fallen into 
a loose course of conduct — when the parent, probably 
from pride, avarice, or some such motive, opposed some 
generous attachment, and prevented that virtuous con- 
nexion which might have preserved him from his present 
course of life. This also is no uncommon case, no un- 
common consecpiencc. Or, the child is fretful and dis- 
contented in his situation, instead of attending to the 
business or the duties of it. This also is often the 
parent’s mismanagement, as well as the child’s fault. 
It may be that the parent has advanced his child to a 
state of which he either cannot or will not sup])ly the 
expenses, and so he leaves him in much embarrassment 
and perplexity — has digniiied him with a condition of 
life beyond his first expectations, or has accustomed him 
early to habits of luxury inconsistent with the calling 
he is destined to, or the provision he has given him. 

The example of a parent, I have already said, has a 
great and obvious influence upon the manne]*s and moral 
sentiments of children ; and the greater in proportion 
as they entertain the more reverence, esteem, and 
affection for their parent, ^"oung peo])Ic seldom seem 
muc h or well imjn’essed with moral senlinients of their 
own ; and it is not to be expected, hardly indeed to be 
wislied, that a child should condemn or regard with 
abhori’ence what he sees his parent practise. This is 
obvious. Ihit there is another way in which the child’s 
character is often determined by the parent’s conduct, 
which is not so obvious ; and that is, when the parent 
carries any quality or behaviour to an excess which the 
child sees and suffers under, 'riie child is apt, when he 
grows up, to discard the whole principle, and run into 
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the contrary extreme. Tims, when a parent carries his 
economy to a length which teazes and harasses, and 
makes unhappy his ftimily and all about him, it is odds 
but the child despises, when he enters into the world, all 
economy as so much covetousness, and sets off, as soon 
as it is in his power, a prodigal and spendthrift. It’ the 
seriousness and gravity of the parent be mixed with 
moroseness and austerity, the effect is, that the child 
contracts an aversion to all seriousness, and turns out 
a character of thoughtlessness, levity, and profaneness. 
If the parent’s religion be melancholy or superstitious, 
it compels him to a constant affectation of it, in season 
and out of season. If it be a troublesome attention to 
multi])lied forms and ceremonies, there is danger lest 
the child take up a dislike to all religion, as inconsistent 
with any tolerable degree of case or pleasure. — The 
same of luany other qualities. We are often disgusted 
even w'ith virtue itself, when coupled with forbidding 
manners. A parent, thcrcTore, who wishes to recom- 
mend good principles and good (pialities to the child, 
should not render them forhidding in his own example : 
and if he wishes to procure and preserve a proper 
influence, he should not only be virtuous (which is the 
first and great thing), hut take care to make his virtues 
sit easy upon him, and render even his virtue-— what 
virtue is always capable of being— amiable, easy, and 


engaging. 
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LIII. 

THE DUTY OF CHILDREN TOWARDS THEIR 
PARENTS. 

Exodus xx. 12. 

Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy day a may 
he long in the land 'which the Lord thy God givetli 
thee. 

In my last discourse I gave an account of those 
duties which parents owe to their cliildren, I proceed 
now to take notice of tliose which the children in re- 
turn are enjoined to perfonn towards their parents. 
And this may be done by examining into the sense and 
meaning of the words of the text : “ Honour tliy father 
and thy mother.” Something may be added, too, with 
regard to the promise annexed to the performance of 
this duty, “ that thy days may be long in the land, 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

“ Honoui’,” then, signifies a great many things ; and 
takes its sense especially from the person it relates to. 
To honour the king is one thing, — to honour (Jod is 
another. To honour ourecjuals or inferiors is different 
from either ; and therefore the word must not be taken 
in the same sense wherever we meet with it ; but 
the meaning and extent of it must be determined by 
the party to which it is addressed. Since then the 
words, “ Honour thy father and thy mother,” are so 
much of one of the commandments of God as is meant 
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to secure the duty of children towards parents ; and 
several duties of love, of respect, of obedience, and of 
support^ which children owe to their parents, are com- 
prehended under them. 

First, then, we are commanded to love our parents. 
But because, properly speaking, it is not in our own 
power to love or hate, to hope for or fear, when, 
and what, and whom we will, but according as we ap- 
prehend the thing or person to be desirable and lovely, 
— ^by being commanded to love our parents, we are 
to take such courses and considerations as may in- 
crease our natural affection to them, and avoid all such 
things as may any way diminish it. How far their 
being, under God, the authors and originals of our life 
and existence, may contribute to excite this affection, 
is not so easy to determine ; because life, as it is happy 
or miserable, is differently to be represented. But 
parental love, vv hich exerts itself in a constant care and 
preservation of us, is a real good, which deserves to be 
repaid with all the love we can show. It is this which 
supplies all the wants of helpless infancy, secures from 
all the hazards of heedless childhood, of giddy and un- 
thinking youth. It is this that informs the mind and 
regulates the mauiicrs, that trains up the reason, that 
exercises the memory, that instructs us to argue and 
understand siicli things as by our years we are capable 
of, and takes care to educate and fit us {’or greater 
concerns. It is this that brings us first to God in 
baptism, and keeps us afterwards in the ways of good- 
ness and religion, by instiling into us wise and virtuous 
principles ; by reminding us constantly of our several 
duties, encouraghig us in good by favours and rewards, 
and reclaiming as from evil by re])Voofs and corrections. 
These, and a thousand moie, are the wav ^vlncli parents 
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take to make their children happy; besides those endless 
and innumerable labours, watchings, and solicitations, 
which consximc their whole life, to make it handsome 
provision for them of the good things of this life. So 
that whatever benefits can be the grounds and founda- 
tion of love in children, the care and love of parents 
abundantly afford them ; and, therefore, they are ob- 
liged to take the remembrance of these frccpiently into 
consideration, in order to stir them up to love their 
parents, who have done so great tilings for them ; who 
next, under God, are not only the authors of their 
being, but of their w'ell-being likewise, and present 
h.'ippiness. 

Another duty which children owe to their parents 
is respect ; that is, all cxtciaial honour and civility, 
whether in words or actions, by virtue of which they 
arc obliged to be submissive in their behaviour, and 
mannerly and dutiful iu their speeches and answers to 
them, — to say things honourable and commendable of 
them, to pry as little into their failings and infirmities 
as they themselves can, and to extenuate and conceal 
them as much as possible from others. And for this 
there is so much reason and decency in nature, that it 
shocks us to hear one reproach his parents with vices 
and infirmities, though what he says be true, unless it 
be done with great concern and tenderness, with grief 
and pity ; but when it is done with contempt and 
pleasure in telling, wc cannot help abhorring such im- 
piety ; for the hearts of all men go along with Noah 
for laying punishment upon Ham for his unnatural and 
profane derision, and love the memory of those sons who 
would not themselves see, nor suffer their own senses 
to be witnesses of, the miscarriages of their father. 

That, therefore, children may discharge this part of 
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their duty the better, and in every gesture, word, and 
action, show all due honour and respect to their parents, 
as it is partly in their parents’ power to effect, so it should 
be their care and concern to promote it. And to this 
purpose, they must be careful how they live and behave 
in the sight of their children ; for if they make them- 
selves vile and cheap in their eyes by too much fami- 
liarity, by light and indiscreet carriage, they will in 
vain expect the reverence and respect that is due to 
their character. The foundation of respect is some 
.supposed excellence and wortli, and in consequence of 
this, some kind of superiority ; but when parents either 
admit their cliildren to an equality, or make them privy 
to their follies and indiscretions, they do in effect in- 
vite contempt. And, therefore, all due care should be 
taken, that the domestic diflercnces, and idle and un- 
seemly quarrels and debates, and silly and unkind words 
and actions, that too frequently pass between parents, 
should be concealed from children. 

The third branch of a child’s duty is uhcdiencc. 
'I'liis will vary greatly at different times of life ; but it 
should never cease. It must be absolute and implicit 
during childhood. It can admit of very few exceptions 
in youth. It 'will ever be general in manhood ; even 
when a son or daughter is of age to judge for himself, 
he ought to perceive clear and strong reasons before he 
take upon him to go against his parents’ directions and 
admonitions : before he be able to judge for himself, 
which is not so soon as many young persons imagine 
they are able, no excuse c.*.n be sufficient. And there 
is one of the strongest possible reasons for our showing 
great deference U» a pai'ent’s pleasure, and that is, that 
we are sure (wiiicii we can never be on following any 
other person’s couns(‘l), that it is meant for our good. 
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A child ought to reason thus with himself : “ I have 
received every proof imaginable of their affection and 
good will, nor can I suspect the least design they can 
have upon me, unless it be to do me good, and prevent 
me from falling into any miscarriage, which I find 
affects them rather more than it docs myself. They 
have made nje their ])ride, happiness, and gloiy. 
They have placed all their content and .satisfaction in 
my welfare, and therefore 1 cannot but believe that 
their counsels and commands are the be.st that, consi- 
dering circumstances, they can give, and the safest for 
me to follow.” If children, I say, would but reason 
thus with themselves, and at the same time refiect u])()n 
the ties and obligations they have to be obedient to 
their parents — the reasonableness, the pleasure, and the 
security of being so — the aj>probation of all good people, 
and the blessing of Clod going along witli it ; they 
would soon bring themselves to a reatly disposition of 
obedience, even tliougli there were some things not so 
agreeable to their own desires, in what their parents 
might enjoin. 

There is one duty more included under the word 
“ honour and that is the support and maintenance 
of our parents, OJ’ our administering to them in their 
wants and weaknesses. For considering the care and 
pains which our father, and the sleej)less nights and 
homely offices which our mother, underwent for us— how 
tender they both were of us in our infancy, when we 
were incapable of helping oui’selves — how liberal of 
their substance to give us an education and settle us in 
a station of life, to the utmost of their abilities ; we 
cannot but think it incumbent on us to requite their 
care, and make them a suitable return, when either 
poverty, which is a bea'y load and requires our support, 
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or old age, which is a second childhood, and requires 
our attention, comes upon them. 

Upon the wliole, parents, in respect to their children, 
do bear the signal stamp and image of GodbimseVf, 
not only as lie is their Maker, hut as He is their Pre- 
server and Bencfiictor • and, tlierefore, we may observe, 
that as the duties to other men arc termed kindnesses 
or charity, or courtesies, or liberality, &c. those towards 
parents in every language are entitled piety: which 
implies something peculiarly divine in the object of 
them, and denotes that the offences of children in this 
respect arc greatly increased ; that to slight our parents 
is more than unkindness; to refuse them support is more 
than uncliaritableness ; to be unmannerly tow^ards them 
is more than discourtesy; and in their necessities not 
to be liberal is more sordid than avarice, jiay, is high 
impiety and flagitiousncss against Heaven. For ‘‘ He 
that forsaketh his father is a blasphemer ; and he that 
angereth his mother is cursed of God : but he that 
honourcth his father shall have long life.” These 
words of Holy Writ bring us to the nature of that en- 
couragement which God has annexed to the performance 
of our duty towards our parents, “ that tliy days may 
>)e long in the land which the Lord tby God giveth 
thee.” 

Now it is evident that this promise was peculiar to 
the children of Israel, from being limited to the land of 
Canaan, which they only were to inhabit ; and there- 
fore it cannot from hence be concluded, either that 
obedient children shall always inherit long life, or that 
they who arrive at old age have therefore been obedient 
children ; since every day^s experience shows the con- 
trary. But the encouragement which children have 
fiom hence is this — that if long file be most convenient 
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for them, all circumstances considered, they may expect 
it ; but if it will not prove a blessing, as of itself it 
seldom docs, then is not God unfaithful to his promise, 
if the best and most obedient children are translated 
betimes into that better and heavenly country, of which 
the land of promise was but a poor type or shadow. 
And therefoi’e we find the son of Sirach exhorting 
to honour and observe parents, from motives of a 
higher consideration than what are given to the Jews. 
“ My son, help thy father in his age, and grieve him 
not as long as he liveth ; and if his understanding fail, 
have patience and desjiise him not, when thou art in 
thy full strength ; for the relieving of thy father will 
not be forgotten — in the days of thy affliction it shall 
be remembered.” 
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LIV. 

THE DUTIES OF SERVANTS. 

Ephesians vi. 5 — 8. 

SertHinlUy he obedient unto them that are your masters 
according to the Jlesh^ zeith fear and tremblings in 
singleness of your heart as unto Christ; not with 
eye-serxice as men-pleaserSy but as the sey^vants (f 
Christy doing the will of God from the hearty with 
good-xdlly doing service as to the Lord and not to 
men : Iniowing that xvhatsoexer good thing any man 
doelhy the same shall he receive of the Lordy xvheiher 
he be bond or free. 

These words are a lesson to servants, from no other 
than tlie Apostle Taul. It was his custom, at tlie con- 
clusion of Ills Epistles, to add short practical precepts 
and rules of beliavioiir, adapted to the various under- 
standings of the persons to whom lie wrote. No in 
tliis and tlie preceding, which are tlic last two cliapters 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Apostle sets forth 
the duties of husbands and wives, and cliildrcn and 
parents ; and in the words which 1 have read to you, 
of servants and masters. Now, that in which this 
lesson exceeds all otliers, is the religion that it caiiics 
with it : and this religion respects both the motives 
upon which servants ought to act towards their masteis, 
and the i;ule by which they should regulate themselves. 
Another instructor, a mere human teachei, would 
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have had servants be faithful and diligent in their 
calling, that they might please and satisfy their masters ; 
because, he would have said, that is the way of recom- 
mending one’s self — that i.s the way of bettering our 
condition, and of keeping a good situation if we have 
one — that is the way of obtaining and preserving a 
good name and a good character, upon which our live- 
lihood and our success in the world depend. 

He who has nothing to trust to but his hands and 
labour must recommend himself to an employment by 
industry, honesty, care, and sobriety. These (pialities 
will constantly be sought for in servants ; and qualities 
contrary to these, laziness, carelessness, dishonesty, and 
drunkenness, will as constantly be avoided by all who 
need them. Therefore a prudent counsellor would 
suggest, if you have a view to pass your time creditably 
in your situation, and to have your service sought 
after — if you would maintain yourself and your family 
with decency, and have a maintenance always to trust 
to, secure to yourself by the regularity of your be- 
haviour, us well as by tlie diligence, skilfulness, and 
activity of your service, the approbatioii of those who 
employ you, and of the neighbourhood in which you 
live : that will always do, and nothing else will. A 
merely human teacher, of ex])erience in the world, 
would probably tell a servant all this, and it is all true, 
liut what says the Apostle ? A divine monitor like 
Saint Paul puts the matter on a different foundation. 
He inculcates far higher views : “ Do,” says he, “ the 
will of God from the heart, with good will doing ser- 
vice as to the Lord, and not to men ; knowing that 
whatever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he 
receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” In 
which words three things arc imported ; First, that 
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servants are to look up, not to the person who employs 
them, but to God as their master, “ doing service as 
to the Lord and not to man.” Secondly ; that it is in 
truth God, and not man, that sets them their work and 
their task, “ Do the will of God.” Thirdly j they are 
to look to God, and not to man, for the reward of their 
faithful service, “ Knowing this, that whatever good 
thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord.” 

First ; the words of the text import this : if God is, 
so far, the proper master of all servants, then it is 
He, and not man, who has assigned them their works 
and their tasks. The foundation of the contract is, 
that the different lots and conditions of human life arc 
all appointed by God, and that each man’s calling and 
destination is that which God has fixed for him. The 
general frame of human society, and the origin and 
constitution of diflPerent societies, are points not under- 
stood by all, but all can understand some things in 
every society ; for instance, that there must be masters 
and there must be servants — some to direct and some to 
be directed. The business of the world must be carried 
on ; and it is only by labour that we arc all maintained. 
Our food and raiment, our habitations and accom- 
modations, and in part our enjoyments, we owe to the 
hand of industry. Now there arc but two methods pos- 
sible — one is, every man woiLing for himself, to supply 
himself with every thing he has occasion for — the second 
is, working for another. The former is the condition of 
savages, among whom, though every man toils night and 
day to procure himself food and clothing, every man is 
wretchedly and scarcely provided with either. In such 
3. state, they who are best provided are worse off than 
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the ])oorcst inhabitant of tliis country can be. There- 
fore by such a rule, if it were possible to establish it, 
the poor would gain nothing, and all who are above 
poverty would lose a great deal. The second is the 
condition of civilized life, in which one man sets him- 
self to work whatever he is qualified to carry on for the 
benefit of others, and is in return rewarded with the 
benefit of his industry in some other way. There goes 
through the different employments of life a general 
exchange. Service, in particular, is a fair exchange of 
maintenance for industry, of wages for labour. The 
exchange is honest and advantageous on both sides. 
'I'he m.aster is no less obliged to a good servant, than 
the servant to a good master. 'I'here must be pro- 
perty. The face of the earth would be a waste without 
it. The ground would be uncultivated, if no man had 
a property in it. No business of any kind need or 
would be carried on, if they who canied it on had not 
a property in the produce and the profit : but if there 
be property at all, it must be regulated by some fixed 
l ules ; and let these rules be what they will, property 
will run into unequal masses. This is inevitable. The 
art of man cannot hinder it. One man will have a 
great deal to spare, another will want. But there is 
one species of property which every man is born to — 
the use of his liberty ; and thanks be to (Jod, things 
ai'e in such a state with us that this, in general, is 
equal : but then to turn his strength, facilities, and 
activity to account, he must engage with some one 
who has that to spare which he stands in need of. 
He must give him what he has to give, namely, his 
personal sciwice, in order to obtain from him what 
he must obtain, his maintenance ; and there is no 
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service in tliis country but vvliat is founded in the in- 
terest of the servant himself. Now the reflection that 
arises from all this, and which is the reflection contained 
in the text, is, that some service necessarily results from 
the order and constitution of civil life ; and since that 
order was of God Almighty’s fixing, that constitution 
of His appointment, service also itself may be truly 
said to be the destination and contrivance of his Pro- 
vidence. The state is what God made and designed, 
because it is owing to that order of things which he has 
settled in the world ; but we are moreover to refer to 
His Providence the state in which cacli finds himself : 
and this is true of the lowx'st as well as the highest — of 
the scrvcant in his state as well as the prince upon his 
throne. We arc all disposed into our diftcrent states 
by the appointment of God, Vfhcreforc the business 
and duties of these several stations may justly be called 
the task which God has given ns to perform ; and, be 
it what it will, whilst we perform it we are performing 
the will of God. A servant, therefore, as the Apostle 


admonishes, is doing service to the Lord. Ihe woik 
assigned him is assigned, not only by tlie will of man, 
but by the appointment of God ; and therefore, as the 
Apostle pioceeds, in the execution of that work he is 
to look, not merely to the favour of men, but to the 
approbation of God. Honesty and diligence in a ser- 
vant are so far their own rewa.rd, that they ensure to 
him a good character, and nothing else will ; and his 
character is his livelihoo<l : but the Apostle of Christ, ni 
giviim this servant of his for his wages the rcwaid of a 
future state, carries his disciple farther ; he teaches him 
that, whatever be a man’s state, if he discharge the 
duties and business of it, he will be rewarded lor it by 
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God Almighty. The words are these : “ Whatever 
good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive 
of the Lord, whether he he bond or free.” 

Now as this is the principle and motive which the 
Apostle proposes, namely, the constant consideration 
that they arc doing God’s work, and in doing that 
work well are serving and pleasing him, the rule hy 
which a servant is to guide himself must correspond 
with this principle. 

Saint Paul delivers his rule in these words : “ Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh, in singleness of heart, as unto 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart, with 
good will doing service.” Now the first quality that 
we find required here is, singleness of heart as unto 
Christ — that is, not only sincerity of heart, but the 
same sincerity as if they were immediately serving 
the Lord Christ. This excludes all pretences, all 
contrivances and machinations, all affectation and ap- 
pearance of service, which is not true and real at the 
bottom. The second thing laid down in the text, in 
the duty of a servant, is, that he do his duty, “ not 
with eyc-servicc as men-plcasers, but as the servants of 
Christ.” Eye-service is the service of him wlio works 
only under the eye of his master — only while he is seen 
and observed by him ; who is good according as he is 
watched, diligent so long as he is well looked after. 
This sort of service is condemned in the text ; and for 
a very plain reason : if pleasing man, if pleasing his 
master, was the whole and sole object of a servant’s 
view, this might do ; but it can never do with God : 
it can never, therefore, satisfy him who looks to God 
and not to man for the final recompense of his labours ; 
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it can never be his part who conducts himself, not as a 
man-pleaser, but according to Saint Paul’s direction, as 
the servant of Christ ; it can never be his part who 
considers himself, whilst he is working for his master, 
as doing that business, that task of life, which God 
Almighty has appointed him, and looks, as Saint Paul 
speaks, to receive of the Lord for his service. Such 
a one knows, that whether his earthly master be absent 
or present, be negligent or careful, be skilful or ig- 
norant, be diflicnlt to impose upon or easy to impose 
upon. He who is to be the ultimate rewarder of him 
can never be deceived — is watching him when no one 
else is — seeth in secret — rewards tliat fidelity and that 
diligence which is not to be coiTupted by opportunity 
of negligence or dishonesty, or which forgets itself 
when out of siglit. 

Having thus stated what I take to be the mind and 
meaning of the Apostle, as to the duty and condition 
of servants, I will add, as a concluding consideration, 
some of the various intimations given us in Scripture 
how greatly our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ esteemed 
the character of a good servant. And this appears from 
hence, that when he would set forth the merit and ac- 
ceptance of a virtuous disciple, he generally does it by 
comparing his with that of a good servant : “ Who 
then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his Lord hath 
made a ruler over his household, to give them their 
meat in due season : blessed is that servant, whom his 
Lord, when he cometh, .shall find so doing. I say 
unto you he will make him ruler over all his house.” 

Here you see the reception which a true Christian 
may expect from God, as compared with that which a 
faithful servant shall meet with from his master. 
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“ The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into 
a far country, who called his servants and delivered 
unto them his goods ; and unto one he gave five talents, 
to another two, and to another one. After a long time 
the lord of these servants cometh, and rcckoneth with 
them. And he that had received five talents came in 
and brought other five talents, saying. Lord, thou dc- 
livercdst unto me five talents, behold I have gained 
besides them five talents more ; and the lord said unto 
him. Thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things ; enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” — We 
know that this is but a parable or similitude, and that 
in truth Christ is repiesoitiug ho^v Ciod will apjslaud 
and recompense those who liavc im])roved and best used 
the abilities and opportunities ])ut into their power ; 
but what I argue is this, that Christ conveys this j’e- 
presentation under the comparison of a just, orderly, 
and faithful servant ; and that he would never have used 
this comparison, if the character of such a servant had 
not been what he apjn-oved, and what those who heard 
him were presumed to appi’ove also. It may be ob- 
served also, what were the circumstances of this servant 
whom our Saviour here describes. They were circum- 
stances, in the first place, of great trust. The master 
had delivered to the servant certain goods ; the beha- 
viour of the servant was the more praiseworthy, the trial 
of his fidelity the greater, inasmuch as he had exerted 
liimself so diligently and so successfully when his master 
was absent, “ alar off’ on a journey and absent for a 
long time ; this increases the virtue and merit of such 
conduct, and is mentioned by our Lord because it did 
increase it. 
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These parables admit of two applications : a good 
Christian sees his duty and his reward described by the 
fidelity and recompense of a good servant. A good 
servant sees liow highly that character is prized and 
valued by Clirist, when he finds that Christ makes 
clioice of it as tlie type and similitude by wliich lie de- 
lineates the qualities and virtues which he wishes to 
find in his disciples, and how those virtues will be ac- 
cepted at the coming of their heavenly Master. 
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